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Headline SAE Banquet New Cars This Year, 


Ht Sparks 
Taceeheee | | Plant Heads Predict. 


oa the SAE boys would put all 

they know on the record. ° 

~ :o 2 Material Allotment Seen by March 1, Output in Fall; 
Plants Likely to Get OK on 30% of Prewar Total; 
Fast Deterioration of Cars Basis for Optimism 


Ray Jesselson suggests this 
sslogan for 1944: “Use postal zone 

By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 


humbers and help those ‘Pothered 
DETROIT.—New cars before the end of 1944. ... 


Postal Packing Papas’.” 
’ Henry Kaiser now has on 
. paper three postwar cars, selling 

aoc Scauat semeds. Pads te That was the concensus of leading producers, queried 

last week by AUTOMOTIVE NEws following an off-the-record 

statement by the president of a large Detroit auto plant, 

who predicted that the “go ahead” signal might be flashed 
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Street Journal reports. Feels his 
~, best bet is to tie up with one of 
the independents. 


* * * 


The Brighter Side 


a 


= 


The longer the dealer has to 
wait for new car production to 
M@egin, the bigger his market is 
going to be.Verne L. Murray, 
gacting general sales manager of 


ontiac. 
* 7 + 


gneluding U. S.? 


Indicating inclusion of the U. S. 
the postwar natural rubber set- 
“up, the British Colonial office an- 
nounces that the present interna- 
ational rubber regulation committee 
composed of United Kingdom, 
Netherlands and India) ought to be 


* * * 


af ord’s Birthplace 


Henry Ford’s farm birthplace, 
now lying within the city of Dear- 
orn, is being moved to Ford’s 
Greenfield Village. 
Little brick workshop, in which 
-g ord built his first auto, was moved 
from Detroit’s downtown section 
o the Village many years ago. 
~ : 2 «2 


Drop in Bucket 
When Yank troops last week 
captured Saidor, New Guinea, the 
afirst tract of rubber trees (the 
ear-by Lagop plantation) was re- 
gained from the Japs. 
» But, since the plantation contains 
"Ynly 200 to 300 acres of trees, the 
amount of natural rubber to be ob- 
—tained therefrom will probably total 
ess than 110 tons the first year, 
due to the probable rundown condi- 
ion of the acreage. 
x x x 


Dark Doings 

A syndicate has been buying, 
or trying to buy, various local 
automobile properties during re- 
cent weeks for as yet unknown 
purposes, it was disclosed at last 
week’s luncheon meeting of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. 

In at least three or four cases, 
it was said, dealers occupying 
properties sought by the syndi- 
cate “have been caused mental 
anguish and undue expense 
through loss of their buildings 
or by being forced to purchase 
them.” All local dealers were 
advised by PATA officials to 

© examine their leases thoroughly. 

“If you don’t own your build- 
ing, contact the owner of it, not 
the real-estate agent,” the of- 
ficials urged. “Determine for 
yourself just how strong a lease 
you have. And most important, 
have the owner agree to con- 
sult you before he sells or rents 
the building to somebody else. 
If you’re in a position to buy, 
get a written option.” 
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W. S. James 
. new SAE president 


Brig. Gen. G. M. Barnes 
... banquet speaker 


3,000 to Attend SAE Meeting; 


Postwar Talks 


@&eplaced by a “broader committee.” 


DETROIT.—With more than 3,- | 


000 members in attendance, peace- 
time implications of wartime engi- 
neering will share the spotlight 
with current military engineering 
at the 1944 Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ meeting opening today 
in Hotel Book-Cadillac here. The 
annual meeting runs through Jan. 
14. 


William S. James, chief engineer 
of Studebaker Corp., will be in- 
stalled as SAE’s 39th president at 
the annual banquet Wednesday 
evening. He succeeds Mac Short, of 
Vega Aircraft Corp. 


Program announced by SAE Gen- 
eral Manager John A. C. Warner 
focuses the attention of engineers 
upon peacetime potentialities of 
new materials, of new applications 
of materials, and of lessons learned 
in using motorized war equipment 
around the globe. The program 
calls for 23 technical sessions, plus 
the SAE annual business meeting 
and dinner, at which Maj. Gen. G. 
M. Barnes, U. S. Army Ordnance 
Department, will be guest speaker. 

“Engineering under wartime con- 


Featured 


ditions of maximum severity is 
yielding by-product results which 
have extensive peacetime applica- 
tions,” said Warner. “We are ap- 
plying the war-developed technique 
of conservation of materials to the 
conservation of ideas for peace. | 
Victory is still our No. 1 objective, | 
but we believe that in time of war | 
we can properly prepare for peace. 
We hope that wise application of 
the engineering lessons of war will 
serve to make it a better peace.” 
The program follows: 


Monday, Jan. 10 

Transportation and maintenance 
session—Lt. Col. B. J. Lemon and 
Capt. J. J. Robson, Tank Automo- 
tive Center, Detroit. 

Passenger car. session — “Air 
Cooled Engines in Automotive Ve- | 
hicles,’ Chester S. Ricker, editor, 
Wings Magazine, Detroit. Long- 
Range Forecast of Motor Gasoline 
Developments,” D. P. Barnard and 
R. F. Marschner, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Whiting, Ind. 

Monday Afternoon 


Truck and bus session—‘“What | war effort nor the civilian economy session, 


(Continued on Page 31, Col. 3) | 


;pean war by July 1, thereby per- 


materials for limited produc- 
tion under the CMP plan. It 


would take about six months from) 
that date, however, before actual 
production could begin because 
orders must be placed that early 
under CMP, he pointed out. 


Several of the other manufac- 
turers contacted were in agreement | 
on 1944 production, but based their 
hopes on termination of the Euro- 


mitting resumption of new-car out- 
put three or four months there-| 
after. One official triumphantly | 
predicted that his company’s 1945 

| 


model would be out in November. 


Agreeing with the forecast of | 
the anonymous president that the | 
fast deterioration of America’s 
transportation will not permit | 
any protracted delay in planning | 
for new-car production, other | 
manufacturers surveyed point to 
the fact that necessary materials 
are now available for resumption 
of limited output. Only the 
shortage of manpower and fa- | 
cilities stand in the path at 
present, and these officials expect 
those obstacles to be overcome 


| in a few months. 


Basis for the optimism over re- 
sumption of new-car output in 1944 | 
stems from the realization by) 
Washington officials that, with} 
cars wearing out at an average of | 
4,600 a day, the nation will have} 
reached by the end of this year 
the minimum of 20,000,000 cars 
which the Brookings Institution de- | 
clared to be essential to keeping) 


the nation operating. Washington | 


realizes that neither the nation’s! 


(See OUTPUT, Page 6, Col. 5) 


|Of National 
| Assn. will set an attendance record 


NADA Speakers 
Set, Record 
Crowd Is Seen 


WASHINGTON. — With reserva- 
tions nearing the 2,000 mark, and 
two more weeks to go, it was indi- 
cated last week that the forthcom- 
ing Detroit convention (Jan. 25-26) 
Automobile Dealers 


for such gatherings. 


NADA officials last week com- 
pleted the program and issued a 
list of speakers, as follows: 


Tuesday Morning—Mayor Jeffries 
of Detroit, address of welcome; L. 
C. Cargile, chairman of convention 
committee; Dave Castles, NADA 
president; Troy Thurston on 
“Trends and Developments in Fed- 
eral Income Tax Procedure;” Rep. 
Charles Halleck (R., Ind.) “A Con- 


'gressman Reports from Capitol 
| Hill; Henry Ford II. 


Tuesday Afternoon-—Bill Power, 


| personal representative of William 


E. Holler, Chevrolet general sales 
manager; Walter S. Hallanan, 


| president of Plymouth Oil Co., on 


“The Gasoline Situation;” R. H. 
Grant, vice-president of General 
Motors; CIT Oyster and Beer 
Party. 

Wednesday Morning—L. D. 
Tompkins, deputy rubber admin- 
istrator, on “The Rubber Situa- 
tion;’ Gen. Lewis Hershey on 
“Selective Service and the Man- 
power Problem;” A. vanDerZee, 
Chrysler sales vice-president; 

Wednesday Afternoon — Business 
followed by five-minute 
(See NADA, Page 10, Col. 5) 


Does OPA Want to Halt Used Car Reconditioning? 


car they sell sweet in their territory and second to keep 


$41,827 MORE reconditioning labor was per- 
formed on used cars for RESALE in the first 11 
months of 1943 than during the same period of 1942 
by the Pontiac dealers in the San Francisco Zone. 
This amounts to a 24 percent increase in vital recon- 
ditioning work done on used cars—the cars that war 
workers and other essential civilians must depend 


x k * 

Reconditioning work such as this performed by car 
dealers will be lost to the war effort and to vital trans- 
portation if OPA puts used cars under a price ceiling 
such as was placed on used trucks, and the same results 


on today. 


follow. 


Car dealers are the only merchants of used vehicles 
who have a continued interest in the make of car they 


represent. 


Their interest may be called selfish, but it 


results in these used cars being delivered into the hands 
of new owners in a much better condition and freer from 
mechanical faults than if the buyer bought from a 
“broker” who only gives the job a “shinola” polish to 
attract the eye, or an owner who is only interested in 
getting his price for his jalopy. 

Car dealers want, first, to keep the reputation of the 


the buyer of the used vehicle as a service customer who 
can be transferred into a new car buyer come V-day. 


x *k* 


To accomplish these two 


objectives, all dealers have 


reconditioned their used cars for years—and like the 


Packard dealers who have 
worth of labor and parts at 


put in approximately $68 
today’s prevailing rates on 


every used car they sold during 1942—do make a distinct 
contribution to the war effort and the maintenance of 


vital transportation. 


All this will be lost to the war effort if a disastrous 


price ceiling shoves the car 


dealer out of the used car 


trading market because he—like the truck dealer has 
found—finds that he can not make a profit that will allow 


x kk 


ODT, the claimaint agency for transportation, should 
be keenly interested in keeping the car dealer in the used 
car reconditioning picture and should energetically dis- 
courage any plans of ambitious OPA bureaucrats to ham- 
string America’s present transportation system. 

Congress, too, should be vitally interested—and should 


him to buy and sell. 


be so advised. 
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In Britain It’s Different... 


Battle of Figures Is On 
In GM-UAW Case 


DETROIT.—A battle of figures— 
figures that are likely to remain 
forever in dispute— marked War 
Labor Board hearings here on the 
UAW-CIO’s demands on General 
Motors Corp. 

GM charged that UAW demands 
would increase the wage costs of 
the corporation’s war production 
$400,000,000 annually, or by more 
than 40 percent in 1944. Its figures, 
GM said, included only those de- 
mands on which reasonable esti- 
mates of minimum cost could be 
made. 

Lashing back for the UAW, Wal- 





by agreement. If the cost of living 
rises, the national labor board 
automatically requests wage ad- 
justments on a national scale. 


Carey is chairman of the joint 
production committee of Handley 
Page Aircraft factory and shop 
steward. He was accompanied by 
Joe Smith, Chrysler worker, who 
had just returned from a tour of 
Britain. 

Smith said that he was much 
impressed with the cooperation of 
management in England. There 
were seldom disputes over minor 
things, he said. Smoking was 


ter Reuther, vice-president, said| permitted wherever there was 
that GM’s estimates were “false|} no fire danger. Canteens were 
propoganda aimed at inflaming| jn central locations in the plants 


public opinion against labor.” 

Turning to the cost of living, 
GM’s statement said: 

“Furthermore, the wages of Gen- 
eral Motors’ workers, no matter 
how they are figured — straight 
time, total hourly earnings or 
weekly earnings—have gone up 
fully as much or more than the 
cost of living and are among the 
highest wages paid for similar war 
work in the country.” 

Reuther replied: 

“The UAW demands for the GM 
workers are predicated on the fact 
that Congress and selfish com- 
mercial interests have permitted 
prices to skyrocket while wages 
have been frozen; and on the fur- 
ther fact that the dollar income of 
labor, of which GM _ speaks so 
glibly, is far below the real pur- 
chasing income of labor.” 

When the hearing was adjourned 
until Jan. 17, major issues such as 
pay adjustments, piece work and 
maintenance of membership clauses 
were still to be discussed. 

* * * 
Cost of Living 

Significant to one of the major 
points at issue between GM and 
the UAW was the report of the 
Bureau of Labor statistics last 
week that the cost of living rose 
only 3% percent in 1943, less than 
in any year since 1940. The in- 
crease in 1940 was 1 percent; 1941, 
10 percent, and in 1942, 9 percent. 

The CIO, however, claims that 
the index given is not a cost-of- 
living index, but merely a price 
index, which fails to reveal in- 
creased taxes, quality deteriora- 
tion, and other essentials in war- 
time living expenses. 

No report has yet been received 
from the special committee ap- 
pointed by the President to obtain 
the facts on the cost of living. 

* + * 


and provided substantial meals 
for 25 cents. Absenteeism was a 
joint responsibility of labor and 
management, and every effort 
made to eliminate its causes. 

In explanation, Carey said that 
management was more accustomed 
to working with unions in England 
than in the United States and that 
both labor and management lived 
under danger of bombings. They 
had gone through plenty together. 

The air blitz of England, long 
hours in the plants and hours of 
home-guard duties have left their 
marks on the workers of England, 
Carey said. They are dreadfully 
tired, but also dreadfully deter- 
mined to beat Hitler and to win 
the peace in England as well. 

Carey’s voice rose to a passion- 
ate pitch as he declared that the 
workers of England will demand 
that England spend twice as 
much as the war has cost her if 

necessary to provide a decent 

standard of living. 

A labor government after the 
war, he said, was not only a pos- 
sibility—it was a certainty. 

* * * 
3,425 Strikes 

There were 3,425 strikes in the 
United States in the first 11 months 
of 1943, labor department figures 
revealed. = » 

Foremen’s Dispute 

At a WLB hearing in Washing- 
ton, four automobile companies 
and the Republic Steel Corp. denied 
the contention of the Foremen’s 
Assn. of America that WLB has 
jurisdiction in disputes between 
management and foremen. 

The auto companies are Murray 
Corp. of America, Chrysler Corp., 
Briggs Mfg. Co., and Packard. Be- 
cause the Ford controversy still is 
developing, Ford did not actively 
support the arguments of the 


British Situation other firms, Ford counsel said. 


In contrast to the dispute on 
cost-of-living figures in the United 
States, Pat J. Carey, British war 
worker touring the country at the 
invitation of government agencies, 
said that there is little confusion 
on that point in Britain. 

Cost-of-living prices are con- 
trolled rigidly, and wages are fixed 


Marshall Fireworks 

Hailed at the end of 1943 by 
Time Magazine as the man of the 
year, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff, stepped into 1944 
amid a barrage of brickbats and 
bouquets. 

Marshall was roundly denounced 
by labor for his charge that the 
current strike situation was the 
damnedest crime ever committed 
against America, and just as 
roundly applauded by men like 
Col. Edward V. Rickenbacker and 
Rep. Andrew J. May, chairman 
of the House military affairs 
committee. 

In answering Marshall’s charge 
that the strike crisis was providing 
Hitler with a propaganda weapon 
to use in keeping his wavering 
satellites in line, PM, New York 
newspaper, asserted that on 
authority of official monitors of 
foreign broadcasts the Germans 
throughout the month of December 
referred to American _ strikes 
searcely at all. 

R. J. Thomas, UAW-CIO presi- 
dent, said that “this blitz against 
labor has all the earmarks of a 
Reichstag fire.” 

“The Nazis burned the Reichstag 
to scarce the German people into 
handing over dictatorial power to 
Hitler,” Thomas said. “Somebody 
in Washington is willing to en- 
danger unity of the American 
people in the hope of. strait- 
jacketing labor.” 

It was reported that nobody in 
Washington even remotely believes 
that Marshall delivered his attack 
without having been told to do so 
by President Roosevelt. 





JOHN H. MIDDLEKAMP, chief of 
production of Army’s wheeled vehicles, 


L. Vaniman as di- 


who succeeds BR. L. 
automotive division. 


rector of WPB’s 
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SIX NEWLY-APPOINTED Cneyetes, regiene! heads. 


Frank T. 


Copeland, Houston; 
Memphis. 


Standing: Ra 
George Merrill, Denver. 
division district managers. 
Chrysler New York Co. W 


y J. 
Four of 


on the Central staff. Four of these 


York region now comprises only Greater 
Syracuse region, headed by Frank L. 
Nolan succeeds 


sections, with a 
the balance of the territory. 
the Dallas region, in Minneapolis. 


Grant’s Retirement Spurs 
Speculation on Successor 


DETROIT. — Official announce- 
ment of the retirement of Richard 
H. Grant as General Motors sales 
vice-president, as 
of Jan. 15, spur- 
red_ speculation 
last week over 
his successor but 
it was reported 
that no decision 
will be made 
until March. 

Present sales 
managers of 
GM’s_ automobile 

ee divisions, plus the 

R. H. Grant president of one 

of these divisions, 

have been mentioned most promi- 
nently as Grant’s successor. 


In announcing Grant’s retire- 
ment, Chairman Alfred P. Sloan jr., 
declared that Grant will remain a 
director of the corporation. Grant, 
now 65, “is recognized as an out- 
standing authority on all matters 
pertaining to sales and distribu- 
tion,” Sloan said in praising his 
20 years’ service with GM. 


Before retiring to his farm 
near Dayton, O., Grant will ad- 
dress the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. convention Jan. 25. 


Born in 1878 at Ipswich, Mass., 
Grant received his collegiate degree 
at Harvard University in 1901, and 
immediately turned to the selling 
field. His first position was in the 
book department of the Jordan- 
Marsh Co., Boston department 
store. Still seeking his particular 
niche, he enrolled in the student 
course of the New England Tele- 
phone Co. and for three years was 
a salesman for that company. 


Then a friend working for the | 
National Cash Register Co. of 
Dayton, induced him to join that 
company as a clerk in the sales 
department at a salary of $28 a 
week. He rapidly progressed to 
salesman, then was assigned to 
contact the larger business firms 
and finally was delegated to train 
other salesmen. Later he was 
made assistant general sales 
manager, and in less than nine 
years after joining the company 
was made general sales manager. 


In 1915 E. A. Deeds and C. F. 





Kettering, the latter now vice- 
president of General Motors in 
charge of research, persuaded 


Grant to join them in a venture for 
supplying electric light plants for 
farms. Delco Light thus came into 
being, with Grant acting as general 


Another Farce? 


Wouldn’t it be better if OPA 
tried to make its used truck 
price ceiling work, before at- 
tempting to dealers 


hamstring 
and the public with a used car 
ceiling-rationing program? 
Tell your congressmen and 
OPA! 


UARY 10, 1944 


Nolan, Minneapolis; 
the six appointees are former Chrysler 
Hoffman was formerly wholesale manager of the 

ane has served the Chrysler division and the 
Chrysler Corp. in many capacities and at the time of his appointment was 











Victory Model 
Is Counted Out 
By Christopher 


DETROIT. — Dealers need 
worry about a standardized victory- 
model car built alike by a certaig 
few, in the opinion of George 
Christopher, president and gen- 
eral manager of Packard. 

In a statement last week revea 
ing a 70 percent increase in out- 
put of war engines, many of the 
embodying increased horsepower, 
at only a 60 percent increase in 
government billings, Christoph 
praised Packard dealers for a fine 
job in keeping essential autome 
tive transportation going, and said 

“Of course he wants to know the 
future as regards his livelihood 
namely, motor cars. 

“In my opinion, he need not 
about any standardized victory 
model to be built alike by a cer- 
tain few. I think he will find 
things working out so that sz 
car makers, whatever their war- 
production assignments, are given 
pretty much an equal time and 
chance to follow the free enter- 
prise of resuming at least limited 
car production before the pres 
ent automotive transportation 
wears itself out completely.” 

Christopher said that Packa 
outlets now number 95.1 percent of 
the pre-Pearl Harbor total, wit} 
1943 mortality less than new af 
pointments. 

He felt that progress was bei 
made with government authoriti 
in preparing the way for contract 
termination, and hoped that eve 
more could be done without jeopar- 
dizing war production. 

Four months was his best gues« 
on time needed for Packard to 
start car manufacture, assuming 
unusable government-owned 
chinery could be cleared from 
the plant and material secured 
for car building. Other pla 
possibly might materialize which 
could even shorten this time, he 
said, and designs have alread 
been completed for a modern 
new plant layout which could ir 
crease car production as much 
as half again its peacetime high. 

“In this connection, Packa 
recognizes a twofold obligation? 
to its loyal body of car owners 
and to the dealers who ser 
them,” said Christopher. Authori- 
tives have already sensed the war 
time need for maintaining add 
quate stock of car parts and for- 
mer car makers are being allowe 
to replenish vital inventories. Eve 
with the trend of the industry 
downward in a parts way, Pac 
ard has administered a helpfw& 
parts program for its owners of 
older cars and has done 50 pe 
cent more parts business in 19 
than the year before.” 

Discussing war productio 
Christopher told a press confer- 
ence here that the company es 
mates its 1943 business in Rolls 
Royce aircraft and Packard ma- 
rine engines for PT boats at $35 
000,000. This is 3% times greate 

































































































Left to rignt, seated: 
San Francisco; J. C. Clem, 


right 
E. L. Hoffman, New York; 


—— are newly-created. The New 
ew York and immediately adjacent 
Henderson, handling 
Tuttle, transferred to 


L. M. 


| 


manager, sales manager and fac- 
tory manager. 

As the company progressed 
Grant was made president and in 
1920, with sales approaching $9,000,- 
000 a year, the company was pur- 
chased by General Motors. Two 
years later Frigidaire was merged 
with Delco Light, Grant continu- 
ing as president. 

In 1924 Grant was called to 
Chevrolet in the capacity of vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager. During his connection with 
Chevrolet the company grew to 
be the largest single producer of 
motor cars in the world. This 
probably was Grant’s outstanding 
selling achievement. 


In May, 1929, Grant was made a 
vice-president of General Motors, 
to apply his ability to all selling 
operations of the corporation. Since 
that time he has been made a 
director of General Motors and 
also has served on the administra- 
tion committee. 


In January, 1942, Grant was as- 
signed to head the Washington 
War Staff office, where for a year 
and one-half he assumed the duties 
connected therewith. Six months 
ago he was transferred back to 
Detroit. 


Railroad Blocks Truckers 


AUSTIN, Tex.—The Texas Railroad 
Commission has denied applications of 
the Sunset Motor Lines for permits to 
engage in truck hauling from Dallas to 









Paso on U. S. Highway 80, accord-|than the company’s biggest car 
ing to a statement from Beauford : 
Jester, chairman. Hearings held in| Production year. 


Odessa, with opposition from railroads, 
did not show that additional trucking 
service was a public convenience and 
necessity, Jester reported. 





It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news 
better renew NOW! 
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AMERICAN BANTAM Car Co. is presented with the 
Award. Illness of President Francis H. Fenn, who was to accept the awa 
at the plant ceremonies, necessitated his staying at home. To carry throu 
the program, however, the Army and Navy officials visited Fenn at his home 
and made a duplication presentation of the “E” flag and “E” pin. This 
pemoved to be mn ar ~n a ‘howe ag am made in this manne 

shows . 4 - Do e, U. S. Army, deputy district chi 
Pittsburgh Ordnance district, pinning an “E” pin oo — oe 





Army-Navy Production 
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Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or fequests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer's name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


EET the vice-presidents of 
National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. for the coming year: 

Harold A. Lanphear, Providence; 
W. L. Mallon, Newark, N. J.; R. C. 
Jones, Reading, Pa.; C. B. Robert- 
son, Jr., Richmond, Va.; A. E. 
Summerfield, Flint, Mich.; Lynn §. 
Snow, Chicago; Harry Sommers, 
Atlanta; D. G. Kelly, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; D. E. Castles, St. Louis; S. 

. Rogers, Monroe, La.; E. Jack 
Beatty, Denver; A. J. Dingeman, 
Oxnard, Calif. 

* 


* * 
Two-Way 

Proposition 

HEIR responsibilities will be 

great. They are to decide the 
policies and activities of the as- 
sociation in a year when there are 

ore uncertainties than ever be- 
fore. They are leaders—the volun- 
tary choice of the dealers in their 
respective territories. Their job 
isn’t so much the making of de- 
-cisions in accordance with their 
own judgment, as making decisions 
in accordance with the wishes of 
the dealers they represent. This is 
‘a two-way proposition—the seeking 
of information from below as well 
as getting action from above. I say 
this now, at the start of a new 
year, and previous to the Detroit 
convention, that we all need a full 
understanding as to the responsi- 
bilities of this leadership. 


I can say without any attempt 
to flatter them, that the mem- 
bers of NADA have honored 
these leaders, as well as all mem- 
bers of the association, with their 
selection. It has been a demo- 
cratic procedure. Each of these 
regional vice-presidents not only 
was elected a director of the 
national association by organized 
dealers within his state, but they 
have all been elected regional 
vice-presidents by the directors 
from the zones they represent. 
As vice-presidents they auto- 
matically become the Executive 
Committee of NADA which will 
decide the policies and act as the 
administrative body of the as- 
sociation for the next 12 months. 

* * * 


Must Protect 


Dealer Interests 
Y conception of NADA is that 
it should protect and advance 
the interests of automobile retail- 
ing. It should also advance and 
protect public interest and safety. 
One criticism of the new ad- 
ministration is that some of the 
vice-presidents are distributors. 
While I have nothing but the 
greatest appreciation of the high 
character of distributors, I think 
NADA policies should be directed 
entirely and exclusively from the 
standpoint of the retail trade. A 
distributor is a different branch 
of the industry. He has a valu- 
able contract from the factory. 
His success and his principal in- 
terest are in distributing more 
cars. He is oftentimes the source 
of more pressure than the fac- 
tory itself. It is asking too much 
of the distributors on this board 
to forget their attitudes as dis- 
tributors of cars and consider 
only the position of retailers. 
* a * 


Should Forget : 


ontracts 

AM an advocate, and always 

have been, of the principle that 
he rules and regulations of NADA 
should preclude distributors from 
being directors or officers. Eventu- 
ally this result must be brought 
about. In the meantime distribu- 
ors on the executive committee as 
well as on the board, next year 
must forget their distributing con- 
racts. They must consider only 
the trade relationships between 
dealer and consumer. 

That’s an important thing we 
need to consider if we are to 
convince a large share of the re- 
tail dealers in the United States 
of their self interest in belonging 


to and supporting the associa- 
tion. 
* ca * 
Urges Dealers 
To Join Up 

ENERGETICALLY advocate 

that all dealers join up. You 
can’t afford to neglect this oppor- 
tunity to join in developing a pro- 
gram which only united effort can 
perfect and complete. 

There are many ramifications 
in a dealer’s business that he 
himself can do little about. He 
needs the strength of the com- 
bined forces of all automobile 
dealers to accomplish needed 
changes. Hence my unqualified 
endorsement of the national 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and 
earnest advice to dealers to be- 
come affiliated with it. 

* a * 


Retail Dealers 


Exclusively? 

RECOMMEND that it should be 

the ultimate goal of NADA to 

become just what its name indi- 
cates, and that the executive board 
and directors be composed ex- 
clusively of retail dealers. The 
association can well have behind 
it separate chapters of supporting 
groups, consisting of (a) manu- 
facturers, (b) distributors, (c) 
finance companies, (d) parts manu- 
facturers, (e) parts wholesalers— 
and any other group that has an 
interest in the trade. These sup- 
plementary groups can function as 
they do in many other trades. 

It is generally recognized that 
retail dealers are the public con- 
tacts of any trade. When public 
relations are to be improved, of 
course trade factors other than 
retailers are interested and con- 
cerned, and provision should be 
made to encourage their support. 
Consider, for instance, the laun- 

(Continued on Page 35, Col. 1) 
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Dealers’ Stake in Reconversion 
Greater Than Factories’ 


How soon would you like to have new 


cars to sell? 


“That’s a silly question,” you say, ‘why, 


just as soon as possible!” 
x * * 


The whole industry is agreed on that 
point, but it’s not as simple as that.... 
AND it’s time dealers start doing some- 


thing about it. 


Car manufacturers doubtless could stand 
a long delay in resumption of new-car 
production much better than individual 
dealers, who have been beset by more war- 
time problems than any other group. That 
is why, if for no other reason, that dealers 
must get busy on reconversion problems. 


“What can dealers do?” you ask, and 


the answer is—plenty. 


First of all, dealers must become vitally 
interested in the reconversion problem, 
learn what it’s all about—and then urge 
their congressmen, who hold the key to a 
solution, to make the subject of first 


importance on their agenda. 
* 


What must be done at once to speed 


Auto Dealers Warned 


On Use of ’42 Cars 


WASHINGTON.—Auto dealers 
were advised again last week 
by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration that they may not 
take for their personal use new 
or used 1942 automobiles they 
have bought since the sale of 
those cars was frozen. 


Since all 1942 passenger auto- 
mobiles, whether new or used, 
are considered rationed cars 
under the regulations, it was 
pointed out, dealers may use & 
1942 car acquired on and after 
Jan. 2, 1942, only for (1) demon- 
strating the car to a ration 
certificate holder who is inter- 
ested in buying it, and (2) de- 
livering the car to buyer. 


Just Among Dealers 


E. R. Elliott (Ford), Coeur 
D’Alene, Idaho, has some celebrat- 
ing to take care of during Janu- 
ary. The 25th is his birthday, and 
the month also marks his 23rd year 
in the business and his 2ist year 
as a dealer. He is Idaho director 
for NADA, so will be celebrating 
in Detroit. Back in his home town 
he is a member of the Selective 
Service Board and the Coast Guard 
Reserve. ... W. Cleve Stokes (Mer- 
cury-Lincoln distributor), Mont- 
gomery, Ala., also has a birthday 
in January. It isn’t quite clear 
whether Stokes made Montgomery 
famous or Montgomery made 
Stokes famous. It is certain, how- 
ever, that W. Cleve made Stokes 
Corners in Montgomery famous as 
automobile headquarters. 


* * &* 


Arthur G. Miller (DeSoto-Plym- 
outh), Galesburg, IIl., is one of the 
real old timers. He started 45 years 
ago this month. His experience in 
the early days included having 
farmers cuss out and lash with 
their whips at motorists who 
frightened horses on the public 
highway. He has long been active 
in association activities, serving as 
president of his local and state 
associations and now in his second 
term as Illinois NADA director.... 
Clarence Holt (Chrysler), Minne- 
apolis, started in Watertown, S. D., 
with Buick in 1906. He expanded 
with the growth of the industry 
and took on the Chrysler distribu- 
torship in 1916. . . . Lynn Snow 
(Ford), Oak Park, IIl., is one of the 
famous Snow brothers who started 
as “grease monkeys” in 1914 and 
made good. Now president of the 
Chicago association and treasurer 
of NADA. 


ES * * 

Howard Smith (Buick-Pontiac), 
Port Arthur, Tex., has had an 
interesting life. Starting as Buick 
dealer in 1913 and has handled 


the line without change ever 
since. In the meantime he has 
been mayor of the city and presi- 
dent of the local chamber of 
commerce and Rotary club. Lived 
to see his home town become the 
largest oil refining center of the 
world, and in the last year syn- 
thetic rubber and _ shipbuilding 
plants expand all over the hori- 
zon ... Robert Ledterman (Ca- 
dillac-Oldsmobile), Tulsa, Okla., 
practiced law from 1918 to 1927. 
One of his clients was Bob Green- 
lease of Kansas City, with whom 
he made the transition from a 
profession to a business in 1932. 
Since that time Bob has been 
busy in association activities, but 
has found time for some golf, 
hunting and fishing. He is strong 
on helping with the war effort, 
even to the eating of oleomar- 
garine without complaint. 
* * K 


S. J. Rogers (Chevrolet), Monroe, 
La., NADA director and member of 
the executive committee. He is also 
parish chairman of the War Sav- 
ings Staff. His record goes back to 
1917 when he started as a parts 
clerk. . .. J. E. Rodman (Chevro- 
let), Fresno, Calif., started as a 
dealer just 20 years ago. Since then 
he has been president of his local 
chamber of commerce and Rotary 
club and War Chest. At present he 
is NADA director for Northern 
California. One of the many deal- 
ers who operate farms, his particu- 
lar specialty being registered Here- 
ford cattle. 

* * * 

Harry Sommers (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh), Atlanta, Ga., will celebrate 
his 20th year in business this year. 
He was born in Philadelphia and 
traveled for the Packard Motor 
Co. for a while. He is a past local, 
state and national president of 
dealer associations. He has just 
resigned as OPA regional rationing 
chief. 


reconversion later? 


This resolves down to 


five basic points: 


1 


The government must set immediately 
a definite policy on the war plants and 


land it wants to keep; what tools and 


machinery it 


mainder. 


2 


3 


4 


D 


intends to keep—and then 


decide a policy for disposal of the re- 


The government must decide at once 
what it will do with the parts and 
material in process when war contracts 
are terminated. 

The government must decide at once 
on a financial policy in contract termi- 
nation, so that suppliers will have sufficient 
money to reestablish themselves in the 
reconversion period. 

The government must decide now who 
will handle contract termination—the 
Services which placed the orders, another 
government agency, or who. 

The government must decide at once 
a formula for reconversion and pro- 


duction resumption, so that all companies 
can get back into production of new cars 


at the same time. 


Enell Disputes OPA’s 60,000... 


New-Car Stockpile Put 


At 238,000 


DETROIT — Due to inadequate 
bookkeeping, the nation’s present 
stockpile of new cars actually to- 
tals 238,000 instead of the 60,000 
recently estimated by OPA, it was 
estimated last week by M. J. Enell, 
manager of Car Preservers, Inc., 
who has been supervising prepara- 
tion of stored cars. 


The wide discrepancy in figures, 
Enell declares, is due to the fact 
that OPA’s chief source of infor- 
mation is the issuance of rationing 
certificates by local boards, and it 
is known that in a good percentage 
of cases recepients of the certifi- 
cates either do not use them or are 
forced to obtain new ones because 
of expiration. 


Moreover, Enell says, many 
dealers have bought up and 
stored hundreds of makes of cars 
other than those ordinarily han- 
dled, and this has contributed to 
confusion on the number of new 
cars actually available. 


Recognizing the absence of ac- 
tual stockpile figures, WPB is now 
taking an official census of new 
cars and trucks in dealer and dis- 
tributor hands, as of the close of 


Sommers Quits 


As Ration Aide 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Resigna- 
tion of Harry Sommers, Atlanta 
automobile dealer, as Southern 
regional rationing executive of the 
Office of Price Administration, was 
announced last week by Regional 
Administrator James C. Derieux. 


Derieux said James F. Arm- 
strong, former Birmingham auto- 
mobile dealer, now regional mile- 
age rationing officer, would serve 
as acting rationing executive. 


Chicago Auto Division 
Over Top in Drive 


CHICAGO.— Under the chair- 
manship of James F. Goodwin, 
Dodge-Plymouth dealer, the metro- 
politan Chicago automobile group 
exceeded its quota of $17,000 by 
110 percent in the recent Com- 
munity and War Fund campaign. 


Time to Stop! 


Does OPA believe it can make 
a used car price ceiling and 
rationing program work—after 
knowing of the black market 
created by its used truck ceiling, 
and after noting the failure of 
used car ceilings in Australia 
and Canada? 


Units 


business Dec. 31, 1943. It will be 
some time, however, before official 


figures are compiled. 
* *x * 


5,122 New Cars, Trucks 


In Chicago Area 


CHICAGO.—Results of a survey 
conducted by the War Production 
Board here to determine the sup- 
ply of new and 1942 used motor 
vehicles on hand among Cook 
County dealers Nov. 1, were an- 
nounced last week. 


Reporting dealers numbering 125 
had a total of 5,535, of which 4,042 
were new passenger cars, 413 used 
1942’s, and 1,080 new trucks. 


Harry Grimm, regional head of 
the WPB automotive division, who 
conducted the survey, asserted that 
all of these vehicles had been 
maintained in accordance’ with 
WPB regulations and were in ex- 
cellent condition. 


Reagan, Cleary 
Named OPA 


Consultants 


CHICAGO.—Two Chicagoans, 
William D. Reagan and Edward L. 
Cleary, have been appointed mem- 
bers of the OPA automobile ration- 
ing branch committee of consult- 
ants. 


Reagan, who handles Chrysler- 
Plymouth and is treasurer of the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Assn., 
is in the group of 20 representing 
dealers. Clearly, general manager 
of CATA, is one of 11 managers. 


The CATA in discussing the com- 
mittee called special attention to 
the presence of eight used-car 
dealers in the national group, stat- 
ing that it indicates “serious con- 
sideration being given by govern- 
ment officials to used-car ration- 
ing.” 

“If and when used-car price ceil- 
ings are applied,” the association 
continues, “it is important that the 
errors created by used truck price 
ceilings be avoided.” 

DeSoto Memphis Dealer 
Is Now Iver Schmidt 

MEMPHIS.—Iver Schmidt, who 
has been associated with the auto- 
mobile business since 1910, has 
been appointed direct De Soto- 
Plymouth dealer here by J. B. 
Wagstaff, De Soto general sales 
manager. 

Schmidt is president of the 


Automobile Sales Co., which was 
complete service facilities. 
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In Britain It’s Different... 


Battle of Figures Is On 


In GM-UAW Case 


DETROIT.—A battle of figures 
figures that are likely to remain 
forever in dispute— marked War 
Labor Board hearings here on the 
UAW-CIO’s demands on General 
Motors Corp. 

GM charged that UAW demands 
would increase the wage costs of 
the corporation’s war production 
$400,000,000 annually, or by more 
than 40 percent in 1944. Its figures, 
GM said, included only those de- 
mands on which reasonable esti- 
mates of minimum cost could be 
made. 

Lashing back for the UAW, Wal- 
ter Reuther, vice-president, said 
that GM’s estimates were “false 
propoganda aimed at _ inflaming 
public opinion against labor.” 

Turning to the cost of living, 
GM’s statement said: 

“Furthermore, the wages of Gen- 
eral Motors’ workers, no matter 
how they are figured — straight 
time, total hourly earnings or 
weekly earnings—have gone up 
fully as much or more than the 
cost of living and are among the 
highest wages paid for similar war 
work in the country.” 

Reuther replied: 

“The UAW demands for the GM 
workers are predicated on the fact 
that Congress and selfish com- 
mercial interests have permitted 
prices to skyrocket while wages 
have been frozen; and on the fur- 
ther fact that the dollar income of 
labor, of which GM _ speaks so 
glibly, is far below the real pur- 
chasing income of labor.” 

When the hearing was adjourned 
until Jan. 17, major issues such as 
pay adjustments, piece work and 
maintenance of membership clauses 
were still to be discussed. 

+ * * 
Cost of Living 

Significant to one of the major 
points at issue between GM and 
the UAW was the report of the 
Bureau of Labor statistics last 
week that the cost of living rose 
only 3% percent in 1943, less than 
in any year since 1940. The in- 
crease in 1940 was 1 percent; 1941, 
10 percent, and in 1942, 9 percent. 

The CIO, however, claims that 
the index given is not a cost-of- 
living index, but merely a price 
index, which fails to reveal in- 
creased taxes, quality deteriora- 
tion, and other essentials in war- 
time living expenses. 

No report has yet been received 
from the special committee ap- 
pointed by the President to obtain 
the facts on the cost of living. 

* * * 


British Situation 

In contrast to the dispute on 
cost-of-living figures in the United 
States, Pat J. Carey, British war 
worker touring the country at the 
invitation of government agencies, 
said that there is little confusion 
on that point in Britain. 

Cost-of-living prices are con- 
trolled rigidly, and wages are fixed 









by agreement. If the cost of living 
rises, the national labor board 
automatically requests wage ad- 
justments on a national scale. 


Carey is chairman of the joint 
production committee of Handley 
Page Aircraft factory and shop 
steward. He was accompanied by 
Joe Smith, Chrysler worker, who 
had just returned from a tour of 
Britain. 

Smith said that he was much 
impressed with the cooperation of 
management in England. There 
were seldom disputes over minor 
things, he said. Smoking was 
permitted wherever there was 
no fire danger. Canteens were 
in central locations in the plants 
and provided substantial meals 
for 25 cents. Absenteeism was a 
joint responsibility of labor and 
management, and every effort 
made to eliminate its causes. 

In explanation, Carey said that 
management was more accustomed 
to working with unions in England 
than in the United States and that 
both labor and management lived 
under danger of bombings. They 
had gone through plenty together. 

The air blitz of England, long 
hours in the plants and hours of 
home-guard duties have left their 
marks on the workers of England, 
Carey said. They are dreadfully 
tired, but also dreadfully deter- 
mined to beat Hitler and to win 
the peace in England as well. 

Carey’s voice rose to a passion- 
ate pitch as he declared that the 
workers of England will demand 
that England spend twice as 
much as the war has cost her if 
necessary to provide a decent 
standard of living. 

A labor government after the 
war, he said, was not only a pos- 
sibility—it was a certainty. 

* * * 
3,425 Strikes 

There were 3,425 strikes in the 
United States in the first 11 months 
of 1943, labor department figures 
revealed. a. 

Foremen’s Dispute 

At a WLB hearing in Washing- 
ton, four automobile companies 
and the Republic Steel Corp. denied 
the contention of the Foremen’s 
Assn. of America that WLB has 
jurisdiction in disputes between 
management and foremen. 

The auto companies are Murray 
Corp. of America, Chrysler Corp., 
Briggs Mfg. Co., and Packard. Be- 
cause the Ford controversy still is 
developing, Ford did not actively 
support the arguments of the 
other firms, Ford counsel said. 

* ~ *x 


Marshall Fireworks 

Hailed at the end of 1943 by 
Time Magazine as the man of the 
year, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff, stepped into 1944 
amid a barrage of brickbats and 
bouquets. 

Marshall was roundly denounced 
by labor for his charge that the 
current strike situation was the 
damnedest crime ever committed 
against America, and just as 
roundly applauded by men like 
Col. Edward V. Rickenbacker and 
Rep. Andrew J. May, chairman 
of the House military affairs 
committee. 

In answering Marshall’s charge 
that the strike crisis was providing 
Hitler with a propaganda weapon 
to use in keeping his wavering 
satellites in line, PM, New York 
newspaper, asserted that on 
authority of official monitors of 
foreign broadcasts the Germans 
throughout the month of December 
referred to American _ strikes 
searcely at all. 

R. J. Thomas, UAW-CIO presi- 
dent, said that “this blitz against 
labor has all the earmarks of a 
Reichstag fire.’ 

“The Nazis burned the Reichstag 
to scarce the German people into 
handing over dictatorial power to 


Hitler,” Thomas said. “Somebody 
in Washington is willing to en- 
danger unity of the American 
people in the hope of. strait- 


jacketing labor.” 
It was reported that nobody in 
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SIX NEWLY-APPOINTED Cnezeee. regional heads. 


Left to right, seated: 
Frank T. Copeland, Houston; Wright, San Francisco; Cc. em, 
Memphis. Standing: Ray J. Nolan, Minneapolis; E. L. Hoffman, New York; 
George Merrill, Denver. Four of the six appointees are former Chrysler 
division district a Hoffman was formerly wholesale manager of the 
Chrysler New York . Wright has served the Chrysler division and the 
Chrysler Corp. in many capacities and at the time of his appointment was 
on the Central staff. Four of these yoy are newly-created. The New 
York region now comprises only Greater New York and immediately adjacent 
sections, with a Syracuse region, headed by Frank L. 

the balance of the territory. Nolan succeeds L. M. 

the Dallas region, in Minneapolis. 


Grant’s Retirement Spurs 
Speculation on Successor 


DETROIT. — Official announce-|manager, sales manager and fac- 
ment of the retirement of Richard | tory manager. 
H. Grant as General Motors sales| As the company progressed 
vice-president, as|Grant was made president and in 
of Jan. 15, spur-/|1920, with sales approaching $9,000,- 
red  speculation|000 a year, the company was pur- 
last week over|chased by General Motors. Two 
his successor but|years later Frigidaire was merged 
it was reported|with Delco Light, Grant continu- 
that no decision|ing as president. 
will be made In 1924 Grant was called to 
until March. Chevrolet in the capacity of vice- 
Present sales| president and general sales man- 
managers of| ager. During his connection with 
GM’s automobile} Chevrolet the company grew to 
de. divisions, plus the| be the largest single producer of 
R. H. Grant president of one| motor cars in the world. This 
of these divisions,| probably was Grant’s outstanding 
have been mentioned most promi-| selling achievement. 


nently as Grant’s successor. In May, 1929, Grant was made a 
In announcing Grant’s_ retire-| vice-president of General Motors, 
ment, Chairman Alfred P. Sloan jr.,;to apply his ability to all selling 
declared that Grant will remain a| operations of the corporation. Since 
director of the corporation. Grant,|that time he has been made a 
now 65, “is recognized as an out-|director of General Motors and 
standing authority on all matters/also has served on the administra- 
pertaining to sales and distribu-/| tion committee. 
tion,” Sloan said in praising his} In January, 1942, Grant was as- 
20 years’ service with GM. signed to head the Washington 
Before retiring to his farm | War Staff office, where for a year 
near Dayton, O., Grant will ad- | and one-half he assumed the duties 
dress the National Automobile |connected therewith. Six months 
Dealers Assn. convention Jan. 25. | ago he was transferred back to 


Born in 1878 at Ipswich, Mass., | Detroit. 
Grant received his collegiate degree p ————— 
at Harvard University in 1901, and| Railroad Blocks Truckers 
immediately turned to the selling AUSTIN, Tex.—The T Railroad 
field. His first position was in the! commission has denied applications of 
book department of the Jordan- pl a, Motor Lines for permits to 
Marsh Co., Boston department| €2&age in truck hauling from Dallas to 
store. Still seeking his particular = — on U. 8. Highway 80, accord- 
: g& to a statement from Beauford 
niche, he enrolled in the student) Jester, chairman. Hearings held in 
course of the New England Tele- anon = opposition from railroads, 
phone Co. and for three years was|{14,nct show, that additional trucking 
a salesman for that company. 


necessity, Jester reported. 
Then a friend working for the | 

National Cash Register Co. of 
Dayton, induced him to join that 
company as a clerk in the sales 
department at a salary of $28 a 
week. He rapidly progressed to 
salesman, then was assigned to 
contact the larger business firms 
and finally was delegated to train 
other salesmen. Later he was 
made assistant general sales 
manager, and in less than nine 
years after joining the company 
was made general sales manager. 
In 1915 E. A. Deeds and C. F. 
Kettering, the latter now vice- 
president of General Motors in 
charge of research, persuaded 
Grant to join them in a venture for 
supplying electric light plants for 
farms. Delco Light thus came into 
being, with Grant acting as general 


Henderson, handling 
Tuttle, transferred to 













Another Farce? 


Wouldn’t it be better if OPA 
tried to make its used truck 


price ceiling work, before at- 
A AMEBIOAN BANTAM 


tempting to hamstring dealers 
and the public with a used car 









Car Co. is presented with the A -N. i 
Illness of President Francie H. , eS 
at the plant ceremonies, necessitated his staying at home. 








Victory Model 
Is Counted Out 
By Christopher 


DETROIT. — Dealers need 
| worry about a standardized victory- 
model car built alike by a certa 
few, in the opinion of George 
Christopher, president and _ gen- 
eral manager of Packard. 

In a statement last week revea 
ing a 70 percent increase in out- 
put of war engines, many of the 
embodying increased horsepower, 
at only a 60 percent increase in 
government billings, Christophe 
praised Packard dealers for a fine 
job in keeping essential automo 
tive transportation going, and said 

“Of course he wants to know the 
future as regards his livelihoog 
namely, motor cars. 

“In my opinion, he need not 
about any standardized victory 
model to be built alike by a cer- 
tain few. I think he will find 
things working out so that 
car makers, whatever their war- 
production assignments, are given 
pretty much an equal time and 
chance to follow the free enter- 
prise of resuming at least limited 
car production before the pres 
ent automotive transportation 
wears itself out completely.” 
Christopher said that Packa 

outlets now number 95.1 percent of 
the pre-Pearl Harbor total, wit, 
1943 mortality less than new ap 
pointments. 
| He felt that progress was bein, 
made with government authoritie” 
in preparing the way for contract 
termination, and hoped that eve 
more could be done without jeopar- 
dizing war production. 

Four months was his best gues 
on time needed for Packard to 
start car manufacture, assuming 
unusable government-owned ma- 
chinery could be cleared from 
the plant and material secured 
for car building. Other plans 
possibly might materialize which 
could even shorten this time, he 
said, and designs have alread 
been completed for a modern 
new plant layout which could in 
crease car production as much 
as half again its peacetime high. 

“In this connection, Packa 
recognizes a twofold obligation: 
to its loyal body of car owners 
and to the dealers who ser 
them,” said Christopher. Authori- 
tives have already sensed the war 
time need for maintaining adeé 
quate stock of car parts and for- 
mer car makers are being alloweg 
to replenish vital inventories. Eve? 
with the trend of the industry 
downward in a parts way, Pack 
ard has administered a helpfw 
parts program for its owners of 
older cars and has done 50 pe 
cent more parts business in 1943 
than the year before.” 

Discussing war productio 
Christopher told a press confer- 
ence here that the company es 
mates its 1943 business in Rollg 
Royce aircraft and Packard ma- 
rine engines for PT boats at $35 
000,000. This is 3% times greate 
than the company’s biggest car 
production year. 



























































































It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news 


better renew NOW 
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Fenn, who was to accept the awa 
To carry throu 





Washington even remotely believes 


JOHN H. IDOLE AMP. Ces of} that Marshall delivered his attack 
peoeeane® oF EL) Vaniman as di.| Without having been told to do so 
rector of WPB’s automotive division.’ by President Roosevelt. 








ceiling-rationing program? 
your congressmen and 


the program, however, the Army and Nav 
and made a duplication presentation of the “E” flag and “E” pin. his 
senoves = — nn aan ume * arene has ae made in this manne 
.- Col. r - Downie, U. S. Army, d distri 
Pittsburgh Ordnance district, pinning an “E’”’ pin ad ne or 


officials visited Fenn at his home 
OPA! 
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Dealers tell me 


By John O. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


NATEET the vice-presidents of | 


National Automobile Dealers 

Assn. for the coming year: 
Harold A. Lanphear, Providence; 
W. L. Mallon, Newark, N. J.; R. C. 
ones, Reading, Pa.; C. B. Robert- 
son, Jr., Richmond, Va.; A. E. 
Summerfield, Flint, Mich.; Lynn §. 
now, Chicago; Harry Sommers, 
Atlanta; D. G. Kelly, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; D. E. Castles, St. Louis; S. 
. Rogers, Monroe, La.; E. Jack 
Beatty, Denver; A. J. Dingeman, 
Oxnard, Calif. 
* 


Two-Way 


?roposition 
HEIR responsibilities will 
great. They are to decide 
policies and activities of the 
sociation in a year when there are 
ore uncertainties than ever be- 
fore. They are leaders—the volun- 
tary choice of the dealers in their 
respective territories. Their job 
isn’t so much the making of de- 
_cisions in accordance with their 
wn judgment, as making decisions 
in accordance with the wishes of 
the dealers they represent. This is 
a two-way proposition—the seeking 
of information from below as well 
as getting action from above. I say 
this now, at the start of a new 
year, and previous to the Detroit 
convention, that we all need a full 
understanding as to the responsi- 
bilities of this leadership. 


I can say without any attempt 
to flatter them, that the mem- 
bers of NADA have honored 
these leaders, as well as all mem- 
bers of the association, with their 
selection. It has been a demo- 
cratic procedure. Each of these 
regional vice-presidents not only 
was elected a director of the 
national association by organized 
dealers within his state, but they 
have all been elected regional 
vice-presidents by the directors 
from the zones they represent. 
As vice-presidents they auto- 
matically become the Executive 
Committee of NADA which will 
decide the policies and act as the 
administrative body of the as- 
sociation for the next 12 months. 

- * * 


Must Protect 


Dealer Interests 
Y conception of NADA is that 
it should protect and advance 
the interests of automobile retail- 
ing. It should also advance and 
protect public interest and safety. 
One criticism of the new ad- 
ministration is that some of the 
vice-presidents are distributors. 
While I have nothing but the 
greatest appreciation of the high 
character of distributors, I think 
NADA policies should be directed 
entirely and exclusively from the 
standpoint of the retail trade. A 
distributor is a different branch 
of the industry. He has a valu- 
able contract from the factory. 
His success and his principal in- 
terest are in distributing more 
cars. He is oftentimes the source 
of more pressure than the fac- 
tory itself. It is asking too much 
of the distributors on this board 
to forget their attitudes as dis- 
tributors of cars and consider 
only the position of retailers. 
ea ot Ea 


Should Forget 


ontracts 

AM an advocate, and always 

have been, of the principle that 
he rules and regulations of NADA 
should preclude distributors from 
being directors or officers. Eventu- 
ally this result must be brought 
about. In the meantime distribu- 
ors on the executive committee as 
well as on the board, next year 
must forget their distributing con- 
racts. They must consider only 
the trade relationships between 
dealer and consumer. 

That’s an important thing we 
need to consider if we are to 
convince a large share of the re- 
tail dealers in the United States 
of their self interest in belonging 


be 
the 
as- 


to and supporting the associa- 
tion. 
* * 


* 
Urges Dealers 
To Join Up 

ENERGETICALLY advocate 

that all dealers join up. You 
can’t afford to neglect this oppor- 
tunity to join in developing a pro- 
gram which only united effort can 
perfect and complete. 

There are many ramifications 
in a dealer’s business that he 
himself can do little about. He 
needs the strength of the com- 
bined forces of all automobile 
dealers to accomplish needed 
changes. Hence my unqualified 
endorsement of the national 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and 
earnest advice to dealers to be- 
come affiliated with it. 


* * * 


Retail Dealers 


Exclusively? 

RECOMMEND that it should be 

the ultimate goal of NADA to 
become just what its name indi- 
cates, and that the executive board 
and directors be composed ex- 
clusively of retail dealers. The 
association can well have behind 
it separate chapters of supporting 
groups, consisting of (a) manu- 
facturers, (b) distributors, (c) 
finance companies, (d) parts manu- 
facturers, (e) parts wholesalers— 
and any other group that has an 
interest in the trade. These sup- 
plementary groups can function as 
they do in many other trades. 

It is generally recognized that 
retail dealers are the public con- 
tacts of any trade. When public 
relations are to be improved, of 
course trade factors other than 
retailers are interested and con- 
cerned, and provision should be 
made to encourage their support. 
Consider, for instance, the laun- 

(Continued on Page 35, Col. 1) 


Dealers’ Stake in Reconversion 
Greater Than Factories’ 


How soon would you like to have new 


cars to sell? 


“That’s a silly question,”’ you say, ‘‘why, 


just as soon as possible!” 
xk 


The whole industry is agreed on that 
point, but it’s not as simple as that... . 
AND it’s time dealers start doing some- 


thing about it. 


Car manufacturers doubtless could stand 
a long delay in resumption of new-car 
production much better than individual 
dealers, who have been beset by more war- 
time problems than any other group. That 
is why, if for no other reason, that dealers 
must get busy on reconversion problems. 


“What can dealers do?” you ask, and 


the answer is—plenty. 


First of all, dealers must become vitally 
interested in the reconversion problem, 
learn what it’s all about—and then urge 
their congressmen, who hold the key to a 
solution, to make the subject of first 
importance on their agenda. 


* 


What must be done at once to speed 


Auto Dealers Warned 
On Use of ’42 Cars 


WASHINGTON.—Auto dealers 
were advised again last week 
by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration that they may not 
take for their personal use new 
or used 1942 automobiles they 
have bought since the sale of 
those cars was frozen. 


Since all 1942 passenger auto- 
mobiles, whether new or used, 
are considered rationed cars 
under the regulations, it was 
pointed out, dealers may use a 
1942 car acquired on and after 
Jan. 2, 1942, only for (1) demon- 
strating the car to a ration 
certificate holder who is inter- 
ested in buying it, and (2) de- 

livering the car to buyer. 


Just Among Dealers 


R. Elliott (Ford), 
D’Alene, Idaho, has some celebrat- 
ing to take care of during Janu- 
ary. The 25th is his birthday, and 
the month also marks his 23rd year 
in the business and his 21st year 


E. Coeur 


as a dealer. He is Idaho director 
for NADA, so will be celebrating 
in Detroit. Back in his home town 
he is a member of the Selective 
Service Board and the Coast Guard 
Reserve. ... W. Cleve Stokes (Mer- 
cury-Lincoln distributor), Mont- 
gomery, Ala., also has a birthday 
in January. It isn’t quite clear 
whether Stokes made Montgomery 
famous or Montgomery made 
Stokes famous. It is certain, how- 
ever, that W. Cleve made Stokes 
Corners in Montgomery famous as 
automobile headquarters. 


* * * 


Arthur G. Miller (DeSoto-Plym- 
outh), Galesburg, IIl., is one of the 
real old timers. He started 45 years 
ago this month. His experience in 
the early days included having 
farmers cuss out and lash with 
their whips at motorists who 
frightened horses on the public 
highway. He has long been active 
in association activities, serving as 
president of his local and state 
associations and now in his second 
term as Illinois NADA director.... 
Clarence Holt (Chrysler), Minne- 
apolis, started in Watertown, S. D., 
with Buick in 1906. He expanded 
with the growth of the industry 
and took on the Chrysler distribu- 
torship in 1916. . . . Lynn Snow 
(Ford), Oak Park, IIl., is one of the 
famous Snow brothers who started 
as “grease monkeys” in 1914 and 
made good. Now president of the 
Chicago association and treasurer 
of NADA. 


* * eS 
Howard Smith (Buick-Pontiac), 
Port Arthur, Tex., has had an 
interesting life. Starting as Buick 
dealer in 1913 and has handled 


the line without change ever 
since. In the meantime he has 
been mayor of the city and presi- 
dent of the local chamber of 
commerce and Rotary club. Lived 
to see his home town become the 
largest oil refining center of the 
world, and in the last year syn- 
thetic rubber and _ shipbuilding 
plants expand all over the hori- 
zon... Robert Ledterman (Ca- 
dillac-Oldsmobile), Tulsa, Okla., 
practiced law from 1918 to 1927. 
One of his clients was Bob Green- 
lease of Kansas City, with whom 
he made the transition from a 
profession to a business in 1932. 
Since that time Bob has been 
busy in association activities, but 
has found time for some golf, 
hunting and fishing. He is strong 
on helping with the war effort, 
even to the eating of oleomar- 
garine without complaint. 
* * K 


S. J. Rogers (Chevrolet), Monroe, 
La., NADA director and member of 
the executive committee. He is also 
parish chairman of the War Sav- 
ings Staff. His record goes back to 
1917 when he started as a parts 
clerk. ... J. E. Rodman (Chevro- 
let), Fresno, Calif., started as a 
dealer just 20 years ago. Since then 
he has been president of his local 
chamber of commerce and Rotary 
club and War Chest. At present he 
is NADA director for Northern 
California. One of the many deal- 
ers who operate farms, his particu- 
lar specialty being registered Here- 
ford cattle. 

* * 

Harry Sommers (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh), Atlanta, Ga., will celebrate 
his 20th year in business this year. 
He was born in Philadelphia and 
traveled for the Packard Motor 
Co. for a while. He is a past local, 
state and national president of 
dealer associations. He has just 
—" as OPA regional rationing 
chief. 


reconversion later? This resolves down to 


five basic points: 


1 


The government must set immediately 
a definite policy on the war plants and 


land it wants to keep; what tools and 


machinery it 


mainder. 


2 


3 


4 


D 


intends to keep—and then 


decide a policy for disposal of the re- 


The government must decide at once 
what it will do with the parts and 
material in process when war contracts 
are terminated. 

The government must decide at once 
on a financm®l policy in contract termi- 
nation, so that suppliers will have sufficient 
money to reestablish themselves in the 
reconversion period. 

The government must decide now who 
will handle contract termination—the 
Services which placed the orders, another 
government agency, or who. 

The government must decide at once 
a formula for reconversion and pro- 


duction resumption, so that all companies 
can get back into production of new cars 


at the same time. 


Enell Disputes OPA’s 60,000... 


New-Car Stockpile Put 


At 238,000 


DETROIT — Due to inadequate 
bookkeeping, the nation’s present 
stockpile of new cars actually to- 
tals 238,000 instead of the 60,000 
recently estimated by OPA, it was 
estimated last week by M. J. Enell, 
manager of Car Preservers, Inc., 
who has been supervising prepara- 
tion of stored cars. 


The wide discrepancy in figures, 
Enell declares, is due to the fact 
that OPA’s chief source of infor- 
mation is the issuance of rationing 
certificates by local boards, and it 
is known that in a good percentage 
of cases recepients of the certifi- 
cates either do not use them or are 
forced to obtain new ones because 
of expiration. 


Moreover, Enell says, many 
dealers have bought up and 
stored hundreds of makes of cars 
other than those ordinarily han- 
dled, and this has contributed to 
confusion on the number of new 
cars actually available. 


Recognizing the absence of ac- 
tual stockpile figures, WPB is now 
taking an official census of new 
cars and trucks in dealer and dis- 
tributor hands, as of the close of 


Sommers Quits 


As Ration Aide 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Resigna- 
tion of Harry Sommers, Atlanta 
automobile dealer, as Southern 
regional rationing executive of the 
Office of Price Administration, was 
announced last week by Regional 
Administrator James C. Derieux. 


Derieux said James F. Arm- 
strong, former Birmingham auto- 
mobile dealer, now regional mile- 
age rationing officer, would serve 
as acting rationing executive. 


Chicago Auto Division 
Over Top in Drive 


CHICAGO.— Under the _ chair- 
manship of James F. Goodwin, 
Dodge-Plymouth dealer, the metro- 
politan Chicago automobile group 
exceeded its quota of $17,000 by 
110 percent in the recent Com- 
munity and War Fund campaign. 


Time to Stop! 


Does OPA believe it can make 
@ used car price ceiling and 
rationing program work—after 
knowing of the black market 
created by its used truck ceiling, 
and after noting the failure of 
used car ceilings in Australia 
and Canada? 


Units 


business Dec. 31, 1943. It will be 
some time, however, before official 


figures are compiled. 
* * * 


5,122 New Cars, Trucks 


In Chicago Area 


CHICAGO.—Results of a survey 
conducted by the War Production 
Board here to determine the sup- 
ply of new and 1942 used motor 
vehicles on hand among Cook 
County dealers Nov. 1, were an- 
nounced last week. 


Reporting dealers numbering 125 
had a total of 5,535, of which 4,042 
were new passenger cars, 413 used 
1942’s, and 1,080 new trucks. 


Harry Grimm, regional head of 
the WPB automotive division, who 
conducted the survey, asserted that 
all of these vehicles had been 
maintained in accordance’ with 
WPB regulations and were in ex- 
cellent condition. 


Reagan, Cleary 
Named OPA 


Consultants 


CHICAGO.—Two Chica,oans, 
William D. Reagan and Edward L. 
Cleary, have been appointed mem- 
bers of the OPA automobile ration- 
ing branch committee of consult- 
ants. 


Reagan, who handles Chrysler- 
Plymouth and is treasurer of the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Assn., 
is in the group of 20 representing 
dealers. Clearly, general manager 
of CATA, is one of 11 managers. 


The CATA in discussing the com- 
mittee called special attention to 
the presence of eight used-car 
dealers in the national group, stat- 
ing that it indicates “serious con- 
sideration being given by govern- 
ment Officials to used-car ration- 
ing.” 

“If and when used-car price ceil- 
ings are applied,” the association 
continues, “it is important that the 
errors created by used truck price 
ceilings be avoided.” 


DeSoto Memphis Dealer 


Is Now Iver Schmidt 


MEMPHIS.—Iver Schmidt, who 
has been associated with the auto- 
mobile business since 1910, has 
been appointed direct De Soto- 
Plymouth dealer here by J. B. 
Wagstaff, De Soto general sales 
manager. 

Schmidt is president of the 
Automobile Sales Co., which was 
complete service facilities. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

= OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering. —Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 








A Ray of Sanity 


ae once in a while lately, a slim ray of hope seems 
to break through the dark clouds of New Deal bureau- 
cracy in Washington—only last week New Deal Justices 
Black and Murphy jumped down the throat of Dyed-in-the- 
Wool New Dealer Justice Frankfurter for “insisting on 
injecting his personal views into law.” 

We who have been on the receiving end of Washington 
bureaucracy decisions, know only too well how far the 
personal views of the writers of the orders and directives 
are injected into the orders, instead of them being written 
solely from the basis of industrial and business experience. 

Now that we have seen this split in the ranks of the 
highest authority—and the gradual replacement of “brain 
trusters” here and there in the controlling bureaus by men 
with a good background of industrial and vocational experi- 
ence—we may ect a little more broad-gauge coverage 
in Washington orders. 

We might even hope that in future “rubber conservation” 
orders, for instance, facilities for the working of the 
synthetic and the production of cord and fabric will be 
— along with the production of the basic compound 
itself. 

This thinking may well be expressed in a broad-gauge 
reconversion policy that will soon cover such details as what 
disposition will be made of machine tools now owned by 
government in war plants and where those tools will be 
stored or disposed. 


This ray of sanity might even reach into the current 
demand by a small clique of New Deal OPAians, who are 
earnestly and vigorously trying to impose a ruinous type of 
used car ceiling price regulation on the automotive dealers 
of this country. 

From every indication we have seen so far, it is the 
personal desire of these promoters to build up a little 
hiearchy for themselves inside OPA that actuates their 
activity and drafting of the proposed regulation. All ex- 
perienced dealers will agree that a sane and logical approach 
to a regulation that would effectively control the compara- 
tively few cases of exhorbitant prices asked on used vehicles, 
would be a simple directive that would leave all the oppor- 
tunity for free trading open to legitimate dealers. 

The public itself and the “brokers’—the fly-by-night 
opportunists—are the major offenders in today’s market. 
Cumbersome and unworkable price ceilings, such as the used 
truck ceiling, only develop black markets and uncontrollable 
“backyard” transactions—they don’t control the thing they 
are written to control. 

Let’s hope that the sound business thinking of experi- 
enced OPA directors will nip this last-ditch promotion by 
the “job builders” in the bud before dealers become so 
entirely disgusted with OPA’s “on-again-off-again” tactics 
that they turn the key in the door until the whole crazy 
merry-go-round sideshow is over. 





It has been said that every hu- 


man who can read, nurses the 
secret ambition someday to write 
a book. Probably only one in a 
million ever reaches this goal but 

recently, what 


“I SAW with age, taxes 
IT HAPPEN” and _ hellzapoppin 
everywhere, the 


urge is creeping over me. When I 
do write it (if the old Remington 
holds out), I will want to bind in 
deathless prose for generations yet 
unborn the kind of an America 
into which many of us were born 
in the early nineteen hundreds, and 
unless someone else has beaten me 
to the copyright, I'll title my book 
I Saw It Happen. 

Democrats, particularly New 
Dealers, will give it a big hand | 
because I will give Franklin De-! 
lano full credit for abolishing pro- | 
hibition, guaranteeing saving ac-j; 
counts, establishing the federal 
housing, CCC camps and many a! 
worthy government-financed proj- ' 
ect. Republicans, on the other 
hand, will probably buy the entire 
first edition for campaign pur- | 
poses because it will tear the hide | 
off the bureaucracy and centrali- | 
zation of government which has’ 
created an appalling number of 
federal employes on too many 
visionary and crackpot schemes of 
regimentation. You can see why 
my book is bound to be a best 
seller and a positive “must” for 
reprinting in Reader's Digest. 

ad * 








The argument in closing chap- 
ters will be that we Americans 
slipped somewhere along the line 
in our God-given opportunity to 
create a better world for all the 
humans who inhabit it, by con- 


of democratic tolerance and un- 
selfishness, which we expressed in 
our first hundred and fifty years— 
just so long as the war-worn people 
in other lands could look across 
the seas to a country in which 
every boy had an equal chance to 
be president and every working 
man a chance to own his own car 
and a bath tub, we were getting 
somewhere, but when we began to 
take from our people by every 
subtle means of regimentation the 
individual’s right to determine 
when, where and what he wanted 
to do, we ceased to lead by our 
example and began to follow the 
age-old traditions of countries 
which had become accustomed to 
dictatorship, whether Czar, Mon- 
arch or Fuehrer. They all added 
up to the same one-man control. 
* * * 


tinuing to be the shining sa 


Probably without disclosing fur- 
ther the contents of the proposed 
book (which quite probably will 
never see the printed page), the 
readers of this little column of 
profound wisdom, will arrive at the 
conclusion that I believe something 
can be done about it. Even now 
with our complete involvement in a 
war of such proportions that it is 
taxing every resource of our amaz- 
ingly wealthy country, and as none 
of us ever dreamed we could be 
subjected, there is still left the 
opportunity to lead by our ex- 
ample. But to lose it now will set 
the progress of civilization towards 
our daunted four freedoms back 
for centuries. It has been well said 
that we know now who will win 
the war, but most Americans are 
pretty skeptical about who will 
actually win the peace. Many of 
us are old enough to have expe- 
rienced all of the wartime emo- 
tions: bond drives, high-sounding 
promises of peace, the return of 
heroes and the memories of those 
American boys who still lie beneath 
the little white crosses in Flanders 
Field. We want something more 
durable from the peace made this 
time. 

* Xx * 


Can America, following the same 
unselfish and self-efficient policies 
of the last war, win a lasting 
peace? I for one doubt it. And yet 
I see the same policies of with- 
holding from the press (which 
means the public) the full and un- 
censored details of deals and agree- 
ments with our allies, the same 
glamor of press pictures and news- 
reels of another “big four’ in 
secret meetings. The faces are new 
but the scenery too reminiscent of 
1918. 

Let the American people know 
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Praise 

We enclose our check in the 
amount of $7 for a two-year re- 
newal, dating from August, 1944, 
subscription to AuToMoTIVE News. 

Please accept our congratula- 
tions for the fine publication that 
you have, and for the fine service 
that you are rendering the nation’s 
automotive dealers.—W. O. ABSHER, 
Wilkes Auto Sales, Inc. (Dodge- 
Plymouth), North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Sent 

We would like to get four or five 
copies of your issue of Dec. 20, to 
use the article, “OPA Please Note.” 

We want to use same in writing 
our congressmen and _ senators.— 
A. P. CamMpsBeLL, Campbell Motors 
(Ford), Florence, Ala. 


Ditto in Canada 

Please let us know if you can 
supply six copies of AUTOMOTIVE 
News, Dec. 20, 1943. 

We are interested in the letter 
from Australia in reference to 
price ceiling regulations as we are 
operating under price ceiling, and 
our experience has been almost 
exactly the same as-that outlined 
by Mr. Hauslaib.—L. McCoy, man- 
ager, Waverley Motors, Ltd. (Cadil- 
lac-Nash), Ottawa, Ont. 


Re Used Cars 

The following was addressed to 
OPA: 

We want to bring to your at- 
tention the fact that our repair 
shop would be greatly handicapped 
if our used car department was 
closed. 

We have been in business 20 
years, have 22 mechanics and re- 
pair about 80 cars and trucks each 
day. 

Cold waves especially create ter- 
rific peaks and valleys in the auto 
and truck repair shops. We need a 
lot of mechanics in a cold wave; 
then when the weather turns mild, 
all cars have been fixed up and 
there is not much to do. To keep 
our force busy then, we recon- 
dition used cars. 

Price ceiling on used trucks has 
made it impossible for dealers to 


buy them. The same will apply to 


all and their decision will be right. 
Let this first principle of our 
democracy be an example to our 
allies. 


The views expressed in this column 
Anonymous eontributions will not be secepted but co 
observed uest. 
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used cars. With a price ceiling cars 
will not be displayed, and prices 
will really soar then. Besides cre 
ating a black market, a price 
ceiling on used cars will be a grea 
handicap to the legitimate new ca 
dealer in his service operation. It 
will greatly aggravate absenteeis 
in war plants and tie up trucks 
badly needed to transport essential 
cargoes. 

Our used car department often 
comes to the rescue of doctors and 
other essential men by loaning 
them a car while theirs is in the 
shop. This service would also b 
cut out. 

We have no more new cars to 
sell and the closing of our used 
car department will undoubtedl 
force us to make drastic cuts in 
our overhead, further handicapping 
us in our service Operations. Othe 
dealers will certainly be forced to 
cancel their leases and get out o! 
business completely unless. the 
OPA permits them to raise their 
labor charges. Some of these deal 
ers have already offered to sell us 
their entire assets, including used 
cars, which we had to decline, dud 
to the uncertainty of the situation. 
The fact that we don’t dare buy 
used cars has almost the same 
destroying effects as a _ ceiling 
would have. 


Because of the importance o 
maintaining essential automotive 
transportation and the need of ade 
quate manpower to do that job, we 
would appreciate a statement by 
the OPA that all thoughts of 4 
used car ceiling have been aban- 
doned. 

We appreciate the fact that Se 
lective Service officials are defer- 
ring our mechanics, but a pric 
ceiling on used cars will make i 
impossible for us to keep them 
steadily employed.—-Raynal Bros 
(Dodge), Detroit. 


Coming Event 


JANUARY 
25-26—Detroit (Statler). National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. annual meeting. 
26-28—Chicago (Edgewater Beac! 
hotel). Automotive Electric Assn. 
convention. 
27-28—Chicago (Stevens). Annual mee 
ing of National Council of Privat 
Motor Truck Owners. 
FEBRUARY 
1-2—Chicago (Edgewater Beach hotel 
ae Road Builders Assn. meet- 
ng. 
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Another Great AUTO-LITE Program to 


Help the Automobile Dealers of the Nation 


ae ne Ta Eve ry Here’s a program built for the boys hungry for the voices, the scenes 
and the sounds of home. Actually lets you listen in on 2-way messages 


at Yo ay Night . with men in battle positions. Packed with greatest stars of stage, 


screen and radio. Helps you build friendship with the boys who will 


i y 1 2 5 T AT | Oo Ni Ss > one day come marching home... and with their parents, friends and 


sweethearts in your neighborhood. It’s tuned to the times—will con- 
. tribute vigorously to War Bond Sales beginning with the great Fourth 
Ni. om AN ETWO a 4 ; War Loan starting January 15th. Tie in with this great program. 


TOLEDO, 1, THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY OHIO 


SPARK PLUGS + STARTING 
- LIGHTING + IGNITION 
BATTERIES * WIRE & CABLE 




















‘44, War Output Seen 
Below “43 Figure 


By A. H. Allen 


NEARLY NINE billion dollars’ worth of “production 
for destruction” has been accounted for by the 1,000-odd 
plants comprising the automotive and allied industries in 


1943. 


It is a record without parallel and, despite official 


predictions to the contrary, this writer would gamble it 


will not be equaled in 1944, 
for the simple reason that the 
bulk of the 1943 production 


represented “filling the pipelines” 
to the battlefronts. Requirements 
now are limited to attrition at the 
various fronts, and it would ap- 
pear to require some major mili- 
tary disasters for these losses to 
equal what was needed to fill the 
pipelines. 

Nevertheless, the WPB has 
issued estimates of 1944 require- 
ments and they stack up as follows, 
taking 1942 production as an index 
of 100: 





1948 1944 
Total war production.... 154 180 
Total munitions ......... 185 236 
PRGEMNG 65455400 006000885 243 426 
oo A eee 177 193 | 
BENIN. be Krew eebes-oe 203 4245 
Ground army ordnance 
_ i eee 163 167 
CSOMCPUCCION ik cccccssives 69 33 
ES cheoe sb sresuneevn 113 75 
Trucks, over 2% tons.... 119 205 
Small arms ammunition. 242 145 


PERENEED kc ees cece reeks 170 282 


Thus, except for tanks, plant 
construction and small arms am- 
munition, an appreciable increase 
is indicated- all along the line. 
However, sudden changes in the 
military situation abroad could 
have immediate effect on these 
projections, so probabilities must 
be tempered with realities. 

* * * 


Hot Subject 


For SAE 


POSTWAR potentialities of war- 
time engineering developments will 
constitute one of the “hot” subjects 
up for discussion 
at the annual So- 
ciety of Automo- 
tive Engineers’ 
assemblage this 
week in Detroit. 
Progress in man- 
ufacture and 
utilization of 
metals, plastics 
and rubber will 
be put under the 
microscope and 
an attempt made 
to evaluate what 





is in store. 

To speed up action on both 
wartime and postwar problems 
of standardization, the SAE is 
reorganizing its iron and steel 
group by means of establishing 
10 product panels, covering steel 
producers, iron and steel cast- 
ings, aircraft, tractor, agricul- 
tural and earth moving equip- 
ment, automotive vehicles, power 





plants, gears and power trains, 
springs and antifriction bearings. 
The panels will permit wider 
representation of both producers 
and users and will lead to quicker 
decisions on matters of standard- 


ization. 


* * 


New Engines 
On Test 

A LEADING producer of auto- 
mobiles now has on test nine dif- 
ferent engine designs, all based on 
the idea of light metal cylinder 
blocks, aluminum or magnesium, 
into which are fitted cast iron or 
steel cylinder sleeves or liners. 
This general type of construction 
is used on both the Allison and 
Packard Rolls-Royce in-line air- 
craft engines, but as yet has not 
invaded the automotive field. One 
of the designs under test is re- 
ported to be an engine split con- 
ventionally on a horizontal plane 
between the block and the crank- 
case; a second is split vertically 
through the center of the block 
and crankcase. The latter is a 
revolutionary departure. 

Engine designs of this type are 
undoubtedly considerably more 
costly to build than the present 
passenger car engines, but mass 
production economies would 
bring down the cost somewhat. 
Present aircraft engines run to 
about $10 per horsepower, against 
80 cents to a dollar per horse- 
power for automotive engines, 
but if a design could be de- 
veloped for production in quan- 
tity for, say, $3 per horsepower 
and the horsepower reduced to 
around 60, the resultant weight 
saving and novelty might have 
intriguing possibilities automo- 
tive-wise. 

It would represent one of the 
first major changes in car engines 
since the day when Chrysler first 
brought out his high-compression 
head and revolutionized engine de- 
sign. 


Well Fixed 


For Diesels 


CONVERSION of the GM Sag- 
inaw Steering Gear division to the 
Diesel Equipment division is a 
clear indication of the importance 
General Motors attaches to diesel 
engines for the postwar period. 
With plants building diesels at 
Cleveland, Detroit and LaGrange, 
Ill., and a new division at Saginaw, 
supplying injectors and other parts 
for all three, the corporation will 
be well fixed to blanket the diesel 


* 


* * 





ING AMONG the contributions made by the automobile industry 
wn "Gas cea of armament is the device shown above which tests, without 


actually firing the weapon, the 


naval gun w 


kick, rammer and firing of the big 5-inch 
ich is being assembled at the Fisher Body Pontiac division. 


Developed by Fisher engineers in order to create simulated firing conditions, 


thus eliminating the need for a Some 
pressed air to obtain conditions resul 


ing 


range, the ees substitutes com- 
rom actually discharging the gun. 


| 
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EMPLOYES of the Chrysler Corp. Bofors Gun Barrel arsenal at the company’s 


Highland Park plant gave President K. 
the sixty thousandth 40 MM barrel which the 
ee him with the first two Chrysler-built barrels on Dec. 

Gillette, U.S.N., representing his father Capt. 
C. Gillette, chief inspector of Naval Ordnance for Detroit district; Keller; 
udwig, Naval inspector at Chrysler gun arsenal; Howard Brown, 
Matheny, manager of the barrel plant. 


ne to right, Lieut. Robert S. 
Lieut. M. C. 
representing the employes, and H. R. 
Chrysler is the largest 


roducer of Bofors 40 mm. anti-aircraft 


T. Keller, for a Christmas present, 
had made since some of them 


24, 1941. 





Million Army, Civilian Trucks 
Authorized for ’44 Output 


WASHINGTON.—WPB last week 
issued a formal order providing for 
the production of more than 1,000,- 
000 trucks and truck trailers for 
military and civilian use during 
1944. (According to previous an- 
nouncement, 123,492 trucks and 
25,045 trailers are for civilian use.) 

Direct result of this order, how- 
ever, prohibits any manufacture 
of truck, truck trailers or other 
vehicles unless specifically author- 
ized, but authorizations have 
already been issued by WPB 
establishing production schedules 
for the year. 

Terms of the order provide that 
production and shipment of these 
vehicles must be made without re- 
gard to preference ratings or 
directions of any governmental 
agency other than WPB. These 
schedules will be required monthly 
and revised when necessary. 

In order to secure production on 
time of various components going 
into trucks and traliers and other 
products using automotive type 
components, the order provides 
that WPB, as the necessity arises, 
will issue specific directions to 
suppliers of components which will 
fit the timing of their production. 
Into the schedules for the end 
products, the components covered 
by the order are axles, clutches, 
brakes, propeller’ shafts, rims, 
transfer cases, transmissions and 
wheels. Other components may 
be added to the list if required. 

Before any such directions are 
issued to suppliers of components, 


field from the smallest size to the 
largest. The future looks particu- 
larly bright for railroad diesels, 
built by ElectroMotive division in 
Illinois, as anyone who has traveled 
one of the deluxe streamlined diesel 
trains can attest. 

Engineers are said to be toying 
with the idea of casting diesel 
engine injectors by the invest- 
ment method, as against the 
present method of machining 
them and drilling the almost 
microscopic holes in them. In 
fact, the trend everywhere is to 
discover means and methods to 
cut down on or eliminate ma- 
chining in the interests of reduc- 
ing costs. This is bad news for 
the machine tool builders who 
have already compacted 15 or 20 
years of normal business in the 


past three or four. 
* 


* * 


Postwar Prediction 


HERE IS another prediction we 
will venture for postwar motor 
cars: The gradual elimination of 
electroplated bright metal in favor 
of colored decorative trim, prob- 
ably electrocolored aluminum. 

Bad weathering qualities of 
chromium plate and the recent 
trend toward overdoing its use, 
plus reduced cost of colored alu- 
minum strip, will hasten the 
transition. 


Repeal 341 

If OPA can’t make its used 
truck price ceiling work, 
wouldn’t it be better to repeal 
that order before even thinking 
of a used car price peg? 


a thorough consultation will be 
had with them to ascertain the 
effect of the proposed production 
upon other important programs at 
their plants. 

No producer or supplier will be 
permitted, except when authorized 
by WPB, to accept an order for 
any products, the production of 
which will delay or interfere with 
his “frozem” schedule under the 
order, nor may any producer or 
supplier place an order with 
another supplier for a total quan- 
tity of any component in excess of 
his actual requirements. 

The order also assigns a prefer- 
ence rating of AA-1 to producers of 
motor trucks and truck trailers 
and suppliers of components for 
material entering into the produc- 
tion of these items. All trucks 


TAC Renamed OCO 


Tank-Automotive Center, Detroit, 
which will supervise the produc- 
tion of a million military and 
civilian trucks in 1944, hereafter 
will be known as Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, Detroit, it was an- 
nounced Thursday in Washington 
by Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell jr. 


and truck trailers produced under 
the terms of the order, except 
those on orders for the United 
States Army or Navy, will, upon 
completion, be held subject to the 
rationing procedures of Conserva- 
tion Order M-100. This will as- 
sure that these new vehicles will 
be put to the best possible use in 
the war effort. 

Simultaneous withe the issuance 
of this order, designated as 
Limitation Order L-I-E, the WPB 
also announced the revocation of 
Limtation Order L-I-G, which had 
prohibited the production of truck 
trailers after June 30, 1943, except 
for the war agencies and as spe- 
cifically authorized by the director 
general for operations. Truck 
trailers will hereafter be produced 
under the terms of Limitation 
Order L-I-E. 





































MAJ. BETTY BANDEL, chief of the Air WAC division of the Army & 
visited the Hudson aviation division in Detroit during her nation 
She was the first WAC major and is a former Tucson (Ariz.) 
Maria Bissonnette demonstrated how ailerons for Curtisg- 
her, from left to right, are: Roy Cha 
arn, 
on superintendent. 


Forces 
tour of air bases. 
newspaperwoman. 
Wright planes are doped. Watchin 
jr., of Hudson; Capt. Caroline 

Andrew Metz, a Hu 
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Hutchinson Over 


Export Corp. 


SOUTH BEND.—R. A. Hutchin- 
son, who before the war headed up 
European operations for Stude 
baker, was named 
president of the 
Studebaker Ex- 
port Corp. last 
week. 

Hutchinson suc- 
ceeds Arvid L. 
Frank, in poor 
health for some 
time, is now near- 
ly recovered. He 
will continue to 
serve as consult- 
ant and within a 
few months will 
again take up active duty with the 
corporation. 


The new president most recently 
has been vice president and gen, 
eral manager of the export corpo- 
ration, directing as well the gov- 
ernment procurement division o 
the domestic organization and Ca- 
nadian operations. 


In his 21-year association witk 
Studebaker, Hutchinson has super- 
vised virtually every export market 
In addition to Asiatic and Africa 
experience, he was in 1929 stationed 
in South America. He became vic 
president in charge of the Euro- 
pean organization in 1935. 


Hutchinson is chairman of the 
Overseas advisory committee of the 
motor transport division of the 
War Department and chairman o 
the export committee of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn. 


Output 


(Continued from Page 1) 
can stand up under inadequat 
transportation. 

When resumed, car manufacture 
will be allowed for all companie:! 
on an equal basis, the president of 
a large Detroit plant said. Quotas 
will be assigned proportionately’ 
based on each company’s average 
production in the four years beforg¢ 
the war, he predicted, estimating™ 
that about 30 percent of this four- 
year average would be authorized 

Some factories, he said, will be 
able to resume production in 
their pre-war facilities after old 
machinery is moved back, while 
other less fortunate companies— 
still heavily engaged in produc-' 
ing war materiel still urgently 
needed—will have to seek outside 
facilities. But, by some method 
or another, he predicted, all com- 
panies will be in there pitchin’ 
when the resumption date ar-' 
rives. 

Like other manufacturers, 
foresees labor and material costs 
for the new cars at least 20 per- 
cent above pre-war levels, but h 
declined to say whether all of this 
increase would be passed on to 
consumers. 


He speculated that, by confining 
production to one model and ong 
engine, costs could probably # 
trimmed 50 percent. It is consid- 
ered likely that some companie 
may follow this procedure in th 
early stages of production. 


R. A. Hutchinso 
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Can we keep our heads when Hitler loses his? 
by LEON HENDERSON, former head of the O. P. A. 


Have you considered the perils we face following the fall 
of Germany and the crushing of Japan? What shall we 
do with 2,000,000 demobilized servicemen, 8,000,000 
war workers, $50,000,000,000 worth of surplus materials 
of war, $20,000,000,000 worth of un-needed war fac- 
tories and equipment? How shall we rebuild the vast 
devastated areas of the world? Here are the startling 
problems that may suddenly confront us any day in 1944. 


7 \merican 


BUD SCHIRMER, Detroit Manager, 
BOB WOODRUFF, American Magazine Representative, 


JANUARY 10, 1944 


It’s CALLED the Political Action Committee of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Its chairman is 
Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ union and former co-chief of the Office of 
Production Management. Its purpose is to fuse, through 
education, the voting action of organized labor into one 
gigantic political force that, in the coming crucial elec- 
tions, will hold a balance of power far greater than that 
of any third party. The labor pains that gave this politi- 
cal giant birth are detailed in the February issue of The 
American Magazine, in... 


LABOR’S POLITICAL AIMS 
by PHILIP MURRAY 
President of the C. 1. O. 


The C.L.O. claims that Congress is grow- 
ing more anti-labor, more reactionary; 
that the tax program is inequitable; 
that the failure to control inflation is a 
scandal and disgrace; that government 
agencies are inefficient bunglers. Here’s 
political dynamite for all men in busi- 
ness and industry who realize that 
new patterns of decision must be made 
for the perilous post-war period ahead. 


No issue we have ever published more perfectly 
exemplifies the unique character of The American 
Magazine. Here, complete in one issue, are articles 
slanted sharply at the deep personal interest of the 
individual and his problems, problems that spring 
from significant national and international issues 
... Here, too, are complete novels and short stories 
by the greatest names in contemporary fiction. Read 
the February issue and discover: 


1. Why it’s a sell-out on the newsstands... 
with millions of copies shared with others. 


2. Why it wins and holds an audience no 
other magazine can match, the aspirational 
millions of “people who give a damn”, people 
whose ambitions and attitudes make markets. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Appeal to Dealers... 
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vanDerZee Hits Moves 
To Curb Competition 


DETROIT.—A. vanDerZee, vice- 
president of Chrysler Corp., as- 
sailed recently movements among 
dealer groups to 
restrict competi- 
tion. 

In an address 
to Chrysler field 
representatives, 
vanDerZee said 
that after 40 
years of progress 
and achievement 
“we find move- 
ments among 
dealer groups to 
restrict competi- 
tion, to restrict 
new blood entering the retail auto- 
mobile business, to arrange some- 
how by legislation and rules and 
regulations for security and mon- 
opoly.” 

Predicting that the automobile 
business would be an excellent 
one after the war, he neverthe- 
less warned that unless there is 
more clear thinking, disastrous 
confusion might result. 


He asserted that there was an 
accelerating drift in the United 
States toward political and eco- 
nomic ideas with which the idea of 
private competitive enterprise is 
irreconcilable. 


“There is agitation among deal- 
ers and dealer trade associations,” 
he said, “for state legislation to 
restrict competition and_ trade. 
Some dealers have favored used- 
car pricing regulations and used- 
car rationing—to restrict dealer 
operations and to restrict the per- 
sonal freedom of automobile own- 


West Coast 
Fears New 


Gas Slash 


LOS ANGELES.—With the Pa- 
cific war moving into high gear, 
reports last week indicated that 
West Coast motorists were in for 
another slash in gas rations and 
possibly a ban on pleasure driving. 

Western gasoline stocks are go- 
ing down sharply, as military de- 
mands increase with the speedup 
of offensive operations against 
Japan. Stocks were cut by more 
than 5.6 million barrels from July 
to October in Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 
At this rate, the Coast supply will 
be gone by December, 1944. 


If the situation becomes too 
acute, some hope for relief lies in 
the possibility of importing petro- 
leum to the Pacific states from 
other oil producing areas. The 
Office of Defense Transportation 
recently permitted transfer of 
70,000 tank cars of oil from the 
East to the West. 


Although coupon values were cut 
25 percent in October, California 
figures indicate that this resulted 
only in a 7 percent reduction, since 
most of the cars in the state are 
used for essential driving and sup- 
plemental rations were issued to 
offset the slash. 


War workers are still coming 
into the state, and they will require 
essential rations, making an 
already tight situation worse. 

Large-scale operations of a black 
market in gasoline also were drain- 
ing off supplies. 


vanDerZee 


Baruch Termination 


Clause Due This Week 

WASHINGTON. —A standard 
contract termination clause, ap- 
proved by Postwar Planner Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, is expected to 
be announced by the White 
House some time this week. 
The clause, it is understood, will 
deal with such subjects as sev- 
erance pay for workers, general 
accounting and legal problems. 

Later Baruch will issue two 
other reports, one dealing with 
disposition of war plants and 
surplus goods held by the gov- 
ernment, and the other dealing 
with the physical conversion of 
industry to peacetime pursuits. 


ers. They do not seem to recog- 
nize the potentially serious and 
far-reaching implications of these 
proposals.” 


VanDerZee also assailed the El- 
lender bill, now before the Senate, 
which proposes that only certain 
persons may engage in the business 
of retail selling and servicing of 
motor vehicle tires. Certainly, he 
said, this is class legislation and 
is not at all in the public interest. 

“I am of the opinion,” he said, 
“that if Congress should favor- 
ably consider this discriminatory 
proposal, it would be establishing 
@ precedent for further future 
legislative actions to _ restrict 
competition and promote mo- 

nopoly in the field of retail trade. 

“IT suspect that if it is enacted 
into law, other special groups en- 
gaged in the field of merchandise 
distribution will seek similar dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

“Charges have been made that 
all forms of highway transporta- 
tion (specifically including private 
automobiles and trucks) are not 
paying sufficient taxes to meet 
their fair share of highway costs, 
and these charges were accom- 
panied by proposals for virtual 
elimination of private motor trucks 
in the postwar era. 

“Certainly there should and will 
be improvement in competing 
forms of transportation by rail, 
by water, by air. As in the past, 
personal individual transportation 
will compete with and supplement 
mass transportation of goods and 
people. This is the competitive sys- 
tem—the profit and loss system— 
the striving for public acceptance 
system—that has given America 
the best transportation facilities in 
all the world. 

“So, as we view this business 
and its potential opportunities for 
the future, we must recognize the 
importance of thought and effort 
to maintain and advance the pos- 
tion of the highway and the 
motor vehicle. 

“The automobile dealer, instead 
of thinking up new schemes for re- 
stricting (perhaps unknowingly) 
his business opportunity and swal- 
lowing the idea that ‘protection to 
him’ in the form of the hobbling of 
competition and private initiative 
will make him ‘secure,’ should be 
carefully scrutinizing any and all 
proposals that are made, and he 
should be fighting to retain, and in 
some instances regain, the free- 
doms of action that provide an 
atmosphere and a field of oppor- 
tunity in which he can compete— 
in which he can produce and reap 
the rewards of merit, to the very 
limit of his skill and energy.” 


— 


Tomorrow's Cars and Roads 


Robert Moses Looks at Problem and Comes Up 
With Some Timely Suggestions 


Epitor’s Note: The following 
article, “Tomorrow’s Cars and 
Roads,” written by Robert Moses, 
New York City’s famed park 
commissioner and road-builder, 
appeared recently in Liberty 
magazine: 

“The automotive industry faces 
postwar research problems which 
will tax to the limit our vaunted 
Yankee genius. These problems go 
way beyond the shape, size, weight, 
speed and price of postwar cars. 
There are more things to be 
studied than my ffriend Mr. 
Kaiser’s 500-pound, five-passenger, 
100-miles-an-hour-on-one-gallon-of- 
gas plastic car, purchasable at 
every good filling station at five 
hundred bucks. 

“A distinguished architect  re- 
cently made this comment about 
housing to an association of build- 
ers: 

“‘Our industry is giving the 
general public a picture of radi- 
cal change and unusual improve- 
ment to come after the war, and 
this is going to be a boomerang. 
For a time at least there are 
going to be few changes of any 
importance and radical or mass 
changes in construction are going 
to come gradually and over a 
long period of time.” 

“Precisely the same remark ap- 
plies to the postwar automobile. 

There are plenty of things we must 
do to pave the way for the new 
car. For one thing, the makers of 
cars and fuel and the builders of 
roads must meet and cooperate. 
There is no sense in _ building 
trucks too big and heavy for the 
roads and roads too flimsy for the 
trucks, and in loading trucks and 
buses with heavy freight and pas- 
sengers better carried on rails. 
A Few Questions 

What does a manufacturer gain 
by boasting of high-speed cars if 
the destruction they will cause is 
so great that the public will turn 
against them? Why multiply trail- 
ers if communities get fed up with 
road gypsies? Why should the 
manufacturer’s interest stop at the 
salesroom and the highway engi- 
neer’s concern begin there? 


“The first chore is one for 
geologists as well as chemists, 
engineers and salesmen. Where 
shall we get gasoline? How fast 
are our oil supplies disappear- 
ing? What are the substitutes? 
Coal, of course, is one of them, 
but mining is becoming more ex- 
pensive. Another puzzle involves 
the future of iron ore and the 
substitutes for it. Still another is 
the problem of rubber. For- 
tunately, synthetic rubber is well 
on its way. 

“The question arises—how much 
will be synthetic and how much 
natural and what will be the costs? 


THE “WINGS OF ITS OWN” built into the sidewall of this airplane tire, 


catch the wind when the landin 


gear is lowered and start the tire spinning 


before it touches the ground, thus greatly lessening the wear and tear of 


landings. 
Goodrich Co., who developed it. 
and Henry Schippel, 
constructed in suc 
the “upper half’? of each rota 


tion o 


Shown with the tire are the three tire engineers of the 
Left to right, W. H. Ell 
in whose name the patent is filed. 
way that they opsing 


B. F. 
iott, R. W. Hursh 
The fins are 
back flush with the tire’sa side on 
wheel. 


Still another problem 
plastics and the new metals such 
as aluminum and magnesium, 
whose weaknesses and potentiali- 
ties are as yet only vaguely known. 


Must Make Guesses 


“Furthermore, we don’t know 
when the war will end, what sort 
of government we will have after- 
ward, what encouragement will be 
given to private business, how fast 
war orders will be canceled, how 
long the tapering-off process will 
go on, what plants, equipment, and 
tools now owned by federal agen- 
cies will be turned over to the 
present contracting manufacturers, 
abandoned, or otherwise operated. 
Nevertheless, the industry will 
have to make intelligent and con- 
servative guesses in the midst of 
all these uncertainties. 


“Public officials, on the other 
hand, must think of the roads of 
tomorrow, of advanced highway 
design and of improved mate- 
rials, methods, and equipment, 
without which the new passenger 
cars, trucks, and buses are 
worthless. We must have some 
idea of what production the in- 
dustry has in mind in order to 
be able to schedule road con- 
struction and repair intelligently. 
“A deal of nonsense has been 
spouted recently about highway 
travel. For a while we had a 
spasm of enthusiasm for tremen- 
dous_ transcontinental highways. 
This died as the result of sheer 
logic, because there never were 
figures to prove that there existed 
or would exist in the near future 
any really substantial amount of 
transcontinental travel as_ dis- 
tinguished from regional and local 
travel, excepting, of course, a few 
main routes from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf, and 
the Inter-American highway sys- 


tem. 
Not Practical Guide 

“General Motors spent some 

$7,000,000 on the Futurama at the 
1939-40 World’s Fair. It was a 
swell show. Thousands of people 
stood in line for hours to get a 
free ride on an ingenious merry- 
go-round from which they could 
see spread before them 16-line 
roads, photoelectric controls shift- 
ing cars from one speed level to 
another, and_ spiderlike bridges 
hanging by a single thread over 
great chasms and rivers. 

“The Futurama was a legiti- 
mate, first-rate, stimulating ad- 
vertising stunt and was de- 
servedly successful. But it wasn’t 
meant to be a practical guide 
for present-day manufacturers 
and public officials who must be 
responsible to car owners and 
taxpayers for what they do. 
Actual construction must be 
planned, financed, and done 
under all sorts of limitations. 
‘It is finally dawning upon both 

dreamers and rural-minded offi- 
cials that most of our travel 
originates and ends in cities and 
that when we by-pass the cities we 
simply duck around the entire 
problem and thrust it upon crowd- 
ed communities which cannot meet 
it without help. Standards for 
ordinary streets, country highways, 
and secondary roads are fairly well 
established. It is the congested 
urban and suburban main artery 
that requires our clearest thinking 
and best judgment. 


Public Is Enthusiastic 

“Out of all the welter of con- 
troversy about postwar public 
works one fact is emerging. The 
average citizen is enthusiastic 
about highway improvement. He 
knows -that our highways are 
rapidly going to pieces because of 
war restrictions on construction 
and repairs. He has seen what 
some communities have done and 
wants their example followed else- 
where. He wants as good a system 
for his neck of the woods as the 
best elsewhere. 


“Every American wants a dur- 
able, cheap car, and he looks 
to the automobile industry to 
provide it. He has no desire to 
wear that car out quickly on a 
broken and obsolete road system. 
What is more, he is willing to 
pay the bill. 

“How shall our highway improve- 
ments be financed? Some will be 
paid for out of matched federal 


is that ofjand state funds; 


some by bond 
issues, some out of license and gas 
taxes, some out of other current 
taxes, and some by assessment. 
Others will be wholly or partly 
self-liquidating by means of tolls 
and other service charges. For 
many years the American public 
paid tolls on turnpikes as well as 
bridges and ferries. But the back- 
bone of our new national highway 
system cannot be made out of toll 
roads. It will be devised and 
financed on a joint, cooperative 
federal, state, and city basis. 


Avoid U. S. Control 


“We already have substantial 
federal matched moneys for design 
of postwar highways, and the more 
progressive states and municipali- 
ties are taking advantage of these 
inducements and supplementing 
them with funds of their own. The 
federal program will be sound and 
successful as long as federal high- 
way officials continue to allow it 
to develop locally, do not interfere 
with local initiative, and demand 
only that the projects be feasible 
and the work well done. If there 
should be an attempt to run the 
entire national highway system 
from Washington, local initiative 
and support would disappear. We 
would then have the same cumber- 
some, overmanned, bureaucratic, 
federal machine in the domain of 
public works which we now have 
in so many other fields. 


“What sort of roads should we 
build? We should build park- 
ways where they are appropri- _ 
ate; that is, where there are 
scenery and local values to pre- 
serve, where travel should be 
restricted to passenger vehicles. 
We should have thru-ways free 
from traffic lights and crossings 
at grade, but open to all sorts of 
vehicles. Finally, there are ordi- 
nary roads and streets with 
frequent access which should be 
built the right width and with 
all tested improvements. 


“We have been experimenting 
with considerable success on major 
crossing eliminations. Several more' 
or less standard types have 
emerged. We have developed nu- 
merous examples of all these types. 
The problems are, of course, most 
difficult in metropolitan areas. 
Here the obstacles are most numer- 
ous, opposition is greatest, costs 
are highest, and the tendency is, 
most pronounced to make compro- 
mises with principles. We know 
pretty well by now what modern 
traffic arteries will cost. 


How Much to Spend? 


“How much can we afford to 
spend on our new arteries? There 
is no use hiding the figures. An 
ordinary four-lane concrete high- 
way runs to $100,000 a mile with- 
out counting the right of way. A’ 
typical rural section of four-lane 
parkway with only a few grade 
separation bridges costs $250,000 a 
mile; a typical suburban section of 
four-lane parkway, $400,000 a mile; 
a mixed urban traffic artery with 
six lanes, $800,000 a mile; a six-lane 
city parkway through expensive 
and often built-up areas, from 
$1,250,000 to $1,750,000 a mile; arte- 
rial improvements with six lanes 
and a service road along built-up 
waterfront, involving reconstruc- 
tion of plants and industrial and 
commercial structures, at least 
$2,000,000 a mile; elevated park- 
ways with surface lanes below in 
— average about $3,000,000 a 
mile. 


“Comparatively little is known 
about proper lighting and mark- 
ing of parkways and thruways. 
We need more experimentation 
in this field. We must have more 
study of parking facilities, espe- 
cially in cities, and of bus ter- 
minals, and we must decide 
whether private enterprise can 
provide the answers. Planting 
and landscaping is another sub- 
ject which requires much more 
study than we have given it. 
Obviously, more elaborate and 
more expensive landscaping is 
justified on a parkway than on 
an ordinary express road, but 
express arteries can also be 
planted intelligently and _ eco- 
nomically. In some places attrac- 

(Continued on Page 25, Col. 1) 
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Chevrolet dealers save the wheels that serve 
America, and Chevrolet products supply a large share 
of those hard-working, America-serving wheels! 

. That’s why more and more people are recog- 
nizing Chevrolet dealers and Chevrolet products as 
‘America’s Wartime Motor Transportation Leaders.”’’ 
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Navy Ex-Aide 
Hits Fuss of 


Renegotiation 
NEW YORK. — Henry W. 
Sweeney, until last March chief 


accountant of the Navy Board of 
Contract Appeals, asserts in an 
analysis made public here last 
week that even if the present Re- 
negotiation Act is held constitu- 
tional by the courts, and if it 
should be amended so that profits 
could be revised upward as well as 
downward, the theoretical ideal re- 
sults are “not worth all the cost 
and fuss and resentment.” 


Since leaving his government 
post, during which he sat in with 
the Navy Price Adjustment Board 
and was able to see it at work, 
Sweeney has been a representative 
of a contract brokerage concern. 


Also a partner in the Washing- 
ton law firm of Leve Brothers, 
Hecht & Hadfield and senior part- 
ner in the accounting firm bearing 
his name, Sweeney concludes that 
“while the consequent higher 
profits then retainable by war con- 
tractors might cause some dissatis- 





You have many 


EXECUTIVES of Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 
directors for “rendering the nation distinguished service in the design and 


Sno ay of vital war materials in vast quantity.’ 

Vice-President John V. O. 
L. Myers and Vice-President Carl W. Johnson. 
All except Palm were founders of the company 25 years ago. 


resident J. J. McIntyre 


Hopkins, Vice-President James 
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commended by company 


Left to right, Vice- 


Palm, President Ben F. 
In 1943, the 


company’s output of engine bearings and other precision parts, all for war 


purposes, exceeded $50,000,000. 
faction and lowering of morals in 
different quarters, the net decline 
in morale would hardly be likely to 
exceed that resulting from the dis- 
satisfaction of many business men 
with the law.” 

“My belief,” he says, “is that a 
more desirable aternative to re- 
negotiation would be a combina- 
tion of very high income and 
excess profits taxes; more careful 
setting of prices in the first in- 
stance, as in Canada, although de- 
termination of fair prices is far 


from being always possible espe- 
cially under war conditions; con- 
tinued control over prices and 
wages to keep inflation down and 
minimize waste of materials, equip- 
ment and manpower, and as an in- 
centive to provision of adequate 
postwar reserves and lessened dis- 
tribution of wartime dividends, de- 
ductibility of such reserves for tax 
purposes with suitable required tax 
adjustment after the final reserves 
needed can be ascertained more ac- 
curately.” 





AKRON. — Complete satisfaction 
with automobile tires made of syn- 
thetic rubber is reported by 96 
percent of Goodyear synthetic tire 
buyers reporting in a nation wide 
survey just made by Goodyear’s 
sales research department. Most of 
the tire owners reporting unsatis- 
factory service said that the fast 
wearing of the tire tread was due 
to mechanical faults in their cars. 


Nearly 5 percent of the car own- 
ers reporting have driven more 
than 20,000 miles on Goodyear 
synthetic rubber tires. Nearly 20 
percent of those reporting have 
driven 10,000 miles on their syn- 
thetic tires, and about half have in 
excess of 5,000 miles. 


Meanwhile, the Goodyear re- 
search laboratory announced that 
the third tire to be made from 
Plioflex, the new elastic plastic, 
had run 8,000 miles, raising the 
possibility of another entry in 
the postwar competition between 
natural rubber and synthetics. 





TO Say To management-men. 


Things about the better products you are 


designing ... the things they will do... the 


advantages they offer. Things about the ser- 


vices you render... the skills you place at 
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the disposal of customers... the new mate- 


rials you are using. Many, many things to 


say to management-men ... to the active 


‘executives, the decision-makers of business. 


best place to 


or general magazine of any kind. 


Business Week will deliver your advertising messages to 
more management-men, per advertising dollar, than any 
other general business magazine, popular news magazine. 


Business Week is the only news magazine sold as a busi- 


ness service exclusively to management-men. (It is not on 


sale at newsstands.) 
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. . its readers are all business men. 


Business Week is all business ... its editors are all business 
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fact that the tire was only the 
third one made from the new ma- 
terial and that the scientists of 
the company were certain that 
they could improve greatly upon it. 
Plioflex represents an important 
advance and a radical departure in 5 
the field of plastics in that it is 
the first elastic plastic capable of 
being vulcanized during molding - 
operations. It can be handled in ; 
hot molds exactly like natural rub- 
ber. 


Scientific studies carried on 
during the road tests showed that 
the carcass and treads reached 
maximum temperatures only 
slightly higher than those reach- 
ed in tires of natural rubber, and 
much below the temperatures de- 
veloped in tires of GR-S. 


Other tests have demonstrated 
that it is superior to natural rub- 


| The announcement stressed the 


ber in one immensely important 
aspect. It is not affected by the 
sun’s rays. 


In announcing the survey on 
synthetic tires, the sales research 
department also announced the re- 
ported experienced of a large taxi- 
cab company in the Middle West. 


Goodyear synthetic rubber tires 
in service, 1,500. 

Goodyear synthetics removed to 
date for recapping, 300. 


Average mileage before recap- 
ping, 20,000 to 30,000. 


According to the Goodyear de- 
partment, tire buyers are rapidly 
learning how to get the most out 
of their investments. The following 
rules are recommended as tried 
and true precautions: 


1. Keep inflation at recommended 
pressure, 32 pounds is preferable. 

2. Drive at wartime legal speeds. 

3. Keep car in first-class me- 
chanical condition as to alignment, 
brakes and balance. 


Ration Mixup 
Hits Truckers 
In Chicago 


CHICAGO.—Due to a change in 
the procedure for issuing T gaso- 
line coupons, and confusion result- 
ing therefrom, 60 percent of the 
metropolitan Chicago truckers 
failed to obtain their allotments of 
gas at the termination of 1943, 
Frank T. Corcoran, district chief 
of the ODT, revealed last week. 

Corcoran explained that the 
truck operators labored under the 
impression that their coupon books 
would be renewed automatically, 
whereas the new ruling makes it 
mandatory for them to apply for 
new coupons through rationing 
boards. 

The misunderstanding and con- 
fusion applied especially to small 
operators, such as grocers, movers, 
coal dealers and cleaning establish- 
ments, Corcoran said. Those with- 
out the new coupons found them- 
selves confronted by gas station 
refusal to honor the old, expired 
TT books. 

Speed in securing the 1944 style 
coupons is necessary in order to 
prevent a tieup of freight in this 
area, according to the ODT official. 
He said that applicants must file 
through local rationing boards, 
with tickets issued from the main 
OPA office in Chicago. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
discussions on following subjects: 
Wages and Hours, Regulation W, 
Murray-Patman Act, 1. percent 
increment, wages and_ salaries, 
stabilization and price ceilings, (all 
under supervision of Charles W. 
Bishop, NADA legal counsel); and 
discussions of gasoline, rubber, 
manpower, rationing and produc- 
tion, under supervision of Ray 
Chamberlain, NADA executive vice- 
president. 


Followed by question-and-answer 
period, and report of resolutions 
committee. CCC cocktail party. 

Wednesday Evening— Annual 
banquet with Tommy Richardson 
and Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker, as speakers. 

Directors will meet Thursday 
morning. 
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Could anyone help Mrs. Palmer? 


over the country. All told, Mrs. Palmer re- 


his picture appeared in LIFE several 
months ago. 


It was part of an article on Bernice Palmer, 
a Packard employee who devised some amaz- 
ing short cuts in making a’rplane engines. 


The story under the picture said Mrs. 
Palmer was still baffled by one problem— 
how to speed up the removal of burrs from 
cylinder gaskets—and asked if any LIFE 
readers could help her. 


Within a few days, suggestions for de- 
burring gaskets began to stream in from all 


ceived more than 1700, many accompanied 
by diagrams and the most precise scale 
drawings. Needless to say, she found sevéral 


that ingeniously solved her problem. 


We tell you this remarkable story because 
it’s an example of how things in LIFE im- 


press a tremendous number of people. 


Most of the country’s leading automobile 
makers realize that things in LIFE impress 
a tremendous number of people. And tokeep 
their product names before the public, they 


continue to advertise in LIFE—even though 
nowadays they’re turning out planes and 
tanks instead of cars. 

Week in and week out, 22,000,000 from 
Boston to Beverly Hills read LIFE. No other 
magazine ever had such a large weekly 


audience! 
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U.S. Backs Up 
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Law to Give 


Old Jobs to Returning Vets 


ST. LOUIS.-—-Citing as an ex- 
ample an incident involving a 
trucking company, W. F. Lubbock, 
representative of veterans at the 
local U. S. Employment Service 
Office, pointed out here last week 
that no subterfuges or technicali- 
ties are being tolerated in inter- 
preting the plain intent of the 
Selective Service Act in promising 
war veterans the return of their 
jobs when discharged from service. 


“With an average of 60 dis- 
charged veterans daily applying for 
jobs,” he said, “the problems which 
will confront general demobiliza- 
tion are beginning to become evi- 
dent. 

“Not all of the returning service- 
men want their jobs back, as they 
have outgrown them or have de- 
veloped new interests and ac- 
quired new skills, but if they want 
to go back to their former jobs 
they have the right to do so.” 


Lubbock told of the case of a 
new general manager of a truck- 
ing company who did not think 
the law applied to him when a dis- 





charged veteran went back to 
claim his job as superintendent of 
the loading platform. 


“See here, buddy,” the new boss 
said to the veteran, “I’m new here 
myself. I don’t know you and you 
don’t know me. I've a satisfactory 
man in the place, and jobs are easy 
to get, so go and get yourself an- 
other job.” 


When the veteran was sent a 
second time to claim his job, Lub- 
bock said, the employer told him 
he had consulted the union and it 
would not let him fire the man 
then employed in place of the 
veteran. Meanwhile, Lubbock had 
discovered the man holding the 
veteran’s job was a relative of the 
manager. 


Together with a _ representative 
of the re-employment committee of 
the Selective Service Board and the 
state representative of veterans of 
USES, Lubbock called on the man- 
ager. An explanation of the law 
induced the manager to change his 
mind. 


“A returned veteran cannot be 





AN ARMY OFFICER sent this piece 
of a bullet-ridden B-17 from the 
African front to show the durability 
of elastic stop nuts, the self-locking 
devices making Uncle Sam’s fighting 
planes safer and more effective war 
weapons. Despite enemy fire and the 
shock of a crash landing, the nuts 
held. The piece was put on display 
to give war workers at Elastic Stop 
Nut a first-hand view of _ their 
handiwork. 


fired from his job in less than a 
year without just cause, and the 
proof is up to the employer,” Lub- 
bock pointed out. 


“You can get it 


at Blakeley’s” 





Procedure for Disposal 


Of Army Vehicles Set 


WASHINGTON. — Procedures 
under which a number of com- 
mercial type vehicles will be re- 
leased by the Army has been an- 
nounced by the War department. 

Involved in the release are more 
than 10,000 commercial vehicles of 
1939 and earlier models, mostly 
trucks. In addition to the trucks, 
there are 989 new 1942 model pas- 
senger cars and about 50 new 
motorcycles. 

The motorcycles were acquired 
for Lend-Lease purposes, but were 
left on the Army’s hands when 
Allied requirements were cut back. 
The passenger cars became sur- 
plus as a result of a lower per- 
centage of material destruction 
than had been anticipated at the 
time of their purchase. 

Included among the used com- 
mercial vehicles are approximately 
100 having the general appearance 
of tactical vehicles such as jeeps. 
Actually they are not tactical ve- 





You know stores like Blakeley’s. There are one or two in almost every town. 
They always seem to have just the lines of goods and just the items that rural 
people want. And when a store becomes known for that trait—when people say 
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“I’m pretty sure you can get it at Blakeley’s”—well, there’s a sound reason for 
that sort of success. Such stores make a point of meeting the needs and prefer- 
ences of their rural customers—and many of them recognize FARM JOURNAL as 
the surest guide to the products it pays to stock and show. 


These are the products in your line advertised in 
current issues of the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. 





Rural Americans’ income has increased by 
billions. They’re putting a large part of it 
into war bonds, and spending still more for 
the things they want and need. Meet those 
dollars half way by featuring the products 


PHILCO PRODUCTS 


advertised in the FARM JOURNAL. Read by 
2,700,000 rural families—many of them 
in your Own area—it is America’s leading 
rural magazine—largest in circulation— 
strongest in sales influence. 
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Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how 
many FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three 
U. S. counties (practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL 
has more readers than LIFE, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, or COLLIER’S. 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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hicles, but early adaptations of 
standard commercial models for 
use aS weapon carriers, reconnais- 
sance cars, and the like. They are 
being relegated to general utility 
use upon being superseded by ve- 
hicles of modern tactical design. 

These and the other trucks, of 
all types and sizes, are being re- 
tired from service because of in- 
creasing maintenance difficulties. 
Since May, 1943, the Army gradu- 
ally has been retiring such equip- 
ment of model 1939 or earlier, but 
because of the urgent need of 
trucks for civilian use, it was de- 
cided at this time to accelerate the 
program. 

Most of the vehicles will be in 
operating condition, but some 
classified as “unserviceable for 
Army use,” are in need of servic- 
ing ranging from minor repairs to 
complete overhaul. 

Standard procedure is being fol- 
lowed in disposing of these ve- 
hicles, the War department selling 
nothing serviceable directly into 
civilian channels. Serviceable ve- 
hicles will be turned over to the 
Procurement’ division, Treasury 
department. Those needed by other 
federal agencies will be withdrawn 
and the remainder sold. 

Procurement division will coor- 
dinate disposal of the trucks with 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, which will make available at 
its regional and district offices full 
information as to proper certifica- 
tion, present location, price, terms 
of sale, etc. Similar information 
may be obtained from the 11 
regional offices of the Treasury 
Procurement division, which will 
conduct the public sales. These 
offices are in Boston, New York 
City, Washington, Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Denver, Seattle and San 
Francisco. 

Trucks classified as “unservice- 
able for Army use” will be sold by 
local salvage officers of the Army 
Service Forces by competitive bid- 
ding on written invitation. Bidders 
will be required to conform to 
maximum prices for used trucks 
as established in OPA Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 
341. All such sales are coordinated 
with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, which will have avail- 
able full information. 

Dealers interested in volume pur- 
chase should request the Salvage 
Officer at their Service Command 
Headquarters to place their names 
on the list of invitations to bid. 

All communications regarding 
surplus property or salvage should 
be addressed to the commanding 
general of the appropriate service 
command, with “Attention of Salv- 
age Office.” 

Here is an example: 

The Commanding General, 
First Service Command, 
Boston, Mass. 

Attention: Salvage Officer. 

Here are the commands and their 
headquarters: 

First Service Command, Boston 
—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 

Second Service Command, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y.—New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware. 

Third Service Command, Balti- 
more — Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, District of Columbia. 

Fourth Service Command, At- 
lanta, Ga.—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi. 

Fifth Service Command, Fort 
Hayes, O.—Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Kentucky. 

Sixth Service Command, Chicago 
—Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Seventh Service Command, 
Omaha, Neb.—Missouri, Colorado, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. 

Eighth Service Command, Dallas, 
Tex.—Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexi- 
co, Louisiana, Arkansas. 

Ninth Service Command, Fort 
Douglas, Utah—Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona. 











To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive Newa 
is a necessity. 
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VICTOR BELOTTI, INC. 


IKE other Oldsmobile dealers, Victor Belotti is going into 
his third year of wartime operation with supreme confi- 
dence in his own ability to weather any kind of storm that 
may develop, and in the Oldsmobile factory’s willingness to 
back him up to the limit. ‘ 
He knows from past experience the kind of aid to expect. 
He knows, for example, that he will receive up-to-the-minute 
advertising and service promotion, timed and tailored to 
meet his most urgent requirements. He knows that Oldsmo- 
bile field representatives will be right out in his shop when 
he needs them —helping to make his service operation more 
efficient, helping to secure additional manpower, helping to 
keep his used car stock moving at a profit. He knows, too, 
the value of Oldsmobile’s business management advice and 
assistance; of the Oldsmobile “Round Table” publication as 
a clearing house for proven ideas; and of Oldsmobile’s 
“special” programs which are quickly inaugurated to meet 
any “special” problems. 


It is this kind of support that gave Belotti the confidence to 
buy, even in wartime, the building in which his firm is 
housed. It is this kind of support that causes dealers all over 


the country to say ‘““War or peace... you can a/ways count 
on Oldsmobile!” 


HERE ARE EXPRESSIONS FROM 
OTHER DEALERS 


RENO, NEVADA—‘‘Your suggestions 


last year, and last year's figures top 
and assistance in increasing service 


those of 1941 by more than 130':, 


business have made it possible to 
double our former volume, with 
the result that our operation has 
shown profits greatly in excess of 
expectations.” 


—JOHN T. WHITMIRE COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—**Too much credit 
cannot be given to you and your 
organization, not only for their analy- 
sis of our business, their planning 
for its improvement, but also for the 
fighting spirit they manifested and 
imparted to our own organization.” 

—INGRAM & MARTIN 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—‘‘Our Customer 
Labor Sales for the first four months 
of this year show an increase of 
nearly 50% over the same period 


showing that all of your suggested 
improvements have paid dividends.” 
—HERRICK MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 


MONROE, MICH.—‘'It surely gives me, 
as an Oldsmobile Dealer, a feeling 
of confidence in the future to know 
I can depend on your organization 
for assistance of any nature when- 
ever it is needed.” 


—WOTRING MOTOR SALES 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—*‘‘Of course 
I have never hesitated to call upon 
you for any kind of assistance when 
the going was good; but it surely is 
inspiring to a dealer for his Factory 
to step up to his problems, volun- 
tarily, in times like these.” 
—THACKSTON MOTOR COMPANY 


—SYOU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON 


AJLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 


MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 











i4_ 
Old Timers Plan 
Michigan Council; 


Slocum Chairman 


NEW YORK.—Plans are under 
way to organize a Michigan Coun- 
cil of the Automobile Old Timers, 
Inc., America’s national organiza- 
tion of motor car pioneers. 


President George Conrad Diehl 
has appointed the following as a 
committee on arrangements, which 
will extend an invitation to all 
members in the state to attend a 
luncheon to be held in Detroit 
shortly: 

Ransom E. Olds, honorary chair- 
man; George M. Slocum, chairman; 
Gladys Olds Anderson, William G. 
Bryant, Charles T. Bush, treasurer; 
Fred M. Zeder, Percy Owen, Rich- 
ard Harfst, secretary. 

In his letter of appointment, 
Diehl stated there were many his- 
torical events in Michigan pertain- 
ing to the development of the auto- 
mobile, which should be suitably 
recognized by the local and na- 
tional groups. 

Some of these are being consid- 
ered by the Automobile Historical 
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B. Wagstaff, general 


sales manager of DeSoto, here discusses plans for looked-for 1944 peak service 


volume wit 


in Detroit. All of the regional chiefs, 
country 

replace 

Commemorative Committee, and 


this new AOT Council will play an 
important part in the program 
which is to honor distinguished 
pioneers of Michigan. 

There are 60 members in the 
state with a majority in Detroit. 
Other localities having representa- 
tion include Dearborn, Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Flint, Grand Rapids, 


DeSoto regional managers at a six-da 


meeting held recently 
representing all sections of the 


reported that uncertainties of the early war months have been 
by a trend of confident feeling among the dealer body. 


Hastings, Highland Park, Jackson, 
Lansing, Ludington, Pontiac, St. 
Clair and Saginaw. 

Diehl and Secretary Frederick 
H. Elliott plan to attend the forth- 
coming luncheon to assist in the 
formation of the Michigan Council. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


City does it—in Philadelphia 


One newspaper is invited into 4 out of 5 Philadelphia homes 
daily for an intimate family visit. One newspaper gives home 


coverage that no other newspaper can match in a major metro- 
politan market. To advertisers this means one newspaper reaches 
one of the biggest concentrations of buying power in the country. 
One newspaper —and that newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. (Circulation over 600,000. ) 


In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 








'Preference Plans... 





N.J. Dealers 


Postwar Customers 


NEWARK, N. J.—Customers are 
being lined up by a number of 
automobile dealers in this area for 
postwar purchases under prefer- 
ence plans which will be governed 
by sales conditions at the time of 
delivery, according to the findings 
of a local press survey last week. 


Letters were recently sent out by 
Fisher Cadillac Corp. to 4,000 own- 
ers of Cadillacs in this territory to 
determine whether they were in- 
terested in postwar purchases. 
Non-Cadillac owners were not so- 
licited. 


“The reason for this is to find 
out how many would like to buy 
a car after the war,” explained 
Clarence E. Fisher, president. 
“There undoubtedly will be an 
eight or 10-month wait after the 
armistice before cars will be de- 
livered and we believe this is 
the only equitable plan to meet 
the situation.” 


It was announced that of the 
4,000 persons receiving the letters 
about 75 already had signified their 
intention to purchase cars. They 
received follow-up letters with or- 
ders and a request for a deposit. 
Deposits are placed in a special 
account. 


Fisher said his company would 
limit the number of orders to ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the first 
year postwar delivery to give 
servicemen who are being mustered 
out an opportunity to purchase a 
car. He added that the first letter 
sent out by his company clearly 
indicated that sales factors would 
be governed by prevailing con- 
ditions at the time of delivery. 


One of the features of the Fisher 
plan is to give a used car owner 
who turns in his car now first 
preference for a postwar car. 


A preference plan has_ been 
Operated by Mallon Oldsmobile Co. 
for the last seven months, with 
between 35 and 40 orders thus far 
received. 


The plan works as follows: An 
owner, if he desires, can sell his 
car to a dealer and have a small 
deposit deducted from the sales 
price which entitled him to a 
“preference certificate.” These 
people are placed on a “priority” 
list to be given first choice for 
cars manufactured immediately 
after the war. 


J. C. Rogers, of the Mallon firm, 
said those on the “priority” sched- 
ule will be given 30 days to pur- 
chase the car. This 30-day period, 
he said, was “protection” for those 
on the list. 

Expressing opposition to the 
preference plan, one dealer said 
there will be 10 buyers for every 
car after the war. “In another 
year,” he added, “our transporta- 
tion system will be so rundown 
that some government agency 


similar to the OPA will step in and 


Va. Group OKs 


Legislative Drive 


NORFOLK, Va.—A_ seven-point 
legislative program designed to 
benefit motorists of Virginia has 
been approved by the general board 
of the Tidewater Automobile Assn., 
G. Leslie Hall, president of the 
association, announced last week 


Opposition to diversion of high- 
way funds is.the first point. 


Another move by the association 
is support of the proposal by State 
Senator Edward L. Breeden, of 
Norfolk, that the state automobile 
license fee be cut in half. Enforce- 
ment payment of judgments is 
sought through strengthening of 
the state financial responsibility 
law. 


Reporting of automobile acci- 
dents, in which damages of less 
than $25 are incurred, would be 
eliminated. Chemical tests of body 
fluids as prima facie evidence in 
drunk driving cases would be per- 
mitted. The sixth point calls for 
an ordinance governing the use of 
bicycles and the seventh asks that 
the salary of state policemen be 
increased, and that there be an 
increase in appropriations for com- 
munications and travel expenses. 
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allot cars to essential users like 
doctors and municipalities. Even 
the city of Newark has had trouble 
trying to buy 12 cars.” 

Seeing little likelihood that 
people on the preference lists will 
have an opportunity to buy cars 
until essential users have been 
cared for, this dealer declared 
that this prospect destroyed the 
value of the preference plan. 

S. H. Grossman, Inc., has several 
postwar orders and has been re- 
ceiving “an ususually heavy” num- 
ber of calls from people seeking 
information on plans for postwar 
automobile sales. 

E. J. Foley, president of Foley 
Chevrolet Motor Sales Co., voiced 
speculation as to government re- 
strictions on the first allotment of 
postwar cars. 

“No one can foretell,” he said, 
“what the government will do to 
control the delivery of cars after 
the war. We might even have pri- 
ority boards to allocate the num- 
ber of cars and all our present 
plans would be bowled over.” 





Ford Stresses 
Study of New 


Steel Inspection 


DEARBORN. — More revealing 
than X-ray, yet requiring much 
simpler equipment, magnetic par- 
ticle inspection is making a vital 
contribution to the war _ effort 
wherever steel must be strong. 

In this method of inspection, 
which finds both surface and sub- 
surface flaws, the Ford Motor Co. 
has made great strides, particularly 
in connection with the manufac- 
ture of parts for the B-24 Liberator 
bombers and 2,000 - horsepower 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 

One outstanding reason for the 
extensive use of magnetic particle 
inspection today is the fact that it 
is a non-destructive test. The piece 
to be tested need not be destroyed 
to determine its suitability for its 
intended use. This type of inspec- 
tion has saved millions of dollars 
in the production of war materials, 
and there is no way of knowing 
how many lives. 

U. S. Army Air Force and com- 
pany officials soon realized the 
value of this type of inspection, 
which is still young in the in- 
dustrial world. Trained personnel 
was a definite requirement, so J. 
F. Coultier, head of the metallurgy 
department of the Ford Aircraft 
School, instituted a course based on 
actual study of magnetic particle 
inspection, both from the company 
standpoint and the requirements of 
the U. S. Army Air Force. 

By the end of 1943, more than 
600 civilians had been trained in 
the school, in addition to army 
and navy personnel and company 
service travelers. 

The theory of magnetic particle 
inspection is simple and is based 
on the fact that a piece of steel 
may be magnetized by passing 
through it or around it a current 
of electricity. This tends to mag- 
netize more highly the areas 
where there are flaws. The indi- 
eating particles will be attracted 
and held at these highly magne- 
tized areas, thus producing indica- 
tions. These indications must be 
correctly interpreted to derive the 
full benefits from the inspection. 





Progress in Gas 


Improvement in Aviation 
Fuel Is Cited 


WASHINGTON. — Wartime 100- 
octane aviation gasoline is not 
what was called 100-octane gaso- 
line before Pearl Harbor, nor is it 
gasoline in the true sense, accord- 
ing to the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. 

So great has been the improve- 
ment in the product in the last two 
years, it is said, pursuit planes are 
able to take off in less distance, 
fly faster, climb faster, and reach 
a higher ceiling with the present 
fuel than with the 100-octane that 
was considered the “perfect” fuel 
prior to 1942. 
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Job For Your Advertising—RIGHT NOW! 


The sum difference between breadlines and job- 
lines—is within the scope of your advertising 
--- NOW 

For the machinery of making customers—is the 
machinery of making jobs. Frederick C. Crawford, 
retiring president of the N.A.M. puts it this way, 
“Customers mean production, production means 
jobs. Jobs mean more customers’’ 


How many customers will be needed? 


Think this Over 


Right now the battle front is boss of half of the 
grand total of 62 million Americans drawing pay. 
When that boss stops needing them, the vast over- 
whelming majority will demand jobs...not hand- 
outs...not boondoggles. 

To have those jobs waiting will take—according 
to the Committee for Economic Development—a 
third again as many sales per year as industry in 
total made in our last year of peacetime operation. 

Is it possible? Is it practical? We believe it is. 


Here’s Why 


War wages have given new and tremendous buying 
power to the Wage Earner mass of the population. 
The bulk of the savings, the bulk of the War Bonds, 


belong to the Wage Earners. And, for the first time 
in our history, Wage Earners are buying and saving 
in proportion to their numbers. 


The specific job facing your advertising is to sell 
and hold this market. Keep them buying —and you 
keep them earning. Keep them earning and you 
keep them buying. 


But it Won’t be Easy 


Wage Earner families lead different lives, have 
different backgrounds. To win them as customers 
and as partners in the time we have left, you need 
a fair chance to be heard...and, if you can get 
it—a friendly hearing in friendly homes. 


A full generation ago the publishers of Macfadden 
magazines discovered that the huge Wage Earner 
section of America read no magazines. Because no 
one then knew how to publish to Wage Earners, 
Macfadden editors went directly to the Wage 
Earners for its stories and articles. They made 
story tellers out of these new readers and friends 
out of strangers. 


“‘Friend at Court?’’ 


When you give good copy the background of time- 
proven friendship like this, you’ve taken the 


“beware” out of buying; you’ve given worthy 
messages the one break they need. 


This relationship with the biggest part of America 
may explain why Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
sells more magazines on the newsstand, issue for 
issue, than does any other publisher of adult 
magazines. As well, it serves to explain why the 
average advertisement in Macfadden magazines 
has consistently led in readership. 


Our position as friend and adviser to millions of 
them is a responsible one. We offer this pledge: 


To furnish to Industry a means of communication 
with Wage Earning America through magazines 
which enjoy reader confidence, loyalty, and respect. 
To maintain our service to Industry as the most 
authoritative private source of knowledge and under- 
standing of these people upon whom Industry—and, 
indeed, our entire economic system as we presently 
know it—must depend. 


“‘The Common Man, well-informed, working 
with good will, is the greatest force in 
producing the world we want.’ 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP -. THE 


MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
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rudder bar or rudder pedals. the general feeling that an air- | the number of necessary instru- 
AIRCR AFT NEWS This arrangement takes even the plane pilot is a superman. That |ments. It will also be a tremen- 
‘ 4 ‘ N. familiar clutch and handbrake feeling has never helped sales, |dous force in selling the airplane 
away from the automobile-driver | however. to the mechanically-minded Ameri- 





turned pilot, but there remains A few plane manufacturers have 


Kasy Operations a ‘Must’ always the third dimension move- |used instrument panels that are 


|can, who already knows how to do 
much of the maintenance work on 
his car. Inevitably, the gasoline 
alley and boat club atmosphere will 
be transferred to the flying field, 
where private owners gather, and 
the Saturday afternoon “spit and 
polish” activity will become an im- 
portant part of private flying. 
Designers are considering the 
necessity for a simple power 
plant. So are sales managers 
who hope to sell thousands of 
planes to private owners. Many 





ment, accomplished by moving (simple, and similar to that of the 

the wheel forward and back. automobile, and the general trend 

it P ~~ A good turn in a conventional|is toward further’ simplification. 
or ane a es |plane requires the combination of ;The private owner-pilot is not go- 
|aileron and rudder movement, and/ing to do instrument flying. He 

}some pilots never learn to do it|will be, for many years, only a 

By Charles Evans ‘well. In the Ercoupe and the Sky-|fair weather air traveler, aviation 

. , |farer, the wheel is rotated in the|experts agree. For simple, contact 

; THE TRANSITION from the automobile to the private/direction of the turn just as an/ flying, that is, naviating by follow- 
airplane will be easiest if the airplane is similar in operation |automobilist rotates his steering|ing landmarks, he will need only a 
and appearance to the automobile, aeronautical engineers wheel. Aileron action alone makes|few more instruments than he is 
believe. Automobile dealers and garage owners can more the plane turn direction and bank | accustomed to in his car. The usual 























: s : ; : ng 4*“'on the turns. |gauges to show volume of fuel,| contend that the familiar in-line 
easily fit into the age of private flying if this similarity — [generator operation, engine tem-| engine, whether air-cooled or 
is carried far enough. r : a aes, Not Good \perature and speed will be supple-| liquid-cooled, will have far more 

The greatest difference at plane into the air, flying it, and |mented by a simple guidance in-| appeal to the new plane owner 
getting it back on the ground. Psychology strument for use with a radio com-| than the complicated-looking air- 





cooled radial. 

Sitting in a crowded airplane for 
a flight of several hours duration 
can be one of the most uncom- 
fortable means of travel. The auto- 
mobile can stop anywhere while 
passengers get out and_ stretch 
their legs, but airplane journeys 
are measured in hours between air- 
ports. Comfort equal to that of 
the automobile—and perhaps great- 
er than that—in the matter of 
room and upholstery will figure 
heavily in sales. Building in com- 
fort brings up the matter of 
weight, but this is no new problem 
since weight is always a problem 
in airplane design. The beauty 
and comfort of automobile uphol- 
stery can be adapted to airplane 
use. Some planes, such as the five- 
place Stinson Reliant and the five- 
place Howard, have long incorpo- 
rated a very comfortable interior 
finish, although both of them are 
far outside the range in price for 


widespread popular use. 
» = & 





present is the method of oper- The two-control plane has been THE FIRST private planes made / pass, an altimeter, and some other 
ation, but already one of the three| practical for many years, and |ready for sale after the war, will|simple instruments. Indeed, one 
controls of the airplane, the rudder,| every manufacturer of light (almost certainly use this style of | thoughtful designer has produced a 
which makes it most different from| planes today has considered fol- | control. |panel that would make the auto- 
the automobile, has been elimi-| lowing the lead of two compa- | An airplane instrument panel |mobile owner feel perfectly at 
nated, so that careful and smooth| nies, the Engineering Research | is a psychological hazard to any (home, because it is similar in al- 
coordination of the movements of| Corp. of Riverdale, Md., makers | prospective airplane owner-pilot (most every detail. 

feet and hands is no longer neces-| of the Ercoupe, and the General | and a powerful sales obstacle. | = 

sary. This coordination has been Aircraft Corp. Long Island, | Some pilots have relished the ‘Simple Engine 

the hardest single lesson to learn| makers of the Skyfarer. In these | amazement of the average man Z I 8 

in flying, and it lies at the base of planes, there is only the wheel, | in contemplating a full panel, be- Is Favored 


most of the problems of getting a! a throttle and a hand brake—no | cause it somehow contributes to A SIMPLE engine will govern 








































Fuselage Floor 


Must Be Low 

ACCESS INTO an airplane is 
also a matter of comfort. Because 
the propeller must clear’ the 
ground, conventional airplanes are 
long-legged, and the floor is three 
to five feet from the ground. The 
use of a pusher propeller, mounted 
above and behind the cabin, makes 
possible a fuselage floor as low as 
one foot from the ground. Other- 
wise, steps or metal ladders are 
necessary. Wide doors, similar to 
those of today’s automobiles, and 
low floors, are ideals for the plane 
designer to study. 

Vision has rarely been stressed 
by automobile dealers, even 
though it is a good selling point, 
but it becomes vital in an air- 
plane and dictates design arbi- 
trarily. A pilot wants to see 
ahead, to each side, straight 
down, down ahead and up be- 
hind. Similarity with the auto- 
mobile will not matter much 
here, but will be dictated strictly 


by aeronautical needs. 
* * * 
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O far thisisdefinitelyawarbaby. of engineering to make this motor. 

It was born to meet an exacting 

wartime need. Every one that is 
made goes right into the fight. 





Little Done 


About Noise 
THE NEW PILOT-OWNER will 
hate the noise of an airplane. It 
should be designed to operate 
nearer to the noise level of his 
automobile. Very little has been 
done in this field. Manufacturers 
have pointed to their “soundproof- 
ing” of cabins and to the low noise 
level in their planes, but the plane- 
auto noise contrast is still a point 
for strong objection. Even exhaust 
noise has been endured in passen- 
ger planes for the sake of the rela- 
tively small amount of power saved 
by eliminating the muffler. Pro- 
peller noise—caused by the air 
smacking together behind the pro- 
peller tips which travel as fast 
as several hundred miles an hour— 
is almost impossible to eliminate. 
Many military pilots today 
have impaired hearing as a re- 
sult of the Niagara-like roar of 
their powerful engines and pro- 
pellers. Many a veteran pilot of 
commercial planes has been simi- 
larly affected. The Air Forces 
are now doing research in con- 
versation at high noise levels, 
trying to discover what words 
and phases are not intelligible 
in the midst of airplane noise. 
They are seeking basic English 
for the air. The private owner 
won’t put up with this noise. 
Given these and other points of 
similarity with the automobile, the 
airplane will recommend itself to 
the new purchaser because it will 
do a different or better job of 
transportation. These same points 
(See AIRCRAFT, Page 34, Col. 4) 





It took new ideas from the drawing 
board up. It took new materials— 
like glass-insulated wire—to build 
It is an electric motor designed for it. It required finer, more precise 
jobs which no regular electric motor _ craftsmanship than had ever gone 
could fill. into a motor before. 










The jobs are on America’s fighting After the war, these motors can be 
planes. Working control flaps — sold to manufacturers of peacetime 
opening and closing cooling shut- products. 
ters—lifting landing gears—and the 
like. 










That is why we are telling you about 
them now. 







Every ounce on an airplane is pre- 
cious. So usual electric motors were 





You may have need for such a com- 

pact, ultra-efficient source of power. 
You may be able to use the kind of 
engineering thinking that developed 
it—or the production tech- 
nique that builds it 
and about 250 other 


Naturally it took a whole new kind _ Lear products. 







out. 






This one weighs as little as 8/10ths 
of a pound—others can move as 
much as 35 tons. 

















PLANTS: Piqua, O., and Grand Rapids, Mich. BRANCHES AT: 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Providence. 



















HE TIME: 1902. The place: a bleak army outpost in 

Alaska’s wilderness. The man: an obscure, young army 
officer . . . who, years later, was to become one of the great 
Americans in history. 


Aeroplanes had not then been invented. Pearl Harbor was 
still locked in the abyss of time. But . . . all during the long, 
dark weeks of that arctic winter, the young Lieutenant pored 
over books on aeronautics. He read ceaselessly of the strategy 
and tactics of historic generals. He took long walks... 
mulled over the things he had read...looked aloft, and saw 
in fantasy a deadly new weapon streaking overhead. 


Who was he? His name was Lieut. William L. Mitchell. 
Later on he became Brig. General Mitchell. Today, he is 
known to all, beloved by all Americans as just plain Billy 
Mitchell. 


All his life Billy Mitchell drew inspiration and courage 
from his reading. Reading supported him in his long, hard, 
uphill fight to prove the military might of the aeroplane. 
Reading helped him establish the foundations of American 
Air Power ... reading helped him save America and civiliza- 


tion. But for him . . . we might have been too late! 


ry 


THE AWFUL MIGHT OF AIR POWER, forecast by Billy 
Mitchell years ago, now has been forged in steel-laden skies. 
But before this could be done, all America had to be awak- 
ened to our peril, and educated to the need for a strong air 
force. 
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“He who holds Alaska may rule the world.” This was his prediction. When the Japs occupied the 
Aleutians, his fervid hope for air power became a leaping flame within the hearts of Americans. 


his READING... in his dreams... 


new weapons of the sky! 


Many times, before Pearl Harbor, The American Weekly 
gave wide publicity to Mitchell’s bold thinking; reported 
many of his military stratagems—in simple language and 
dramatic pictures all could understand. 


This is a policy of The American Weekly. It gives light to 
many startling new developments in, the fields of science, 
medicine, art, education, history and philosophy. It devotes 
more columns of space to subjects of cultural interest than 
any other general magazine in America. And these articles 
are so authentic they have earned a place for The American 
Weekly in the classrooms of schools, colleges and scientific 
institutions throughout the country. 


So, too, this great magazine has a fascination for the mil- 
lions because its stirring tales of love and romance, mystery 
and adventure deal with deep-down fundamental interests of 
the human heart. The stories are true—living, breathing, 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


human documents—they grip the imagination of millions 
every week. 


Week after week . . . in homes all over this land, over 
7,750,000 families receive their copy of The American Weekly. 
Who can measure its deep and fundamental influence? It 
educates, enlightens. It stimulates the minds of millions; 
awakens young and old to new ideas. 


Cock-a-Doodle-Do! 


HE FIRST ISSUE of 

The American Weekly 

= in its new size appeared 
January 2. It went into 

the largest number of homes ever 
reached in the Weekly's 47-year 
history. It carried to these homes 


more editorial features than ever 
before. More than ever it offers the 
manufacturer the opportunity to 
place his products or his company 
before the eyes of the millions 
whose goodwill can determine 


leadership. 


THEN ERICAN 


= LAWEEKUY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Heanst Bunc., Cuicaco 
Genenat Motors Buipc., Detroit... . 


5 Winturop Square, Boston 
101 Manietra St,, ATLANTA... 2 


Arcape Bupe., St. Louts 


Evison Buipe., Los ANGELES 


Hanna Bunc., Clevetann 


Heaast Bioc., Sav Francisco 





which he said could be financed 
“without 
sufficient federal funds were forth- | and 
coming, was outlined by Gov. Ed- 
ward Martin in a recent address | suits. 
here before the Associated Penn- 
sylvania Constructors. 


Patterson Again Heads 


Ford Seattle Branch 

PORTLAND, Ore.—W. C. Patter- 
son, for the past 21 months admin- 
istrative assistant to the president 
of Boeing Aircraft Co. of Seattle, 
has returned to his position as 
Northwest branch manager of Ford| way program. 
Motor Car Co., with headquarters 
in Seattle. 

With Ray A. Pierce, who is as- 
sistant branch manager, acting as 
branch manager, he will resume 
his position as assistant. Patterson 
has been with the Ford company 
for 20 years, coming to the coast as 
branch manager four years ago. 





Pennsylvania Chief Outlines 


Half-Billion Road Plan 


PHILADELPHIA. 
dollar postwar highway construc- 


A half-billion 
program for Pennsylvania, | coordinated 


additional 


line tax rate. 





HERE’S THE CAP THAT DOES 
THE JOB 


This Schradercap, 

costinga fewcents, pro- 
tects a $20. to $50. tire 
and tube assembly. It 
and its millions of 
brothers are protecting 
billions of pounds of 
rubber. Use them, don’t 
lose them! A Schrader 
cap, finger tight, guar- 
antees an airtight valve. 


RO 


a oe CD 
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Schrader 


CONTROLS THE AIR 


ARMY — 
\ Oia 


The highway program and other 
building projects, he said, would be 
by the Pennsylvania 
i Postwar Planning Commission to 
taxation” if| fill the gap while private business 
industry changes over from 
war conditions to peacetime pur- 


Gov. Martin said the Pennsyl- 
vania Highway department already 
has started its program “ultimately 
to give Pennsylvania the finest 
highway system in the world.” 

He urged that the federal gov- 
ernment follow “the sound practice 
of using its automobile taxes for 
road construction as most of the 
states are doing” 
billion-dollar-a-year federal 


and finance a 


Asserting that Pennsylvania's 
“rightful share” of such a federal 
program “would give us $75,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 per year for five|Of Clarence A. 
years,” he said this would finance 
the five-year program of $500,000,- 
000 without the necessity of in- 
creasing the state’s present gaso- 
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adopt a “little 


Administration 


would have 


high- 








A skillful blending of rubber and fabric— 
inflated with carbon dioxide—the precious 
gas retained by a Schrader valve. That’s a 
modern life vest. Simple? Yes. But it’s a 
strong grip on life to a man in the sea. 
Schrader valves are dependable. You can 
depend on them too. 


UNDERINFLATION “EATS UP” TIRES 


The tire shortage is serious. 
Underinflation robs tires of many 
miles of wear—breaks down the 
side walls and destroys the tubes. 
And here’s something to remem- 
ber—you can’t recap a tube or a 
broken side wall. 


Seattle Rejects Plan 


For OPA Ordinance 
SEATTLE.—The City Council 
has knocked out the proposal to 
OPA” 
would have made Office of Price 
regulations a 
part of the city ordinances, sub- 
ject to city price policing. 
Business interests were against 
the proposed ordinance, which 
made policemen 


keep an eye on maximum price 
enforcement. The police already 
are over-busy in this war-boom 
city. 





Fortier and Squires Get 
Acme White Lead Posts 


DETROIT. — Announcement by|it proved to be such a practical 
G. A. Martin, president of Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, con- 
firmed last week the appointment 
of two new executives to fill va-| Basic arrangements of the plan 
cancies left by the recent deaths} were adopted by at least one com- 
Campbell, 
president and _ general 
Roy H. Stephens, treasurer. 

Michel J. Fortier becomes vice-| Patman Act, in attacking the same 
president and_ general 
and Squires, treasurer. 


Nash’s Monthly Income 
Plan Ends March 15 


which 


DETROIT.—Nash Motors di- 
vision of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
last week advised its dealers that 
March 15, 1944, has been set as the 
expiration date for operation of 
its “Monthly Income ’Plan” in- 
augurated as a pioneering aid to 
wartime dealers shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. 


When originally announced on 
March 16, 1942, the program was 
to run for only one year. However, 


approach to the unprecedented 
situation confronting wartime 
automobile dealers, that it was 
extended for an additional year. 


vice-| petitive company and sometime 
manager,|later by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., under the Murray- 


problem. 
In essence, the dealer monthly 


manager, 


Tell and re-tell the above mes- 
sage to your customers. Tell them 
that a Schrader cap screwed 
down finger tight, even though 
the core may be slightly worn, 
guarantees an airtight valve and 
helps prevent underinflation— 
helps save their tires. They will 
appreciate these reminders. 


Help your customers prevent 
underinflation by seeing that a 
Schrader airtight cap is on every 


valve. 


SCHRADER PRODUCTS HELP SAVE RUBBER 


Replaceable Tire Valves * Valve Cores Air Sealing Valve Caps « Air Chucks + Valve 
Repair Tools « Pencil Type Gauges * Service Gauges « Airline Couplers ¢ Vulcanizers 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 



















































































income plan provided a means 
whereby Nash advanced monthly 
interest charges accruing to dealers 
on their new car inventories with- 
out delay, thus relieving financial 
pressure on individual dealers. 


Specifically, the Nash Dealer 
“Monthly Income Plan” provided a 
method whereby the dealer could 
receive as monthly income in cash 
the appreciation value (approxi- 
mately $10 per car) on his new 
car inventory, instead of carrying 
this increasing financial burden 
himself until the car was sold. The 
dealer received the monthly ad- 
vances from his regular financing 
source. Nash guaranteed the ad- 
vances and paid the interest or 
finance charges on the monthly 
advances. 


“The corporation is well satisfied 
with the contribution it has made 
toward the assistance of Nash 
dealers through this plan,” said L. 
F. Skutt, general sales manager. 


“Although Nash originally com- 
mitted itself to maintain the plan 
in operation for only one year, it 
proved to be such a desirable and 
practical program that we ex- 
tended it for a second year. We 
are announcing the final termina- 
tion of the plan sufficiently well in 
advance so that those dealers still 
utilizing the program will have 
ample time to make local financial 
arrangements now readily avail- 
able, but which were not available 
to them at the time our Monthly 
Income Plan was placed in opera- 
tion.” 


In order to insure further that 
no Nash dealer will be pressed as 
a result of the discontinuance of 
the plan, the company will con- 
tinue to guarantee the advances 
representing the value appreciation 
of cars in unsold inventories. The 
dealer will simply assume respon- 
sibility for interest charges after 
March 15, 1944. 


WPB Relaxes 
Rule on Sale of 
Idle Material 


WASHINGTON.—Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 13, governing special 
sales of idle and excess materials, 
has been revised, in order that all 
regulations issued prior to Dec. 22 
shall have no effect on redistribu- 
tion of such materials, the War 
Production Board announced last 
week. 


The only exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule are Directive No. 16, 
governing aircraft inventory trans- 
fers, and Order P-98-c, governing 
special sales in the petroleum in- 
dustry. 


To find the rules governing a 
special sale of idle or excess mate- 
rials, there is no need to refer to 
any order or regulation other than 
Priorities Regulation No. 13, out- 
side of the two stated exceptions. 


However, in this regard, it is 
pointed out that orders issued after 
Dec. 22, which may specially indi- 
cate that Priorities Regulation No. 
13 has no effect shall govern spe- 
cial sales of items which they may 
cover. 


The regulation points out that 
special permission to sell idle and 
excess controlled materials for any 
permissible use under WPB orders 
and regulation may be granted by 
the regional offices of the WPB. 


ATA Leaders 
Meet Jan. 20-21 


WASHINGTON. — The American 
Trucking Assns.’ executive com- 
mittee will meet at headquarters 
here Jan. 20-21, it was announced 
last week by President Ted V. 
Rodgers. 

At the same time, Rodgers an- 
nounced a meeting of the sub- 
committee on manpower for Jan. 
18. Subcommittee members are 
Harold Willings, chairman; Wil- 
liam C. Winkler, John Akers, 
Joseph Davidson, Henry English, 
Adrian Curtis, H. H. Janke and 
M. A. Savin. 








Aberdeen, So. Dak.....Olwin Angell Store 
Aberdeen, Wash George J. Wolff Co. 
Abilene, Tex 


Albert Lea, Minn.....Skinner Chamberlain 
Albuquerque, N. M.. Kistler, Collister & Co. 
Alexandria, La Weiss & Goldring 
Algona, fowa The Chrischilles Store 
Allentown Pa 
Altoona, Pa 
Anderson, Ind 
Ann Arbor, Mich Goodyear’s 
Appleton, Wis.. The Pettibone- Peabody Co. 
Bon Marche 
The C. H. Parsons Co. 
Rich's 


Ashland, Ky 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic, lowa Bullock & Son 
Atlantic City, N. J M. E. Blatt Co. 
Auburn, N. Y....Auburn Dry Goods Corp. 
ne eg hy Ee J. B. White & Co. 
PICs. WOReicvcceve T. H. Williams & Co. 
Bakersfield, Calif Malcolm Brock Co. 
Baltimore, Md Hutzler Bros. 
TL UNEe vicrtteceesceeuseaen Freese’s 
Baton Rouge, La The Dalton Co. 
Beaumont, Tex..White House Dry Goods Co. 
Beloit, Wis McNeany’s 
Berkeley, Calif......... J. F. Hink & Son 
Bethlehem, Pa...Bush & Bull Corporation 
Billings, Mont...The Hart-Albin Company 
Binghamton, N. Y...McLean’s Dept. Store 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bismarck, No. Dak 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Boise, Idaho.......... C. C. Anderson Co. 
Boston, Mass Jordan Marsh Company 
Bridgeport, Conn The D. M. Read Co. 
Bristol, Tenn H. P. King Co. 
Brockton, Mass Fraser Dry Goods Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y....The William Hengerer Co. 
Burlington, lowa...... J. S. Schramm Co. 
Burlington, Vt.. Abernathy Clarkson Wright 
Canton, 0 Kobacker’s Dept. Store 
Casper, Wyo Kassis Dry Goods Co. 
Champaign, II W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, S. C..Kerrisons Dry Goods Co. 
Charleston, VJ. V., The Diamond Dept. Store 
Chattanooga, Tenn Lovemans, Inc. 
Chicago, II! Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
OS, Ens 0%0cewedsdeun M. Oser & Co. 
Cincinnati, 0 The Mabley & Carew Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va..Watts, Sartor, Lear Co. 
Cleveland, 0 The May Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo Giddings, Inc. 
NN, MEGS ivevcsuvncdoatenene Park’s 
Columbus, Ga............ J. A. Kirven Co. 
Columbus, 0...The F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Corpus Christi, Tex., M. Lichtenstein & Sons 
Council Bluffs, lowa Beno’s 
Cumberland, Md....Rosenbaum Bros., Inc. 
Danville, Il Block & Kuhl Co. 
Davenport, lowa Petersen-Harned-Von Maur 
Dayton, 0 The Home Store 
Daytona Beach, Fla Yowell-Drew Co. 
Block & Kuhl Co. 
Denver, Colo....The Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Des Moines, lowa...Younker Brothers Inc. 
Detroit, Mich.. The J. L. Hudson Company 
Duluth. Minn...The Glass Block Store Co. 
East Liverpool, 0.....D. M. Ogilvie & Co. 
El Dorado, Ark.......... J. F. Sample Co. 
Elgin, tl Joseph Spiess Company 
Elizabeth. N. J Levy Brothers 
Elkhart, Ind Z esel Brothers 
Reinhart Company 
CEM Me Wass ace ecaus S. F. Iszard Co. 
El Paso, Tex Popular Dry Goods Co. 
NN NU ocd bb cues ious Newman’s 
Erie, Pa.. Trask, Prescott & R-chardson Co. 
The Broadway 
Everett, Wash. ....... Rumbaugh-MacLain 
Fairmont, W. Va..J.M. Hartley & Son Co. 
Fall River, Mass McWhirr’s 
Fargo, N. Dak...Herbst Department Store 
Fitchburg, Mass Nichols & Frost Co. 
Ft. Worth, Tex W. C. Stripling Co. 
Frederick, Md........... C. Thomas Kemp 
err Eiband’s 
H. Gordon & Sons 
Glasgow, Mont......... F. A. Buttrey Co. 
Glens Falls, N. Y Fowler’s, Inc. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak Herbergers’, Inc. 
Grand Island, Neb Wolbach’s 
Grand Rapids, Mich Herpolsheimer’s 
Green Bay, Wis H. C. Prange Co. 
Greensboro, N. Car....Meyer’s Dept. Store 
Greenville, Miss 
Greenville So. Car Ivey-Keith Co. 
Leiter Bros., Inc. 


Hagerstown, Md 
Hammond, Ind Edward C. Minas Co. 
Pomeroy’s, Inc. 


Harrisburg, Pa 

Hartford, Conn Sage-Allen & Co., Inc. 
Hattiesburg, Miss..Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 
Hazleton, Pa........... P. Deisroths Sons 
Holyoke, Mass...... A. Steiger & Company 
Houston, Tex Foley Bros. 
Hutchinson, Kans....Wiley Dry Goods Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind Wm. H. Block Co. 
Jackson, Mich The L. H. Field Co. 
Mee. NESE occ canveveces Kennington’s 
Jackson, Tenn Sol Tuchfelds & Son 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Jamaica, N. Y Gertz, Long Island 
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Jamestown, N. Y..Abrahamson-Bigelow Co. 
Johnson City, Tenn King's 
Joliet, il M. A. Felman Co. 

Kansas City, Kans., 
Jerome E. Grossman Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., 

John Taylor Dry Goods Co. 
Knoxville Tenn Millers, Inc. 
LaCrosse, Wis....The Wm. Doerflinger Co. 
Lafayette, Ind Loeb & Hene Co. 
Lake Charles, La The Muller Co. 
Lancaster, Pa Watt & Shand, Inc. 
Lansing, Mich........... J. W. Knapp Co. 
Aug. C. Richter, Inc. 


Las Vegas, Nev Ahiswedes 


1944 


Madison, Wis...Harry S. Manchester, Inc. 
Manchester, N. H., 
Leavitt Stores Corporation 

Manitowoc, Wis.. The Henderson-Hoyt Co. 
Mason City, lowa The Merkel Co. 
McKeesport, Pa The Famous 
Medford, Ore 
Memphis, Tenn.. 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc. 

Marks, Rothenberg Co. 
Miami, Burdine’s, Inc. 
Michigan City, Ind Carstens Brothers 
Middletown, Conn....James H. Bunce Co. 
Middletown, 0 The Central Store 
Milwaukee, Wis Boston Store 


Meridian, Miss 
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These 280 Great Department 
Stores are co-sponsoring with The 


Saturday Evening Post, this na- 


tionwide War Bond Drive in 


honor of the Unconquerable 


peoples of Europe. 


Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 
Lebanon, Pa The Bon Ton 
Lewiston, Idaho Bratton’s 
I Tog ceed B. Peck Co. 
Lexington, Ky 
SE reid icscaee R. T. Gregg Co, 
Lincoln, Neb 
Little Rock, Ark 
Logansport, Ind 
Long Beach, Calif 
Longview, Wash. 
Columbia River Mercantile Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky... The Stewart Dry Goods Co. 
Lubbock, Tex Hemphill-Wells Co. 
Lynchburg, Va Guggenheimer’s 
Lynn, Mass..... P. B. Magrane Store Inc. 
Macon, Ga Burden Smith & Company 


Laurel, Miss 


Pfeifer Bros., Inc. 
The Golden Rule 
Buffums’ 


Minneapolis, Minn....L. S. Donaldson Co. 
Minot. N. 
Mishawaka, Ind....M. Gilbert & Sons Co. 
Mobile, Ala 
Montgomery, Ala Montgomery Fair 
Muncie, Ind Ball Stores 
Muskegon, Mich.....Wm. D. Hardy & Co. 
Muskogee, Okla....Calhoun Dry Goods Co. 
Nashville, Tenn Cain-Sloan Co. 
New Bedford, Mass., 

Charles F. Wing Co., Inc. 
New Brunswick, N. J., 

P. J. Young Dry Goods Co. 
New Haven, Conn... The Edward Malley Co. 
Newark, N. J....L. Bamberger & Company 
Newark, 0 The John J. Carroll Store 
Newcastle, Pa....Newcastle Dry Goods Co. 
Newport News, Va Nachman’s, Inc. 


New York, N. Bloomingdale's 
Niagara Falls, N. Y ros.. Inc. 
Norfolk, Va....... Ames & Brownley, Inc. 
Norwalk, Conn Tristram & Fuller 
Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Neb........ J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
Orlando, Fla Yowell-Drew Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis.....The Henderson-Hoyt Co. 
Pawtucket, R. | David Harey Co, 
Peoria, Block & Kuhl Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa Gimbeol Brothers 
Phoenix, Ariz Korricks’ 
Pittsburgh, Pa Kaufmann's 
ion Le ee Tee Resenbaum Bros. 
Pontiac, Mich Waite’s, Inc. 
Port Arthur, Tex Bluestein’s 
Portland, Me.....Rines Brothers Company 
Portland, Ore Meier & Frank's 
Portsmouth, 0 The Marting Bros. Co. 
Portsmouth, Va The Famous 
Pottsville, Pa Pomeroy’s Inc. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y....Luckey Platt & vo. 
PIOVEICTO, Wis Vics ss00060 The Outlet Co. 
Provo, Utah Schriver's 
Pueblo, Colo., 

The Crew-Beggs Diy Goods Co. 
Quincy, Il Halbach Schroeder 
Raleigh, N. Cc Boylan-Pearce 
Reading. Pa............. Pomeroy’s, Inc. 
Reno, Nev Cray, Reid, Wright Co. 
TIGHNONy, Vols o:6 600 050060.00.00 Thalhimers 
Roanoke, Va...S. H. Heironimus Co., tic. 
Rochester, Minv......E£. A. Knowlton Co. 
Rochester, N. Y B. Forman Co, 
Rockford, II 
Rome, N. Y 
BOCPMINENUO,. Galllicccseescawer Hale Byres. 
Saginaw, Mich......\/. C. Weichmani Co. 
Me AAU, Mliins cis vascee cusses Fandel's 
St Joseph, Mo.Hirsch Cras. Dry Goods Co. 
St. Louis, Mo Famous-Barr Co. 
St. Paul, Minn The Golden Rule 
St. Petersburg, Fla 


Salina, Kans 
Salt Lake City, Utan.......00. be i Me Ue 
San Angelo, Tex., 
Cox Rushing Greer Company 
San Antonio, Tex Joske's 
San Bernardino, Calif..The Harris Compary 
San Diego, Calif... The Marston Company 
San Francisco, Calif., 
City of Paris Dry Goods Co. 
San Jose, Calif Hale Bros. 
Santa Ana, Calif....Rankin Dry Goods Cc. 
Savannah, G Leopold Adler Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y The Carl Co. 
Scranton, Pa Scranton Dry Goods Co. 
Seattle, Wash Bon Marche 
Sharon, Pa 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Sheridan, Wyo., 
Stevens Fryberger & Co., lic. 
Shreveport, La M. Levy Company 
Sioux City, lowa........ T. S. Martin Co. 
South Bend, Robertson's 
Spartanburg, S. C.. The Aug. W. Smith Co. 
Springfield, Il.....The John Bressmer Co. 
Springfield, Mass..Albert Steiger Company 
Springfield, Mo Heer’s, Inc. 
Steubenville, 0 
Stockton, Calif....Stockton Dry Goods Co. 
Superior, Wis Roth Bros. Co. 
suracuse, H. Vo... C. E. Chappell & Sons 
Tacoma, Wash Rhodes Brothers 
Maas Brothers, Inc. 
Root Dry Goods Co. 
LaSalle & Koch's 
The Crosby Bros. Co. 


Terre Haute, Ind 
Toledo, 0 
Topeka, Kans 
Trenton, N. J., 
Goldberg’s Department Store 
Wm. H. Frear & Co., Inc. 
Brown-Dunkin Co. 
Louis Wiesel, Inc. 
Mayer & Schmidt 
New Boston Store 
Ventura Dept. Store 
Vicksburg, Miss.. The Valley Dry Goods Co. 
Waco, Tex...R. E. Cox Dry Goods Company 
Walla Walla. Wash Gardner & Co. 
Waltham, Mass Parke Snow, Inc. 
Warren, 0 The Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 
Washington, D. C The Hecht Co. 
Waterbury, Conn Howland Hughes 
Waterloo, lowa 
The James Black Dry Goods Co. 
Watertown, N. Y..... F. A. Empsall & Co. 
Waukegan, Ill....Globe Department Store 
Waukesha, Wis McCoy’s Dept. Store 
West Palm Beach, Fla Burdine’s, Inc. 
Wheeling, W. Va Stone & Thomas 
Wichita. Kans... The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Wichita Falls, Tex.. Perkins Timberlake Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Williston, N. Dak....G. M. Hedderick Co. 
Wilmington, Del Kennard, Pyle Co. 
Winona, Minn H. Choate & Co. 
Woonsocket, R. 1..McCarthy Dry Goods Co. 
Worcester, Mass...Denholm & McKay Co. 
Yakima, Wash Barnes Wooding Co. 
York, Pa... The Bon Ton Departmert Store 
Youngstown, 0..The Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 
Zanesville, 0 Bintz Bros. 











Britain’s P 


What Will It Look Like? How Will It Perform? 
What About Export Trade? 


LONDON. (UTPS) Exactly 
what form the British car will take 
postwar is. still anyone's guess, 
but there are definite signs none- 
theless. 

That the men in the industry are 
not indifferent or asleep was dem- 
onstrated when, some weeks ago, 
Sir Miles Thomas of the Nuffield 
organization, on which’ groups’ 
energies much of the British indus- 
try has been built, gave an indica- 
tion of the lines along which the 
leaders in this field are thinking. 
His views, then expressed, were 
offered on behalf of the whole 
British motor building industry, he 
being chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
the trade organization in Britain. 

In a subsequent much fuller re- 
view of the situation, Sir Miles 
expanded on these points raised in 
his first address. 

How soon before we get cars? 
What will they look like? What 
materials will they use? These 
and a hundred other queries have 
been common here whenever two 
or more motorists got together. 
There is even a rumor that when 
motorists are sitting doing noth- 
ing and looking vaguely blank, 
they were thinking about the 
postwar car they would own 
some day. Which shows just how 
serious the bug has bitten in this 
land deprived of cars. 

Perhaps the greatest interest has 
been induced in Britain, as else- 
where, over the prospect of plastic 
cars. That this is not an impossi- 
ble development is the view of Sir 
Miles, but he places the possibility 
some five years away. Here and 
in the United States much research 
has been done on plastic materials 
and an all plastic, or nearly all 
plastic car, is a possibility. 

Prewar Models First 

Designs, Sir Miles believes, must 
be static for the first 12 months 
after the war and that goes for 
the U. S. as well as for Britain. 
Manufacturers have, in both coun- 
tries, been so heartwhole in the 
war effort that no retooling for 
new models has been possible. 
That means definitely that prewar 
models will, for the first year at 
least, be standard. 

In long term design, Sir Miles 
considers that there will be a 
trend to smaller cars with a mark- 
ing up of comfort, value, speed and 
performance. The chief develop- 
ments he visualizes in that con- 
nection is in the improvement of 
the suspension system (and one 
wonders how much this is due to 
war time aircraft experimenta- 
tion), in the provision of rubber- 
ized upholstery, better vision and 
lighter controls, with more atten- 
tion being paid to the improved 
design of seating accommodation 
of the layout. 

Still on the subject of design, 
we find this authority not en- 
tirely critical of streamlining but 
inclined to regard it as being 
“largely eyewash.” But he does 
believe that future designs will 
tend to smoother external con- 
tours, since “apart from the 
aesthetic values, and the reduc- 
tion of wind resistence claimed, 
streamlining does reduce wind 
buffeting noises.” These were of 
little account when engines and 
fitments rattled, but the continu- 
ous progress to silence in per- 
formance make the reduction of 
wind buffeting noises of great 
importance. 

In the field of air conditioning, 
he regards the ideal as the mainte- 
nance of a constant temperature 
and the avoidance of “fug” or stale 
air. That science as applied to 
cars, was making’ considerable 
progress prewar and will, he re- 
gards, continue to be an important 
feature especially on higher-priced 
models. Very little effort is, on the 
other hand, being made, he con- 
tends, to deal with infiltration or 
humidifying. 

How Will It Perform? 

To the engineer or builder, the 
performance of the machine, as 
distinct from its apearance is the 
thing. Here again Sir Miles has a 
variety of interesting comments 
to make. 

He states that smaller engines 
developing greater horsepower 
will be the aim of British engi- 
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ostwar Car 


neers and that accelleration will 

also be improved. Whether the 

automatic gear change would be 

incorporated in the British mod- 

els, he is less inclined to say. 

To a very great extent the Brit- 

ish driver, he contends, has mas- 

tered and finds no difficulty in 

mastering the syncro-mesh gear 

box, and to install automatic 

gear change would, he believes, 

remove much of the sense of 

mastery which the driver feels 

now. | 
He expects the average speed Pe 
model to increase but adds that in| 
this connection the British manu- | 
facturer will be guided by safety| ~ 
considerations, since it is obviously | 
suicidal policy for producers to 
make cars which cannot be used 
with safety on the roads over 
which they must be employed. The 
performance as distinct from the 
possibilities of speed will be greatly 
improved, so far as present pros- 
pects can guide, by the experience 
gained from plane engine experi- 
mentation and operation during 
these war years. High-octane pet- 
rol will obviously give extra power 
and be an important factor in the 
operation of postwar cars. 

Hits Tax System 

The development of the British 
motor production industry has 
been dictated to a very great ex- 
tent by taxation systems, which 
puts a levy on the machine based 
on its horsepower. That obviously 
limits horsepower boosting to a 
limit at which the average buyer 
can meet the cost. Asked regard- 
ing this, Sir Miles expressed the 
belief, which is presumably again 
an official motor producer’s view, 
that the present taxation system 
here needs revision although he 
would not advocate the U. S. tax- 
by-weight system. 

In Britain, cars are taxed by the 
bore of their cylinders only, and 
this he comments restricts the 
engine designer and has resulted 
in engines with a comparatively 
high piston speed. 

Taxation should, he _ believes, 
be on cylinder cubic capacity 
which would give the engineers a 
chance to design a unit giving 
the greatest efficiency. Engines 
similar to those on many Ameri- 
can cars, which give a good low- 
speed performance, would enor- 
mously benefit the British export 
trade and would be easily pro- 
duced, were his proposal for 
taxation on cubic capacity in- 
stead of bore be accepted. 

As a demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of this system, Sir Miles 
quotes that it has already been 
accepted in the motorcycle taxation 
system with the result that British 
motorcycles are recognized as the 
most efficient in the world. Given 
the same relaxation in motor taxa- 
tion, the inference is that a similar 
improvement in export marketing 
would result. 

Apart from that international 
marketing aspect, the whole sys- 
tem of British taxation on motor- 
ing has been a deterrent to its 
development. Everyone, interested 
in motoring, Sir Miles states, 
would like to see taxation lower, 
both on horsepower tax and petrol 
tax. The heavy rates in both of 
these methods has restricted 
growth and prevented the benefits 
of motoring from being enjoyed by| for commercial travelers, doctors 
vast sections of the community. and similar categories; 3. cars for 

Apart from that, it is his con-| ordinary private owners. 
tention that the money so derived} It may, he states, be necessary 
has not been applied to road de-!to ship some of the first models to 
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this view of the carrier-based Corsair 
production. 
the first quarter and 88 


velopment as it should have been. 
Many Workers Seen 

Labor prospects? To the em- 
ploye in the industry, the obvi- 
ously important aspect is to what 
extent the British industry can 
offer work and good wages and 
here again Sir Miles has some- 
thing to say. British motor indus- 
trialists, given a reasonable adjust- 
ment of taxation and a sensible 
road policy, can employ three to 
four million well paid artisans. 
And it will play a big part in 
building up export credits to re- 
establish sterling balances, a vital 
aspect from the angle of the Brit- 
ish government. 

And when? Now comes the crux 
of the whole matter. When may 
we expect these postwar cars to 
take the roads in Britain, or ship 
overseas? That too can be ans- 
wered. The first cars will trickle 
through, he tells us, about three 
months after the cessation of hos- 


depends on materials being re- 
leased by the government to make 
that possible. The disposal of these 
cars, also problematic, depends on 
“controls,” that bugbear of war- 
time operation and possible post- 
war continuity. 

It may, he believes, be essential 
that certain individuals, such as 
doctors, be given priority to such 
machines as are made within 
that period and that, apart from 
that one category, those who 
urgently require cars for busi- 
ness reasons will be given prefer- 
ence over those who want them 
purely for pleasure purposes. His 
order of priority reads as follows 
and must be regarded purely as 
a trade view and not as a gov- 
ernment view: 


1. Commercial vehicles; 2. cars 





which added more than 20 percent 


EXPANSION program, 
to the original floor area of the factory, has just been completed at the 


A BUILDING 


Studebaker aircraft engine plant. The construction was begun six months ago 
concurrent with a similar enlargement of production facilities at the Studebaker | 
parts plant in Fort Wayne, Ind. The size of the addition is shown in 
the above view. 
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Output for the fourth quarter of 
percent greater than the third quarter. 
months exceeded production in first half of year by 200 percent. 


tilities in Europe. That, of course, | 
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TOWERING OVER a worker of the Plymouth division of Chrysler Corp., 


landing gear is symbolic of mounting 
1943 was 13 times that of 


Last six 





overseas markets to make way in 
the export trade for the flood to 
follow. 

These then are the views of the 
British motor industry. They are 
sober but progressive. They pro- 
mise no marvellous machines, but 
merely perfected versions of the 
previous known and loved models. 
And they make these promises on 
the understanding that the British 
government will play ball. On that 
point only the British government 
can say. 


But it has already promised ex- 
port trade revival, and it will be 
forced to concede popular motor- 
ing at reduced taxation, even if it 
does not give it voluntarily. The 
possibility is then, that the verdicts 
offered by Sir Miles, on behalf of 
the British motor industry, may 
well mature and the “Pattern of 
Things to Come,” so far as British 
postwar automobiles are concerned. 





Britain Planning 
Tax Changes to 
Aid Car Makers 


LONDON.— The English motor 
car industry is endeavoring to have 
the government change the method 
of taxing motor cars. It is hoped 
the new plan will help the English 
industry to compete with Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 


Under the present taxation for- 
mula, the R.A.C. rating, cars are 
taxed on the area of the piston— 
the bore and the number of cylin- 
ders. No account is taken of the 
length of the stroke and the speed 
of revolution. 


The result of the R.A.C. plan for 
taxing motor cars has led to the 
high-speed engine suitable on the 
hard-surfaced roads in England, 
but not abroad where great dis- 
tances must be covered over rough 
and bad-surfaced roads. 


As a consequence the English 
motor industry feels that the 
United States has the advantage in 
Dominion and overseas markets 
because they are not bothered with 
the question of piston area. 


A plan is being worked out that 
will tax the total cubic capacity of 
the engine. It is felt that by this 
method of taxation, British manu- 
factures will be free to build en- 
gines the rest of the world wants. 


Detroit SWPC Office 


DETROIT.—Establishment of a dis- 
trict office at 424 Boulevard Building 
and yer pee of Henry Krohn, for- 
mer etroit automotive executive, as 
manager of the Detroit district of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. was an- 
nounced last week by Ray H. Haun, 
acting regional director. The Detroit 
district will have jurisdiction over ac- 
tivities of 28 Michigan counties. 










U, S. Rubber Co. 
Speeds Plant 


Reconversion 


EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—With the 
urgent need for more tires for th 
war effort and to help provide 
more tires for essential civilian 
transportation, the Eau _ Clair 
ordnance plant of United States 
Rubber Co. is speeding its plans tc 
reconvert back to tire production 
in 1944, it was announced last week 
by Howard O. Hutchens, plan 
manager. 


It is expected that the first tires 
will be rolling off the finishing lin 
by late spring, and that capacity 
production will be attained in the 
latter half of 1944. 


“When our reconversion program 
is completed here and full produc: 
tion reached next year, Eau Claire 
will be one of the largest tire- 
building plants in the Middle Wes 
with a capacity substantially great- 
er than before the war,” said 
Hutchens. “It should be empha 
sized that the immediate need now 
is for large size tires for combat 
vehicles and airplanes. These, 
along with truck and bus tires for 
essential civilian transportation, 
will be the only types produced 
here for the duration.” 

Basic tire-building equipment in- 
cluding Banbury mixers, vulcan- 
izers, presses, molds and calendars 
used for making various types o 
synthetic tires, have already been 
purchased and will be installed as 
rapidly as possible, Hutchens said. 
Additional buildings will be erected 
to virtually double the plant’s 
previous square footage, and new 
equipment installed throughout to 
make it one of the most modern 
tire factories in the country. 


Previously known as the United 
States Rubber Co.’s Gillette tire 
plant, it was sold to the govern- 
ment at the time of conversion to 
ordnance, with the rubber company 
continuing to operate it on a con- 
tract basis. As the ordnance plant, 
Eau Claire was awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” for outstanding perform- 
ance in small arms _ production, 
with a record saving to the govern- 
ment in cost per unit of production. 


Hutchens indicated that with a 
larger personnel needed than ever 
before in its tire-building history, 
the plant would undoubtedly draw 
on Chippewa Falls and Milwaukee 
for labor, as well as Eau Claire. 















































































































































































Floating Rides 


Promise of Smoothness 
Seen in War Device 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Serve- 
mechanism principles that enable 
American tanks to fire on the run 
with such devastating effect quite 
possibly will provide “floating” 
rides in autos and _ high-speed 
trains, according to Westinghouse 
engineers. Actual development 
work on these applications has 
been started. 

Calculations show that the power 
required to stabilize the vertical 
movement of a railroad coach is 
only about three horsepower. The 
mechanism necessary to accomp- 
lish this is small enough to fit into 
an Overnight bag. Curiously enough 
the serve-mechanism to stabilize a 
railroad car will require about the 
same power and be about the same 
size as that required for an auto- 
mobile. 

Here is the explanation: The 
equipment required depends on the 
weight of the object multiplied by 
the square of the up and down 
movement of the road. The auto- 
mobile is much lighter, but the 
vertical movement is several times 
that experienced by a railroad car. 






































British Look Ahead 
WASHINGTON. — Indications 
that the British are a step 










ahead of the Americans in pre- 
paring for postwar were seen 
last week in the disclosure that 
the British are arranging to pay 
cash for certain types of long- 










life capital goods, such as ma- 
chine tools, which can be util- 
ized in the postwar period. 
“Fairly substantial amounts of 
that type of goods are now on 
order,” it was revealed by a 
spokesman for the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 















AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


tites ‘Unused’ Buying Power... 


= VAM Foresees Demand 
or 10 Million Cars 


WASHINGTON.—A deferred de- 
mand for 10,000,000 automobiles at 
he old year’s end was revealed in 
stimates by the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. 

The estimates were made by Noel 
argent, executive secretary of 


ED Organizes 
leven Action 


ommittees 


NEW YORK.—Experts in manu- 
acturing, marketing, sales, finance, 
anagement and engineering have 
organized in 11 action and advisory 
ommittees to make available to 


“American business during 1944 the 


— 


-—— 


_ 


ae 


latest practical knowledge needed 
0 achieve expansion of postwar 
broduction and employment to un- 
precedented peacetime levels, ac- 
cording to announcement last week 


"by Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of 


Eastman Kodak Co. and chairman 
pf the field development division of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

Designed to be of greatest benefit 
to medium and small business con- 
erns, the practical “know how” 
will be made available freely in 
special handbooks and publications 
and by direct consultation through 
he 1,130 community committees of 
CED now at work in each state. A 
year ago only three such com- 
mittees had been organized. 


C. Scott Fletcher, sales manager 

f Studebaker Corp. and director 
of the CED field development di- 
vision, pointed out that never be- 
‘ore in the history of business in 
this or any other country has such 
a wealth of information, prepared 
by the best men in each field, been 
available. 

In outlining the activities of the 
committees of experts, Folsom re- 
vealed that: 

The Consulting Management 
Engineers committee was prepar- 
ing for distribution in late January 

handbook entitled Planning the 
Future of Your Business, covering 
the six fundamental functions of 
planning for more peacetime jobs 
and higher production. 

The Marketing committee was 
preparing a detailed analysis of 
vostwar markets for 400 to 600 

ifferent commodities, based on a 
national level of production up to 


~—gp142,000,000,000. T. G. MacGowan, 
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anager of the marketing re- 
search department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., heads this com- 
mittee. 

The New Materials, Processes 
nd Designs committee was pre- 
paring important facts about new 
aterials and processes to stimu- 
ate manufacturers to make goods 
that will look better, work better 
and sell for less. 

The Postwar Sales Personnel 
committee, headed by Henry L. 
Porter of the Standard Oil Co. of 
ndiana, has prepared an outline 
for a sales training program to 
yrepare business for the job of 
distributing substantially expanded 
postwar production. 

The Manufacturing committee 
was preparing a special program 
+o stimulate manufacturers’ to 
make their maximum contribution 
to expanded postwar production 
and employment. 

Headed by Pyke Johnosn, chair- 
man of the Automotive Safety 
Toundation, the Trade Association 
committee was undertaking a 
“national action” program to assist 
ll trade associations to tie in with 
the CED on _ an_e industry-by- 
industry basis. 

The American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies was working to 
itimulate the agencies to prepare 
now for the part they will play in 
helping to sell the expanded peace- 
ime production of industry, while 
the Advertising Federation of 
America was organizing a program 
© stimulate all branches of ad- 
vertising, especially on the com- 
munity level. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, ' 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
s a necessity. ' 


NAM and nationally known 
nomist. 

Pointing out that similar figures 
of deferred demand could be shown 
for a variety of other products 
such as washing machines, nylon 
stockings, and electric toasters, 
Sargent’s estimate of accumulated 
“unused” buying power now to- 
taled some $58 billion, made up of 
$27 billion in war bonds, $26 billion 
in individual bank deposits and $5 
billion in installment credit. 

Explaining the purpose of the 
analysis, Sargent said: 

“The question which confronts 
each manufacturer as well as 
manufacturers as a whole is the 
determination of what should be 
done now, in the light of these 
anticipated conditions, to prepare 
for the postwar period. This ques- 
tion can only be answered only 
when we have reasonably adequate 
knowledge of what the postwar 
conditions may be.” 


eco- 


| 
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Self-Propelled Artillery | Coordinated Transportation 


Replacing Tanks 

MONTREAL. — An_ increased 
production of self-propelled 
artillery is balancing the cur- 
tailment of tank production in 
Canada. A Munitions depart- 
ment source said that tanks are 
as effective a weapon in war- 
fare as ever “but in a different 
sense” and added that in the 
Russian theater the Germans 
had mounted attacks employing 
as many as 5,000 tanks. 

Canada several months ago 
stopped turning out the Valen- 
tine tank, and the total tank 
output was at that time halved. 
Since then revisions have re- 
sulted in a progressive reduc- 
tion of output. 


Inter-State Officers 


DETROIT.—Walter_Bockstahler. 
president of Inter-State Motor Freight 
System, announced last week the elec- 
tion by the board of directors of W. 

Drohan, executive vice-president: 
Brawn Sproul, vice-president of traffic: 
J. J. Jannenga, vice-president and 
treasurer; and the appointment of 
Elmer A. Schier, Eastern traffic man- 
ager; Sherman S. Marr, Western traf- 
fic manager; Don R. McKay. assistant 
Western traffic manager; George W. 
Shook, chief of tariffs, all effective 
Jan. 1, 1944. 


GEORGE W. MASON SAYS: 


“I think your editors would derive 


a great sense of pride 


from the number of copies of TIME 
which are left on the seats 
of trains and planes these days. 


“These copies are mute evidence 
that the busy readers who left them— 
war Officials, businessmen, technicians— 
have utilized their one remaining bit 
of relatively free time (travel time) 
to bring themselves up to date 
on the news of the world 
in concisely written TIME. 


“Your magazine is well named. 
It is helping many busy people 
save ‘time’. I look forward to seeing 
the news of what I hope 
will be a better future 


presented as well 


as you are presenting 
the war news of today.” 


yrs co by Arkansas Group 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark 
| tion of all transportation services 
| including railroads, buses, airlines 
and motor trucks, has been an- 
nounced by the Arkansas Economic 
Council as one of its major ob- 
jectives. 

“Industrialization of Arkansas 
and improvement in the status of 
our farm population can never be 
realized unless we have a coordi- 
| nated transportation system,” it 
was asserted recently by Council 
President C. Hamilton Moses in 
outlining duties of the council's 
transportation committee, which is 
headed by J. C. Murray, Little 
Rock traffic authority. 


“Adequate facilities should link 
together all parts of the state so 
that the movement of persons and 
goods is prompt and economical,” 
said Moses. 

It was announced that plans are 
| being made by the committee to 
achieve this objective by obtaining: 

1. Through freight train service 
and local freight train service. 

2. Operation of trucks by rail- 


Coordina- | roads 


with rail 
step already being 
roads in handling 


In conjunction 
movement a 
taken by some 
freight 

3. Coordination of rail bus, and 
air services for passenger accomo- 
dation. 

4. Location of airports for the 
most advantageous development of 
the state with through airline serv- 
ice and local feeder lines to main 
lines, with air express and freight 
coordinated with rail and bus 
service. 

5. Elimination of service dupli- 
cations with consolidation among 
truck lines for economy, and es- 
tablishment of joint terminals for 
passenger and freight service. 

The Arkansas Economic Council 
was organized by _ industrialists, 
business leaders, educators, and 
governmental officials to plan for 
expansion of the state's postwar 
economy. 


To feel the pulse of the industry. 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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ODT Names Field Men 
To Work With Dealers 


WASHINGTON.—The division of | 42nd St., New York 18. (New York). 


: 3. Benjamin R. Miller, 11 W. 
appointed the following field men | 49nq St.. New York 18. (Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware). 


4. Gerald 


transport personnel of ODT has 


for consultation with automobile 
dealers and transportation com- 
panies in carrying out the trans- 
portation manpower policies of 
ODT in their respective regions: 


mont St., Boston 8. (Massachusetts, 


Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire). 


Rund Heads Oldsmobile 


Dealers in Detroit 
DETROIT.— New president of] ana). 
the Detroit Oldsmobile Dealers 


Sales. Atlanta. 


vice-president; A. J. Kotcher, of 


representative to serve with the 


Dealers Assn. 





Ohio, Kentucky). 


Franklin Bldg., 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. (Wisconsin, Illinois, Indi- 
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the war. 


7. Norman C. Raabe, Grand The- 
Assn. is S. Rund, of Rund Motor} ater Bldg., 157 Peachtree St., N. E., 
(South Carolina, Ten- 
Harry Grubb, of Grubb & Mc-|nessee, Mississippi, Alabama,|New Mercantile 
Kenzie, Inc., Highland Park, is| Georgia, Florida). 
8. Hjalmar Petersen, 500 Midland 
Kotcher, Oldsmobile Co., secre-| Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1. (North 
tary-treasurer, and Arthur Shore,| Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
of Shore-Severs, Inc., is dealer} Minnesota, Iowa). 


Rural Roads 


Bill Introduced to Provide 
For New Agency 
WASHINGTON. 
highway agency to be known as 
the Rural Local 
istration and to have supervision 
over federal -state-local expendi- 
tures on local roads is called for 


Gallagher, Arlington]in a bill introduced in the Senate 
Hotel Bldg., Room 409, 1025 Ver- 


eG oe Washington 25. (District | Tennessee. 
: eal em _| of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, 
Region 1.—Leslie S. Bell, 55 Tre West Virginia, North Carolina). 
5. C. M. Ballou, 681 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Euclid Ave. and E. 
2. Benjamin R. Miller, 11 W.| 9th St., Cleveland 14. (Michigan, | funds to be made available for con- 
2S gee Cae. ea struction of all-weather rural local 
6. T. C. McKeen, 1200 Adams] roads at the rate of $375,000,000 a 
year for each of the three years 
immediately following the end of 


The proposed new agency would 
be independent of the Public Roads 
Administration and would be pro- 
vided with $1,125,000,000 in Federal 


Oklahoma, Arkansas). 
10. Harry B. Dynes, 6th Floor, 


Bldg., Dallas, Texas. (Texas, New 
Mexico, Louisiana). 
11. Appointment pending. 


A new Federal 


OPA regulation. 


their cars after ration board hours 








When Your Customer's Car Breaks Down... 


Emergency Repair Credit is one of the vital sales-building 


features available through Universal C.!.T. Dealers 


OUR FINANCING 


4 eal INCLUDES 








e Low Financing Cost 


e Financing of Emer- 
cident Repairs 





gency Ac 






e Travel Identification 


Service 


@ Travel Accident Insur- 


ance Protection 


@ Emergency Bail Bond 


Service 





e Nationwide Insurance 


Service 








Customer 





@ Nationwide 
Credit Rating 





. Nationwide Credit and 
Collection Service 




















One of your good customers is obliged 
to take a motor trip and, enroute his 
car breaks down. 


The cost of the emergency repairs may 
be more than he is prepared to pay on 
the spot .. . but, his worries are over 
ir he financed his car on the 
UNIVERSAL C. I. T. PLAN. Your 
customer can contact any of our coast- 
to-coast offices and make immediate 
arrangements to finance the repairs. 


A service of this type is a potent 
means of building good will and 
future sales for the dealer who is 
prepared to offer his customers a 
“packaged” plan like this. 


Our NATIONWIDE repair financing 
plan offers your customers a form 
of protection that assures them 
financial “driving ease”” anywhere — 
anytime. 


With cars rapidly outliving their use- 
fulness the need for sudden repairs is 
ever present and will increase as traffic 
assumes peace-time proportions. 


Dealers all over America, can offer 
this unusual financing service as an 
integral part of the all-inclusive pro- 
tective plan available to your cus- 
tomers ONLY through UNIVERSAL 
C.1.T. and its nationwide network 
of branches. 


A NATIONWIDE SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
OUR COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK OF OFFICES 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





In Cooperation... 


Bury Offers Revisions 


Roads Admin- On Surrender Plan 


PHILADELPHIA. — Difficulties; should be permitted to turn thei: 
for dealers likely to arise from the|/ration books in to the dealer to 
recently by Senator Stewart, of | gasoline ration surrender plan, and|whom the car is sold so that he 
the solution to them were suggest-|in turn, can surrender them to hi: 
ed in a letter sent last week by/ration board the next morning for 
Martin Bury, president of the Phil-| ration surrender receipts.” 
adelphia Automobile Trade Assn., 
to Richard C. Harrison, chief of|used when a seller surrenders his 
OPA’s gasoline rationing branch. Para . ; 

following receipt of |UP by ’s attorney and sub 
0 conminition trom Ops Chiet| mitted to the OPA. In the affidavit 
Chester Bowles, was one of a the car owner certifies under oat 
series designed to adjust amicably : 3 
problems arising from this newest|#ll the books issued to him and 


Instead of requiring car own- 
Tati ers to turn in their gas coupons 
National Bank | ¢9 their local boards, the PATA 
president urged, they should be 
allowed to deliver them to any 
12. George B. Herrington, 701| OPA board, anywhere in the 
Furniture Mart Bldg., 1355 Market 
9. Edgar M. Hymans, 1600 Fi-|St., San Francisco 3. (Washington, “We suggest further,” i 
directors of the Detroit Auto| delity Bldg., 911 Walnut St., Kan-| Oregon, California, Nevada, Ari-| wrote, “that private owners selling 
; sas City 6, Mo. (Kansas, Missouri, | zona). 


country, and secure a receipt. 
























































































Later, a proposed affidavit to bé 


ration books to a dealer was draw 


that the books he is turning in are 


also states the number of coupon: 
remaining in each book. 

Explaining the need for these 
amendments, Bury asserted tha 
private owners “are not apt to go 
to a ration board and surrender, 
their coupons or covers until afte 
they have sold their car and they 
frequently sell their cars to dealers — 
many miles away from their home 
town or their local board. If, after 
the sale, they are expected to g al 
back to their own local board to 
make the surrender, it is quite 
possible that the buying dealer wil = 
never see the owner again. 

“This is particularly true in a 
city like Philadelphia because in- 
dividuals come from towns like 
Wilmington, Scranton, Trenton 
and other outlying points in the 
evening to sell their cars. Ra- 
tion boards are closed in the 
evening and under the regulation 
as it is now written, dealers will 
be powerless to do anything but 
place a valuation on it and offer 
a silent prayer.” 

In order to “encourage thorough 
reconditioning of automobiles,” 
Bury urged that a third amend- 
ment be adopted. 

“Since it has been the custom 
for many years to turn speed- 
ometers back to zero when cars are 
completely reconditioned,” he said, 
“we suggest that the mileage in- 
formation on the gasoline ration Waa 
surrender receipts be confined to 
the copy which OPA will keep in 
its files and be eliminated from 
the two copies which are used for 
title and new ration books respec- 
tively. 

“From time to time,” Bury con- 
cluded, “as experience teaches us 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
this plan, we will again com- 
municate with you. Meanwhile, 
may we assure you that the auto- 
mobile dealers are eager to co- 
operate with you and are eager to 
make the plan work. Such co- 
operation, however, will only be 
extended by the average dealer as 
long as the plan does not work an 
unnecessary hardship upon him 
The suggestions contained in this 
letter would not weaken the plan 
or defeat the purposes of the plan 
in any manner whatever.” 


Overseas Club 
Elects Asper 


NEW YORK.—Bjarne Asper, of 
Johns-Manville International Corp., 
is the new president of the Over- 
seas Automotive Club. He succeeds 
Edward L. Caswell, of Thompson 
Products, Inc., who becomes a 
member of the board of directors 
ex-officio. 

Also named were: First vice- 
president, W. H. Lukens, of R. 
Hollingshead Corp.; second vice- 
president, M. R. Sacra, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co.; secretary, George 
Quisenberry, Business Publishers 
International Corp.; treasurer, J. 
F. Kelly, Electric Storage Batte 
Co.; assistant secretary and trea- 
surer, A. F. Houghton, Business 
Publishers International Corp. 

Named new directors were Burt 
G. Close, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis; H. G. Farwell, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Co., Bridgeport; 
J. D. Helthall, Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Newark; Paul E. Moss, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., and Wilbert 
Ward, National City Bank of New 
York. 


Sparkplug Poster 
A new window streamer featuriag 
the Edison sparkplug with the catch- 
line ‘‘Hot Sparks for Quick Starts,’ is 
being supplied to all of its dealers by 
the Edison-Splitdorf Corp., West Or- 
ange, N. J. 









NAM Booklet Urges 
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Challenge of Marketing 


Aggressive Planning 


Now for Postwar Prosperity 


NEW YORK.—Asserting that 
salesmanship “must bear the brunt 
of the postwar challenge to the 

merican system of free enter- 
prise,” the National Assn. of Manu- 
acturers in the 1943 report of its 
bostwar committee, as just made 
public in booklet form, calls upon 

arketing executives to “accept 
he responsibility now for aggres- 
sive planning and studied prepara- 
ions.” 

“We have proved that our 
economy can produce, but we 
must distribute the output so 
effectively as to maintain high 
employment and make the at- 
tainment of a higher postwar 
standard of living an actuality 
instead of a dream,” the report 
says. 

“It is the marketing and dis- 
ribution managers of America, in 
losest collaboration with produc- 
tion and research executives, who 

ust and will undertake to provide 
or manufacturing industry in 
peacetime the outlets which gov- 
ernment has supplied during war.” 
Check List 

The following projects and objec- 
ives are presented by the report 
“as a check list to stimulate 
initiative, with the understanding 
hat the application is an individ- 
ual responsibility, a task force as- 
signment toward the common ob- 
jective.” 

1. Explore open mindedly all 
phases of distribution policies, 
plans, organization and operations; 
appraise their effectiveness and de- 
termine how much reconditioning, 

“reconversion, or alteration is need- 
ed to fit them for enlarged post- 
war responsibilities. 

2. Analyze and appraise present 
(or prewar) channels and outlets 
to determine whether they are the 
most effective and economical and 
whether new channels or types of 
outlets should be used. The major 
channels of distribution which 
existed before the war are likely 
to continue in the over-all eco- 
nomic picture as the major chan- 
nels in the postwar period, unless 
stopped or handicapped by legisla- 
tion. But they may change in rela- 
tive importance, and many pro- 
ducers may find it desirable to 
change drastically their own dis- 
tribution methods and facilities. 

3. Develop close _ collaboration 
with those marketing agencies 
through which the products move, 
with the objective of lowering over- 
all distribution costs. 

4. Train marketing personnel for 
the intensive competition of the 
postwar period. 

5. Evaluate markets, existing and 
potential, and for this purpose de- 
termine in advance what kind of 
products, the quantity of such 
products, and at what prices such 
products can be absorbed by the 
markets. This task is the extra- 
. ordinarily complex one of continu- 
ous interpretation of consumer de- 
sires, both as to type of goods and 
quantity of goods. 

6. Utilize consumer surveys and 
experimental selling of new or im- 
proved products as a guide to engi- 
neering design and the ascertain- 

ment of production requirements. 
> 7. Lay out definite plans to 
achieve reduction of unit distribu- 
tion costs. Among other things, 
this means the adaptation and ap- 
plication to distribution of the im- 
proved cost-accounting techniques 
which have made possible the re- 
duction and control of production 
costs. 

8. Develop adequate postwar ad- 
vertising policies for the most effi- 
cient utilization of advertising as 
an aid in the distribution of goods 
and services and the enlargement 
of goodwill. The primary func- 
tion of advertising is the creation 
and expansion of wants, thus lead- 
ing to mass demands and mass 
production and mass employment. 
When properly used, advertising 
becomes a most effective tool for 
reducing distribution costs. 

9. Study and adopt the factors 
involved in adequate and economi- 
cal servicing of the products, so 
that enduring satisfaction of the 
purchasers may enhance the manu- 
facturer’s popularity. 

To Accomplish Aims 

In accomplishing these objec- 
tives, the report declares, “dis- 
tribution executives should and will 


rely more heavily than ever before 
on the techniques of distribution 
research. 


Basically, distribution research, 
properly used, provides means by 
which management can determine 
the wishes of its potential custom- 
ers; what they will buy and what 
they will not buy; at what price 
level they will buy a specific com- 
modity freely and at what price 
level they will buy in limited quan- 
tities or not at all; whether mar- 
kets are capable of expansion; 
what product improvements will 
increase utility or pleasure; and 
how costs of distribution can be 
progressively lowered in the inter- 
est of reduced prices to consumers. 
Distribution research, when it is 
effective—as it certainly is indus- 
try’s most modern—machinery for 
measuring market potentials and 
distribution efficiency.” 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


AMERICAN MECHANICS have become instructors to  battle-toughened 
Chinese Army officers at the Studebaker truck plant in South Bend. The 
officers are members of a carefully chosen military mission brought to this 
country with the approval of the United States government to learn the con- 
struction, maintenance and the operation of military vehicles. From _ their 
practical manufacturing knowledge they are slated later to act as advisers to 
Chinese forces in an effort to increase the quantities and effectiveness of 
mechanized war a a Above: Charles Strombeck explains to Capt. 
Wan-chun Hsu (who for the convenience of fellow workmen carries the | 
American nickname of ‘‘Ben’’) the inspection of a crankshaft. | 


Use of Synthetic 
In Tank Track 


Frees Crude 


NEW YORK.—Army’s approval 
just issued for the use of an all- 
synthetic rubber in certain types 
of Army tank tracks will effect 
the release of considerable critical 
raw rubber for other purposes 
essential to the war effort. 

“The Ordnance Department, 
United States Army, has approved 
the use of 100 percent synthetic 
rubber in Army tank tracks and 
bogie wheels for light tanks,” ac- 
cording to the announcement made 
last week at the war products 
exhibit of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. at Rockefeller Center. This 
exhibit, originally scheduled to 
close Wednesday, was extended 
through the week because of the 
interest shown. 


Significant in the important part 
played by rubber and _ synthetic 
rubber toward winning the war, 
according to a statement of a com- 
pany executive, are the many 
essentials which the rubber com- 
panies have produced. 








THESE NATIONALLY 


FAMOUS 


AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISERS 


Automotive men are some of the most practical-minded 


folk in the world. Hard-boiled, many people call them! 


They don’t buy unless they're sure they'll get at least 


16 ounces to the pound of value. 


In Chicago they have “bought” The Sun—and bought 
it strong. The roll call of 1943 automotive advertisers 
in The Sun lists a host of the leaders in the auto- 
mobile, truck, gasoline and oil, rubber, and other vital 


Civisions of the industry. 


These factual folks use The Sun because they know 
that The Sun is the morning and Sunday ‘‘must”’ of 


hundreds of thousands of Chicagoans. 


They buy because they know that: 


1, Automotive advertisers need The Sun in any news- 
paper combination to cover Chicago completely, eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 


= By using The Sun alone they can make a big impact 
against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively 


small expenditure. 


Buy United States War Bonds 


CHICAGC’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Represent tives: Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, Si. Louis, San Francisco. 


RECOGNIZED 


THE POWER OF 


THE CHICAGO SUN 
YEAR 1943 


Buick Motor Division 
Chrysler Corporation 


Cities Service Company 


Ethyl Corporation 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Ford Motor Company 
GMC Truck & Coach Division 


General Motors Corporation 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


International Harvester Company 


McCord Radiator & Mtg. Company 


Oldsmobile Division 


Petroleum Industry Committee for 


District 2 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
The Pure Oil Company 
Rubber Manufacturers Assn., Inc. 


Shell Oil Company, Inc. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


The Studebaker Corporation 


The Texas Company 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


Vogue Tires 
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TOLEDO. —- Willys-Overland will 
build its postwar future “against 
the unprecedented background 
created by its military Jeep, which 
in the severe test of war has won 
a worldwide reputation of depend- 
ability for the Willys engine,” 
Ward M. Canaday, president, said | 
last week in the annual report to 
stockholders. 

Evidence has been gathered sug- 
gesting wide postwar possibilities 
for the mighty reconnaissance car 


ilys Will Build Its Fut 
With Jeep’s Aid, CanadaySays 





and its powerful engine, the report 
said. It listed 25 military uses for 
the Jeep and the following civilian 
applications: 

Farm vehicles for plowing, 
harrowing, cultivating, stump re- 
moval, herding, carrying, towing 
and power unit, mosquito and 
insect control, spraying, rural 
mail delivery, fire protection, po- 
lice car, tow truck, hunting and 
fishing vehicle, doctor’s car and 
snow plow. 

With respect to the aviation field, 
Canaday noted that “it is difficult 
to forecast the effect of our avia- 
tion experience on the company’s 
future, but, certainly the experience 


ure 


gained in this precision manufac- 


ture will contribute to the produc- 
tion of finer products’ after 
the war.” 


Canaday reported a net profit of 
$3,010,901, after all charges, for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1943, and said 
that the company’s backlog of gov- 
ernment contracts approximates 
$225,000,000. 


Net income for 1943 compared | Union, N. 
with $1,265,399 in the previous fiscal | ganization has acquired world rights to | 
Net |3 new 


year ended Sept. 30, 1942. 
profit after calculation of annual 


dividend requirement for preferred |commercial use. 


shares was equal to $1.32 per com- 


mon share compared with $.53 per onast 


share the previous year. 


Total sales volume for the lat- 
est year was $178,932,115, of 
which $11,176,300 was in cost-plus 
contracts. This was an increase 
of 63.7 percent over the $109,273,- 
626 sales of the previous year. 

The report called attention to 
the greatly increased liquidity of 
the company, especially as regards 
working capital. 


cash position, it stated, increased | 224,692 as of Sept. 


| 


| 





CROSS SECTION SHOWING ASSEMBLY IN LOCKED POSITION , 


HEDLUND, 
Nut Corp. 


w. Ff, president 
Elastic Sto of 
fastener which will add to the 
scope of his 
war production as well as in postwar 


a spring-lock device invented by Dr. 
. Mack, and perfected by the Air- 
Parts Development Corp., Sum- 
mit, . J. The new fastener is a 
lightweight unit of extremely rugged 
construction and is particularly suited 
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of|Ppresently not 
America, | even imagined, K. 
+, announces that his or-| 7. Keller, Chrys- 


company’s work in present | SayS 


The new fastener is) 


for holding the engine cowling of | 


high-speed war planes. 


to $12,674,483 as of Sept. 30, 1943. | 


U. S. Government securities were 
increased by an amount of 
$3,506,401. 


Current receivables, chiefly gov- 


The company’s! ernment, were reduced from $49,- 


30, 1942 to 


from $2,161,246 as of Sept. 30, 1942, | $23,194,857 as of Sept. 30, 1943. 
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Keller Looks at Future 


Real Opportunity 


for Industry Lies 


Ahead, He Says in New Book 


DETROIT.—Given the opportun- 


ity to exercise its initiative, its 
courage and its resourcefulness, 
the potentials of 
the automobile 


industry’s service 
to the future are 
unbounded and 


ler president, 
in a new 
book, The Return 
of Opportunity. 
Keller asserts 
that the major 
contribution made 
by the auto industry to the war, 
and which it will offer to the 
peace, is productive ability. 
“This,” he says, “was the par- 
ticular talent that created a four- 
billion-dollar peacetime industry 
—that turned out more than 
85,000,000 automobiles since the 
turn of the century. It is logical 
that those with talents for the 
process of production should find 


K. T. Keller 





STARTING JANUARY [8TH 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you’re their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 


Thai's where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


Keep Backing the Attack!-WITH WAR BONDS 


This space contributed to Victory by AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won't prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 


Now then—Up and At Them! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 








~ 
real opportunities in the automo- 
tive industry.” 

Its record of creative engineering 
and manufacturing ability was 
what caused the government to 
turn to the auto industry in the 
war crisis, Keller asserts, and the 
points out: 

“But war is not the natural state 
in which business performs its bes 
services. So while putting its 
shoulder willingly, ably and effec 
tively to the wheels of defense, the 
automobile industry sees its future 
in peacetime pursuits.” 

Turning to the problems peace 
will bring and the steps industry 
should take in dealing with them; 
Keller asserts: 

1. It should plan to convert itself 
as quickly as possible to the manu- 
facture of peacetime products. 

2. It should keep on improving 
its production technique. 

3. It should raise its sights to the 
very great desire for useful prod- 
ucts which should exist at least 
for a few years after the war. 

4. It should engage in the re- 
search that is necessary to de- 
velop our war experiences, if pos- 
sible, to commercial use. 

“It will do these things effec- 
tively if our economic system 
safeguards individual rights and 
encourages individual enterprise. 

“Under the free competitive sys- 

tem, the people of the United 
States, through productive indus- 
try, have developed the nation’s 
resources better than has been ac- 
complished under any other system 
in the world.” 

Keller decries the theory that 
there is no opportunity left in this 
country. 

“There should be,” he says, “more 
opportunities in the United States 
after this war than there ever have 
been. If we have the pioneering 
spirit of our forefathers, we have 
only begun to build the greatness 
of this land.” 


Graham Getting 
Finances Set 


For Postwar 


DETROIT.—Stating that the 
Graham-Paige management feels 
that working capital should be con- 
served now to take care of con- 
templated increased production and 
to provide for postwar activities, 
Ray Hodgson, president, announced 
last week that a special meeting of 
stockholders would be held Jan. 12. 

At the meeting the stockholders 
will vote on a plan under which 
preferred stockholders are asked to 
extend maturity of the present 
preferred stock to Oct. 1, 1949. 

Hodgson said that the company 
is in sound financial condition and 
is operating on a profitable basis. 

The plan further proposes that 
the company offer holders of 
presently outstanding 4,313 shares 
of 7 percent cumulative $100 par 
preferred stock, three shares of 
new Class A 5 percent $50 par 
preferred stock and $25 cash in 
exchange for each share of old 
preferred, the par value of which 
together with accrued dividends to 
Oct. 1, 1943, amounted to $180.50 
share. 

As of Oct. 1, 1943, preferred 
stockholders’ claims against assets 
of the corporation totaled $778,497, 
Hodgson said. The proposed plan 
would liquidate that claim if all 
preferred stockholders accept it, 
for $107,825 in cash and $646,950 
in Class A preferred stock. 

The new preferred stock would 
have no maturity date, but would 
be callable at par of $50, plus a 
premium of $2.50 per share on 30 
days’ notice. 

Hodgson pointed out that the 
RFC had extended maturity date 
of the company’s existing loan 
from Jan. 10, 1945, to Jan. 10, 1947, 
and had granted more favorable 
terms for liquidating the loan. Ar- 
rangements also have been made 
for a $4,000,000 bank loan, he said. 


Ex-Dealer Gets Post 


CANTON.—Frank F. Deetz, former 
automobile dealer here, has been ap- 
pointed by City Auditor T. Frank 
Snyder as deputy auditor starting Jan. 
1, 1944, and extending to Jan. 1, 1948. 
He formerly was sales manager of the 


| Deetz Motor Co. and also of the E 


Sipe Motor Co. 


—_ 
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Tomorrow's Cars, Roads berg: 40 is enough in the suburbs 


is 


average boulevard plenty in 





and 50 should be tops anywhere | Progra m Offered to Speed 
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tive scenery already exists and 
erely needs to be preserved. In 
pther cases it must be made. 
7 “The old-fashioned, society, bird- 
Math, landscape architect will never 
concede that the less exotic the 
uff he orders, the better it will 
ve. It has been found, for ex- 
ample, that many attractive trees 
nd shrubs can be planted in sand 
without dragging in immense quan- 
ities of topsoil, and that native 
material can be made much more 
pleasing at smaller cost. 
Size of Vehicles 
“Then there is the question of 
he size of cars, trucks and buses. 
“at is obvious that buses and trucks 
can become so large and so heavy 
~aps to obscure other traffic, break 
down the roads, and convert them 
into semi-private rights of way in 
“hich in the end the big vehicles 
drive the others off entirely. 


Robert Moses Makes Some Timely Suggestions 
On Problems in Postwar 


(Continued from Page 8) 


an hour on a 20-mile stretch on one 
of our parkways is only 10 minutes. 
Not only is the danger increased, 
but at high speed accidents are 
always serious and often fatal. 
High speed on ordinary roads with- 
out traffic dividers is foolish. On 
the highways of tomorrow it will 
be suicidal. 

“One of our most famous brain 
surgeons told me that a large 
proportion of all the head injuries 
he treated before the war were 
caused by head-on automobile 
collisions. Our record of auto- 
mobile accidents is frightful. 

“All this applies primarily to 
passengers. In a world in which 
speeding becomes a habit sanction- 
ed by law and fixes a new tempo 
of travel, what will become of the 
luckless pedestrian and his chil- 
dren? Of 40,000 persons killed in 
car accidents in 1941, almost 11,000 
were pedestrians. 


Asks Makers Curb 


the country, no matter how open} 
and thinly populated. My idea of| 
futility is to build a beautiful park- 
way for speed demons who can’t 
tell a flowering shrub from a bale 
of hay. 

“I do not believe that any 
manufacturer should be allowed 
to advertise that he makes cars 
which will run 80 miles an hour. 
I speak as an official who for 
years has had to look at daily 
records of gruesome accidents, 
and as one who knows that no 
improvement in the making of 
cars and roads, no center curbs, 
no training, no regulations and 
no police supervision can make 
high speed even comparatively 
safe. Fast driving should be 
stopped at the source—that is, 
in the factory. 

“These transportation problems 
require our very best thinking, and 
the quicker we get at them the 
better it will be for all concerned. 
If in the process we can screen out 
the type of planner and publicist 
who is merely educating himself 
at public expense, our progress will 
be much more rapid and we shall 
be much more certain that we are 


Disposal of Idle Machinery 


NEW YORK.—A five-point pro- 
gram of the National Assn. of 
Purchasing Agents to speed up the 
disposal of excess or idle inven- 
tories has been made _ public 
follows: 

1. Encourage a realistic price at- 
titude on the part of contracting 
Officers by drastically limiting their 
personal liability for losses. 

2. Encourage the purchase of 
excess stocks by lifting inventory 
restrictions on such materials; 
specifically to amend the inventory 
limitation under CMP Regulation 2. 

3. Encourage normal distributing 
channels to participate in the re- 
distribution of surplus materials 
by making it easier for them to sell 
such materials. 

4. Encourage the export and 
Lend-Lease of materials from sur- 
plus stocks where possible, instead | 
of from new production. 

5. Adopt a more liberal attitude 
on the use of materials purchased | 
from surplus. stocks, either by| 
lifting restrictions on the avail- | 


as 


mitting “small business” to do so 


and thus get started on the recon- 


version program with quota 
limitations. 

Explaining the program in 
the association’s bulletin, George 
A. Renard, secrtary-treasurer, 
declares: 


“The ideal solution would be to 
lift all restrictions on price, dis- 
tribution, inventories and use of 
excess or idle inventories when they 
have been certified as excess to 
the redistribution divisions of the 
WPB or handed over as surplus to 
the property utilization offices of 
the Treasury department procure- 
ment division. 

“However, why not at least give 
‘small business’ the go-ahead signal 
in this respect? Ever since the 
start of the war there has been 
loose talk about doing something 
for small business. So far, this 
never has gotten much beyond the 
alking stage.” 


What do you want to buy, sell or 


ability of such materials for civil- 
ian purposes or at least by per- 
















































“Another automobile menace is | “Thirty miles an hour on the/going in the right direction.” ee 
the railroad crossing at grade. 
There is a@ curious assumption, ’ 
not substantiated by either the es ‘ 
* courts or common sense, that the 
elimination of such crossings is 
something separate and apart 
from modern highway construc- 
tion. As a matter of fact and 
law, the automobile and not the 
train has caused the danger at 
such crossings, and the elimina- 
tion of railroad crossings is 
therefore primarily a highway 
problem. These eliminations are 
more expensive than those where 
two or more highways meet, and 
their design, especially in settled 
‘ communities, is much more than 
an engineering problem, because 
it will determine whether they 
will improve or  ObDlight the si 
surroundings. Le 


“Until quite recently some ob- 
stacles were accepted as the road 
builder’s headache. In this category 
always were hills, valleys, swamps 
and small streams. Others, for no 
good reason, were left to all sorts 
of public and even private enter- 
prise to meet. For example, the 
ighway engineer gracefully bowed 
out when his road hit a city line, 
a railroad, or a good-sized river. 
There is no generic distinction be- 
tween a big bridge and a little one, 
and, toll or free, the bridge is an 
ntegral feature of the road system 
and should be planned as such. 


“Similarly, at water gaps too 
ide to be spanned by bridges, 
large, steady, fast auto ferries 
should be just as much the road 
engineer’s concern as_ culverts, 
drainage, or curbs. North and 
south Michigan are tied together 
by the Mackinac Ferry, run by the 
State Highway Commission. 
Safe Travel Sought 
“It is to be hoped that the great 
objective of the new cars and roads 
will be safe, uninterrupted travel at 
moderate speed over durable roads. 
ere we require more restraint 
rather than more imagination and 
energy. The speed demons are 
anatics. I refer not to careless, 
irresponsible, or drunken drivers, 
but to supposedly responsible peo- 
ple in one way or another engaged 
in the automotive and highway 
industry or in the driving of cars, 
ho honestly believe that cars 
should not only be made to run 
faster on special occasions and for 
advertising purposes, but that 
speed regulations should be lifted 
entirely or greatly liberalized. 
“They want all cars, trucks 
and buses to run at from 60 to 
80 miles an hour, even in con- 
gested areas. They favor park- 
ways, boulevards, and thruways 
without crossings, with infre- 
quent entrances, and without 
traffic lights, not merely to fa- 
cilitate smooth travel but to en- 
courage rapid transit equaling 
train schedules. 
“The time actually saved by 


ference, between’ 49 and 60 miles BORG-WARNER | 
JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 


PARALYSIS 
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Both Army and Navy war- 
planes are equipped with 
. -— hydraulic, fuel and air pumps 
made by Pesco, one of the 
Borg-Warner companies 





Curing “Charlie Horse” 


in warplanes .. « with a 


“Altitude 10,000 . . . target 1 minute, 49 seconds on 
course!”’ It’s the pilot calling his bombardier. 

Then the order: “Open bomb bay doors!’ Smoothly, 
effortlessly, the great belly flaps swing wide. And it’s 
*‘Bombs away!”’ Another mission is completed—successfully. 


dose of Yankee ingenuity! 


Today, plane “‘muscles”’ which activate bomb bay doors, 
wing flaps, tail assemblies, landing gears and gun turrets 
are kept flexible by hydraulic pumps. Of special construc- 
tion, these oil-filled pumps are pressure loaded for the ut- 
most efficiency. They must not fail, even in the cold thin air 
“upstairs.” 


Such equipment is one more proof that our fighters get 
the finest. 


* * * 


To the making of these precision aircraft pumps and 
more than 100 other war items, Borg-Warner brings a 
guiding principle: “design it better—make it better.” 

This is the principle which has always animated the 
partnership between Borg-Warner and the automotive 
industry. It is one reason, for example, why 9 out of 10 
makes of motorcars use one or more Borg-Warner parts. 

Today, like you, in the automotive industry Borg- 
Warner is devoting its skills and experience whole- 
heartedly to production for war. But we eagerly look 
forward to the time when the proved partnership in 
which we both share will again concentrate its activities 
on the needs of peace. 

When the victory is won, the stress of war will have 
broadened even further the scope of our mutual abilities 
... and our capacity to cooperate. 
















Partners with the automotive 
industry from the start, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 




















TRANSMISSIONS « TRANSFER GEARS °* 
OVERDRIVES « SYNCHRONIZERS °¢ 
CLUTCHES *« CLUTCH SPRINGS « FLUID 
COUPLINGS + UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND 
DRIVE SHAFTS * CARBURETORS ¢ RA- 


DIATORS ¢ TAPERED WHEEL DISCS haha htahhaad 


PRODUCTION 





Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances . . . these companies which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + 
MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Top Speakers Listed... 





WASHINGTON.—Manpower 
equipment—-two things most vital 
to the maintenance of essential de- 
livery services to retailers and 
consumers—will be discussed by 
the top men in these fields at the 
fifth annual meeting and war con- 
ference of private motor truck 
owners to be held Jan. 27-28 at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc. 

In line with the theme of the 
meeting, “What Is Ahead for 

Private Motor Trucks,” Maj. Gen. 


Men, Equipment to Get 
Truck Parley Spotlight 


and | 
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private motor truck drivers, me- 
chanics and other essential em- 
ployes. 

We not only will discuss the re- 
quirements of Selective Service for 
the duration, but will outline plans 
that will take into consideration 
the integration back into private 
civilian truck services, after vic- 
tory is won, of those men now 
serving in the armed forces. 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, will apply the theme of the 
meeting to the problem of procur- 





USING AUTOMOBILE-TYPE assembly lines, ship sections are manufactured 
in a Chrysler division plant in Detroit. Chrysier Corp. is in volume production 
(13 a day) of complete ‘Sea Mule” tugs and marine tractors, both of which 
its Chrysler division developed for the Armed Services. In this picture, stern 
sections of the tug are receiving their finishing touches from welders. 





Lewis B. Hershey, director of 
Selective Service, will speak on 
the future requirements of the 
armed forces from the ranks of 


Nothing New 


Ancients Made Weapons 
Like Those of Today 


INDIANAPOLIS. — From the 
metallurigst’s standpoint, methods 


ing adequate motor truck equip- 
ment to meet the demands of 
essential civilian private motor 
truck services for the remainder of 
the war and in the reconstruction 
period. 

Both men will speak at luncheon 
meetings of the war conference, 
Gen. Hershey on Jan. 27, and East- 
man on Jan. 28. The two luncheon 
meetings will be followed by ques- 
tion and answer sessions. 





daily marine production now in- 
cludes 60 to 70 marine engines, five 
complete harbor tugs, and eight 
marine tractors, it was revealed 


of ordnance manufacture employed Among the top-ranking repre- | ja;t week in a letter to stock- 
today are surprisingly similar to| Sentatives of industry who will | holders. 

those employed 400 years ago,| @Ppear on the program are Ro- The tugs, built on Chrysler's 
Albert F. Gallistel jr of the} bert F. Black, president of White | gryjand shipyards, are made ready 


Motor and chairman of the mo- 
tor truck committee of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn., and 
Pyke Johnson, president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
and chairman of the trade asso- 
ciation division industrial ad- 
visory board of the Committee 
for Economic Development, re- 
lating to postwar rehabilitation. 
Both Black and Johnson _ will 
present the viewpoint of industry 
with respect to transportation and 
equipment in the future. 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products 
Corp., told the Scientech Club of 
Indianapolis. 

Cannons 400 years ago ranged 
from one-pounders up to those 
having a bore of six or more 
inches, firing a 60 to 70-pound 
projectile. He pointed out that 
this is the approximate size range 
of present day guns. 


Manufacturers in early times 
produced exploding shells and 
shrapnel, commonly thought to be 
modern developments, and their 
foundry practices have been modi- 
fied very little to the present time. 


to ship in less than a week from 
the beginning of the first opera- 
tion. 

Development of the tug, called 
the Sea Mule by the Navy, was an 
evolutionary process, beginning a 
few weeks before Pearl Harbor 
when the Navy asked Chrysler to 
make a type of marine tractor to 
propel barges, landing craft and 
picket and patrol boats. 

After checking the design of the 
propulsion unit, a new one was 
developed by Chrysler division 
which would do an equal or better 
job and would sell for about one- 
fifth of the price of the original 
design. 

This was the first Sea Mule 
tractor, from which was developed 
the tug, which will pull or push at 
commercial speeds barges up to 


Going My Way? 
Truckers Aid Soldiers 
Seeking a Lift 
NEW YORK.—Trucking compa- 
nies soon will participate in a plan 


to furnish service men rides home 
without using their thumbs. 


A group of New York business 
men have organized the Service 
Men’s Travel Canteen. It works 
this way: Trucking companies will 
inform the canteen of their sched- 
ules. The canteen, say in Chicago, 
will have lists of men in nearby 
camps with furloughs coming up 
and will place them on the trucks, 
thus saving them carfare. 

Lester Wolff, executive secretary 
of the group, said it will work the 
same with private cars. Service 
men will get the same amount of 
insurance on such trips as they 
would on train trips home. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 


consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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John Mauro Joins 


Studebaker Export 

SOUTH BEND.—John F. Mauro, 
who until the German occupation 
of Western Europe was European 
manager for an- 
other American 
automobile manu- 
facturer, has 
been named a 
regional director 
for Studebaker 
Export Corp. 

R. A. Hutchin- 
son, general man- 
ager of the unit, 
said Mauro’s im- 
mediate assign- 
ment would be 
an extended trip 
through South America. 

A 25-year veteran of the industry, 
Mauro was a special sales repre- 
sentative on the Pacific Coast prior 
to his European connection. 





And then, as now, famous starting unit you've 
you'll find the Bendix* 


Drive in at the start 


always known... has been 

adapted for use on all types of 
Army vehicles, both large and 
Today, Army half-tracks are clear- small. And in the post-war years, 
ing out the enemy. Tomorrow, too, you can depend on the 
re-designed for civilian usc, they Bendix Drive to meet successfully 


any starting requirement that may 


': = _ ms 
will be preparing the ground... Sein 0. ence 


making way for vast, new proj- come along, no matter how com- 


:-. evar 


plex or revolutionary the change. 


ects. The Bendix Drive. 





The Bendix Drive is an importecnt 
memter of “The Invisible Crew” : 
precisicnequipment which mcre Gordon Groth Joins 
than 30 Bendix plants from coast Pennsylvania Rubber 
to coast are speeding to our fight- JEANETTE, Pa—Howard W 
’ ° . 


. i deci — t! > = : 
ing crews on world battle fronts Jordan, president of Pennsylvania 


Rubber Co., announced last week 
the appointment of Gordon Groth 
as assistant to the president. 


#TRA ™ BER AVIATION RATION 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION 








Chrysler Now Producing 
13 Vessels a Day 


DETROIT.—Chrysler Corp.’s, 1,000 tons, turn around within its 


own length, and can be assembled 
in two days at any point to which 
its four sections are sent. 

The tugs and tractors are seeing 
service in all parts of the world, 
from the rivers in the steaming 
jungles of Brazil to the icy waters 
of the Yukon in Alaska. 









Suit Involves 
Vehicles Lost 
On Alcan Road | 


VANCOUVER.—The first pub- 
licized move for a general account- 
ing of the whereabouts of the vast 
quantity of equipment used to 
build the Alaska Highway was 
taken here recently with the filing 
by a Vancouver equipment firm of 
a $20,576 suit against the U. S. 
Roads Administration. The Vau- 
couver Sales and Appraisals, Ltd., 
claims $8,751 is due on a $35,864 
account for supplies sold to R. 
Melville Smith Co., Ltd., and $11,825 
on an account with Otes Construc- 
tion Co, Ltd. The contracting 
firms are also named in the suit. 

On his return from a trip over 
the entire highway route, George 
M. Murray, former member of the 
British Columbia parliament and 
newspaper publisher, reported that 
some 80 tractors used to build the 
road are now unaccounted for. 

Some were lost in muskeg, but 
many, he alleges, were taken back 
to the United States by contractors 
pending claims from the proper 
authority. 

Disappearance of such a huge 
quantity of equipment is held here 
as a major blow against Pacific 
Coast campaigns for a connecting 
link with the Alaska Highway. 


Seiberling Profit 
Cut by Taxes 


AKRON, O.—A net income of 
$609,301 after federal taxes, based 
on net sales of $18,273,782, was re- 
ported for Seiberling Rubber Co. 
last week by J. P. Seiberling, presi- 
dent, in the company’s annual re- 
port to stockholders. 

The 1943 figures showed a 168 
percent decrease in net profits in 
the face of the largest net sales in 
the company’s history—a 56 per- 
cent increase over 1942—because 
of mounting taxes. 

Discussing the future outlook for 





| the company and for the rubber 


industry, Seiberling predicted it 
would take “from three to five 
years” after the war to reequip 
the nation’s cars and trucks with 
new tires and to rebuild depleted 
inventories. 


Truck-Tire Ration Panel 


Enlarged in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA. — The central- 
ized truck-tire rationing panel, 
which has been operating success- 
fully in this city for several 
months, is being widened to carry 
on the program for the other seven 
counties in this district of the 
OPA, it has been announced. 

The board, according to OPA 
officials here, has cut the issuance 
of commercial tire ration cer- 
tificates by 43 percent, and at the 
same time has been providing all 
essential vehicles with tires. 








Dividends Total 
$127.5 Millions 


In November 


WASHINGTON.—Reported cash 
dividends in November amounte 
to $127.5 millions, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
figures announced last week. Thi® 
total was fractionally less than the 
$128.4 millions paid out in Novem- 
ber a year ago, it was pointed ou 

November payments brought the 
total for the first 11 months o 
1943 to $2,828 millions, closely ap 
proximating the comparable 1942 
total. 

Dividends of manufacturing cor 
porations in the January-November 
period of this year totaled $1,39 
millions. Although for the indus- 
try as a whole there was very 
little change from the preceding 
year, the transportation equipment 
subgroup (mostly aircraft and 
shipbuilding) showed an advanc 
of 19 percent, to $52 millions. 
Largest declines—4 and 6 percent 
respectively—occurred in iron and 
steel and nonferrous metals, 


















































































Most of the major’ industry 
groups— mining, trade, finance, 
communications, and heat, light, 


and power—made moderately 
smaller payments in the first 11 
months of 1943 than in the prior 
year. Railroads, on the other hand, 
increased their reported disburse- 
ments from $113 millions to $141 
millions. The miscellaneous group, 
dominated by motion pictures and 
nonrailroad transportation, also 
improved its dividend record. 


Stauffer Named Head 


Of American Anode 

AKRON.—B. F. Stauffer, identi- 
fied with the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
for the last 50 years, was elected 
president and general manager of 
American Anode, Inc. at the an- 
nual meeting of the Akron com- 
pany held recently. He assumed 
his new duties Jan. 1. 

Stauffer succeeds Raymond W. 
Albright, general manager of 
American Anode since 1926 who 
has been named vice-president and 
general manager of Distillation 


Products, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y. 





“Now, if we were 
only staying at 
THE ROOSEVELT” | 


When you stop at The Roosevelt 
you don't risk getting marooned 
like this. For you'll be within 
walking range of Manhattan's 
Midtown activities. Direct pas- 
sageway from Grand Central 
Terminal to hotel lobby. A reser- 
vation at The Roosevelt liqui- 
dates a lot of bother. Rooms 
with bath from $4.50. 


THE 
ROOSEVELT 


Robert P Williford. General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


A Hilton Hotel 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview. Lubbock, 
Plainview; NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CAL- 
IFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town 
House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. 
Hilton Hotels, C. N. Hilton, President. 

























Sales Force 


The War Advertising Council 
"mas announced the establishment 
of a national sales force, compris- 
g more than 300 representatives 
f newspaper, magazine, radio and 
outdoor advertising, to provide 
ational advertisers with firsthand 
data on information themes re- 
_glating to the war effort and home- 
“wont morale. 


The group is divided into seven 
—mseographical units, with head- 
“quarters in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
@pPetroit and Atlanta. Each of the 
divisional organizations supplies 
information to advertisers in its 
eparticular area, with facts perti- 
nent to possible campaigns for 
more successful prosecution of 
he war. 


Even after the fighting ceases, 
e council pointed out, the prob- 
“ems Of demobilization, reconver- 
sion and the resumption of normal 
ursuits “will require an unending 
tream of information, which ad- 
vertising is especialy equipped to 
rnish.” 
The council reported that Ameri- 
an business spent more than 
300,000,000 during 1943 in adver- 
tising official war themes, bringing 
ats total advertising contribution 
ince Pearl Harbor to: $500,000,000. 
These figures compare with a total 
pf $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 con- 
cributed for the same purpose dur- 
ing the entire period of the First 
orld War. 


Space and time given by na- 
tional and local advertisers and 
reative services contributed by 
advertising agencies and_ the 
graphic arts field have furthered 
he objectives of almost 100 sepa- 
rate home front campaigns in co- 
operation with the Office of War 

formation and 17 other govern- 
mental departments. Advertising 
appeared in all important media, 
including newspapers, magazines, 
radio, outdoor posters, car cards, 
point-of-sale displays and direct 
mail. 

A recent survey of business men 
y the American Marketing Assn. 
the council disclosed, showed that 
86 percent of management and 
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P“advertising executives believed 
business had a responsibility to 
disseminate information to _ the 


nomefront. They also expressed a 
strong preference for voluntary 
advertising contributions, rather 
than appropriation of huge promo- 
tional funds by the government. 


Affiliation 
Affiliation of Geyer, Cornell & 
ewell, Inc., and the New York 
office of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., 
pecame effective Jan. 1. The prin- 
cipal accounts of the latter 
agency’s New York office now are 
eing handled by Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, whose staff has been aug- 
ented by officers and other per- 
onnel of Tracy-Locke-Dawson. 
The agency’s principals in- 
volved in the affiliation include 
Joe M. Dawson, president, and 
Manfred Darmstadter, vice-presi- 
dent of Tracy-Locke-Dawson. 
The former becomes executive 
committee chairman of Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, and the latter 
is associate copy director. 


Tracy -Locke-Dawson accounts 

ow being handled by Geyer, Cor- 
nell & Newell include Continental 
Oil Co., makers of Conoco Nth 
otor oil and other Conoco prod- 
ucts; also the Super Pyro anti- 
reeze division of United States 
ndustrial Chemicals, Inc. 


— 


Scolaro Elected 


Joseph R. Scolaro, of Osborn, 
Scolaro, Meeker & Co., has been 
elected president of the newly- 
organized Newspaper Representa- 
ives Assn. of Detroit. The group 
will meet the first Monday of every 
month. 

The NRAD is composed of ad- 
salesmen representing 2,000 daily 
ewspapers. 

Other officers are Ben Etter, 
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WAC’s Nat’l Sales Force; 
Scolaro Honored 


By Pete Wemhoff 





Detroit representative of the New | 


York Times, vice-president; Tom 
Eichelberger of William Lawr- 
ence & Creasmer, secretary, and 
John Burke of Hearst Advertis- 


ing Service, treasurer. Board of 
directors include: 
Ralph Bateman of E. Katz 


agency; Hil F. Best of Fred Kim- 
ball, Inc., and Clark Stevens of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker & Co. A 
“new business” committee is com- 
posed of Stevens, chairman; Don 
Jansen, of John B. Woodward Co.; 
Eichelberger; Robert Creeks of 
Allen Klapp Co., and Charles Mar- 
vin of Jann-Kelley, Inc. 


Beiser Talks 


Bob Beiser, veteran auto editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, broke 
a rule of long standing Jan. 5 by 





giving a luncheon talk before 
meeting of the Lions Club in Cin- 
cinnati. Beiser had steadfastly re- 
fused to talk about the automobile 
| business before luncheon groups. 
But, in view of the many freak 
pictures on the future design of 
| the motor car, Beiser agreed to 
talk on Postwar Car Designing 
| and Future Trends in Automo- 
| tive Merchandising. He lashed 
| out against companies baiting 
| motor car dealers into handling 
all lines of retail merchandise. 
He reviewed the early operations 
of the rationing boards and re- 
cited the Enquirer’s efforts towards 
getting officials to loosen up on 
regulations. 


Dorsey Out 

Tommy Dorsey’s swing band, 
scheduled to go on a five-times 
weekly broadcast over Blue for 
Ford tonight (10), has been can- 
celled, it was learned last week. 

It appeared likely Friday (7) 
that Earl Godwin, whom Dorsey 
was scheduled to replace, will be 
renewed. 


Assistant 
Lester B. Tunison has. been 
appointed special assistant to the 
publisher of Liberty magazine. 
Tunison has been with Liberty 
for five years. 


During 1943, for:the 36th consecutive year, 
you and more than 1,500 other advertisers 
again scheduled more Display Advertising in 
the Cincinnati Times-Star than you placed in 
any other Cincinnati newspaper .. . 1,000,000 
more lines than you placed in the other 


eveniiig paper. . 


. 2,000,000 more than 


you placed in the morning paper . . . and 
2,500,000 more than you placed in the Sun-. 
The Times-Star was FIRST in 
General, FIRST in Auto- 


day paper. 
Retail, FIRST in 






EAST: M. L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd, N. Y¥. (17). 





HULBERT TAFT, 





President and Editor-in-Chief 
CENTRAL: F. D. Burns, 333 N. Mich., Chicago (1). 








Reconversion Czar Urged 


By Lawmaker Tolan 


WASHINGTON. 
postwar “chaos and _ confusion,” 
}Rep. John H. Tolan, California 
| Democrat, proposed last week a 
comprehensive program for shift- 
| ing the nation’s industrial machin- 
| ery from war to civilian production 
| under the direction of a reconver- 
| sion czar. 
| Tolan is chairman of the House 
|committee on defense migration, 
which early in the war recom- 


To prevent 


| mended centralization of the war | 
| industrial effort and appointment | 
of a war mobilization director, a | 


post now held by James F. Byrnes. 
Tolan’s ten-point program fol- 
lows: 


1. Immediate appointment of a| 
single administrator to coordinate | 


all government and civilian agen- 
cies. 


2. Creation of a central board of | 


directors composed of three mem- 
bers of the House, three of the 
Senate and a representative each 
from agriculture, labor and _in- 
dustry. 


vise the administrator's activities. 


by the governors of the 48 states 
to balance sectional needs and‘ to 
furnish the central agency with in- 
formation. 

4. Appropriation of _ sufficient 
funds to retain a staff of technical 
experts to chart the steps. 


5. Formation of a congressional 
committee to draft any necessary 
reconversion legislation. 


6. Institution of immediate sur- 
veys by local communities and by 
the states to determine their own 
employment potentialities. 


7. Creation of a new agency 
similar to the Small War Plants 
Corp.—to aid little industries in 
reconversion. 

8. Use of local draft boards as 
community employment centers. 

9. A long-range study of new 
products, new materials and new 
inventions. 

10 Determination of what dispo- 
sition should be made of govern- 
ment - owned industries which 


The board would super- | Should be scrapped, which sold to 


private interests, which packed 


3. An advisory council appointed ‘away in grease for emergencies. 


ee 


motive, FIRST in Department Store, FIRST 
in Total Advertising, as well as FIRST in 


Total Display Advertising. 


It is our constant 


aim to keep the Times-Star increasingly more 
interesting to the reader and consequently 
increasingly more profitable to the advertiser 
... and it is gratifying to see these visible 


“fruits” of our efforts. 


We thank you sin- 


cerely for your part in making the Times- 
Star Cincinnati’s BASIC selling medium. 


‘kel 


IN ADVERTISING 


AND DAILY CIRCULATION 





Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 
WEST: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Mich., Chicago (11). 
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Top Speakers Listed... 
eens DSRS 


WASHINGTON.—Manpower 
equipment—-two things most vital 
to the maintenance of essential de- 
livery services to retailers and 
consumers—will be discussed by 
the top men in these fields at the 
fifth annual meeting and war con- 
ference of private motor truck 
owners to be held Jan. 27-28 at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc. 

In line with the theme of the 
meeting, “What Is Ahead for 

Private Motor Trucks,” Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of 
Selective Service, will speak on 
the future requirements of the 
armed forces from the ranks of 


Nothing New 


Ancients Made Weapons 
Like Those of Today 


INDIANAPOLIS. — From _ the 
metallurigst’s standpoint, methods 
of ordnance manufacture employed 
today are surprisingly similar to 
those employed 400 years ago, 
Albert F. Gallistel jr., of the 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Products 
Corp., told the Scientech Club of 
Indianapolis. 


Cannons 400 years ago ranged 
from one-pounders up to those 
having a bore of six or more 
inches, firing a 60 to 70-pound 
projectile. He pointed out that 
this is the approximate size range 
of present day guns. 

Manufacturers in early times 
produced exploding’ shells and 
shrapnel, commonly thought to be 
modern developments, and their 
foundry practices have been modi- 
fied very little to the present time. 


it Ne 
Poti VAT k oe fone 





And then, as now, 
you'll find the Bendix* 
Drive in at the start 


Today, Army half-tracks are clear- 
ing out the enemy. Tomorrow, 
re-designed for civilian use, they 
will be preparing the ground... 
making way for vast, new proj- 
The Bendix Drive... that 


ects. 


and | 
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Men, Equipment to Get 
Truck Parley Spotlight 


private motor truck drivers, me- 
chanics and other essential em- 
ployes. 

We not only will discuss the re- 
quirements of Selective Service for 
the duration, but will outline plans 
that will take into consideration 
the integration back into private 
civilian truck services, after vic- 
tory is won, of those men now 
serving in the armed forces. 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, will apply the theme of the 
meeting to the problem of procur- 
ing adequate motor truck equip- 
ment to meet the demands of 
essential civilian private motor 
truck services for the remainder of 
the war and in the reconstruction 
period. 

Both men will speak at luncheon 
meetings of the war conference, 
Gen. Hershey on Jan. 27, and East- 
man on Jan. 28. The two luncheon 
meetings will be followed by ques- 
tion and answer sessions. 

Among the top-ranking repre- 
sentatives of industry who will 
appear on the program are Ro- 
bert F. Black, president of White 
Motor and chairman of the mo- 
tor truck committee of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn., and 
Pyke Johnson, president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
and chairman of the trade asso- 
ciation division industrial ad- 
visory board of the Committee 
for Economic Development, re- 
lating to postwar rehabilitation. 

Both Black and Johnson will 
present the viewpoint of industry 
with respect to transportation and 
equipment in the future. lia le 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 





famous starting unit you've 
always known... has been 

adapted for use on all types of 
Army vehicles, both large and 
small. And in the post-war years, 
too, you can depend on the 
Bendix Drive to meet successfully 
any starting requirement that may 


come along, no matter how com- 


plex or revolutionary the change. 





USING AUTOMOBILE-TYPE assembly lines, ship sections are manufactured 


in a Chrysler division plant in Detroit. 
(13 a day) of complete ‘‘Sea Mule’ tugs and marine tractors, both of which 


its Chrysler division developed for the Armed Services. In this picture, stern 


Chrysler Corp. is in volume production 


sections of the tug are receiving their finishing touches from welders. 


Chrysler Now Producing 
13 Vessels a Day 


DETROIT.—Chrysler Corp.’s 


daily marine production now in- 
cludes 60 to 70 marine engines, five 
complete harbor tugs, and eight 
marine tractors, it was revealed 


last week in a letter to stock- 
holders. 
The tugs, built on Chrysler's 


dryland shipyards, are made ready 
to ship in less than a week from 
the beginning of the first opera- 
tion. 

Development of the tug, called 
the Sea Mule by the Navy, was an 
evolutionary process, beginning a 
few weeks before Pearl Harbor 
when the Navy asked Chrysler to 
make a type of marine tractor to 
propel barges, landing craft and 
picket and patrol boats. 

After checking the design of the 
propulsion unit, a new one was 
developed by Chrysler’ division 
which would do an equal or better 
job and would sell for about one- 
fifth of the price of the original 
design. 

This was the first Sea Mule 
tractor, from which was developed 
the tug, which will pull or push at 
commercial speeds barges up to 


Going My Way? 
Truckers Aid Soldiers 
Seeking a Lift 
NEW YORK.—Trucking compa- 
nies soon will participate in a plan 


to furnish service men rides home 
without using their thumbs. 


A group of New York business 
men have organized the Service 
Men’s Travel Canteen. It works 
this way: Trucking companies will 
inform the canteen of their sched- 
ules. The canteen, say in Chicago, 
will have lists of men in nearby 
camps with furloughs coming up 
and will place them on the trucks, 
thus saving them carfare. 

Lester Wolff, executive secretary 
of the group, said it will work the 
same with private cars. Service 
men will get the same amount of 
insurance on such trips as they 
would on train trips home. 





John Mauro Joins 


Studebaker Export 

SOUTH BEND.—John F. Mauro, 
who until the German occupation 
of Western Europe was European 
manager for an- 
other American 
automobile manu- 
facturer, has 
been named a 
regional director 
for Studebaker 
Export Corp. 

R. A. Hutchin- 
son, general man- 
ager of the unit, 
said Mauro’s im- 
mediate assign- 
ment would be 
an extended trip 
through South America. 

A 25-year veteran of the industry, 
Mauro was a special sales repre- 
sentative on the Pacific Coast prior 
to his European connection. 


John F. Mauro 





The Bendix Drive is an importcnt 
emte f “The Invisible Crew” ‘ 
cell Hacer Reprie Gordon Groth Joins 
precisione yuipment which mc re : 
than 30 Bendix plants from coast Pennsylvania Rubber 
to coast cre speeding to our fight- 





JEANETTE, Pa—Howard W. 
Jordan, president of Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., announced last week 
the appointment of Gordon Groth 
as assistant to the president. 


ing crews on world battle fronts. 
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1,000 tons, turn around within its 
own length, and can be assembled 
in two days at any point to which 
its four sections are sent. 

The tugs and tractors are seeing 
service in all parts of the world, 
from the rivers in the steaming 
jungles of Brazil to the icy waters 
of the Yukon in Alaska. 






Suit Involves 
Vehicles Lost 
On Alcan Road | 


VANCOUVER.—The first pub- 
licized move for a general account- 
ing of the whereabouts of the vast 
quantity of equipment used to 
build the Alaska Highway was 
taken here recently with the filing 
by a Vancouver equipment firm of 
a $20,576 suit against the U. S. 
Roads Administration. The Vau- 
couver Sales and Appraisals, Ltd., 
claims $8,751 is due on a $35,864 
account for supplies sold to R. 
Melville Smith Co., Ltd., and $11,825 
on an account with Otes Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd. The contracting 
firms are also named in the suit. 

On his return from a trip over 
the entire highway route, George 
M. Murray, former member of the 
British Columbia parliament and 
newspaper publisher, reported that 
some 80 tractors used to build the 
road are now unaccounted for. 

Some were lost in muskeg, but 
many, he alleges, were taken back 
to the United States by contractors 
pending claims from the proper 
authority. 

Disappearance of such a huge 
quantity of equipment is held here 
as a major blow against Pacific 
Coast campaigns for a connecting 
link with the Alaska Highway. 


Seiberling Profit 
Cut by Taxes 


AKRON, O.—A net income of 
$609,301 after federal taxes, based 
on net sales of $18,273,782, was re- 
ported for Seiberling Rubber Co. 
last week by J. P. Seiberling, presi- 
dent, in the company’s annual re- 
port to stockholders. 

The 1943 figures showed a 168 
percent decrease in net profits in 
the face of the largest net sales in 
the company’s history—a 56 per- 
cent increase over 1942—because 
of mounting taxes. 

Discussing the future outlook for 
the company and for the rubber 
industry, Seiberling predicted it 
would take “from three to five 
years” after the war to reequip 
the nation’s cars and trucks with 
new tires and to rebuild depleted 
inventories. 


Truck-Tire Ration Panel 
Enlarged in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. — The central- 
ized truck-tire rationing panel, 
which has been operating success- 
fully in this city for several 
months, is being widened to carry 
on the program for the other seven 
counties in this district of the 
OPA, it has been announced. 

The board, according to OPA 
Officials here, has cut the issuance 
of commercial tire ration cer- 
tificates by 43 percent, and at the 
same time has been providing all 
essential vehicles with tires. 















Dividends Total 
$127.5 Millions 


In November 


WASHINGTON.—Reported cash 
dividends in November amounte 
to $127.5 millions, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
figures announced last week. Thi 
total was fractionally less than the 
$128.4 millions paid out in Novem- 
ber a year ago, it was pointed ou 

November payments brought the 
total for the first 11 months o 
1943 to $2,828 millions, closely ap 
proximating the comparable 1942 
total. 

Dividends of manufacturing co 
porations in the January-November 
period of this year totaled $1,39 
millions. Although for the indus- 
try as a whole there was very 
little change from the precedin 
year, the transportation equipment 
subgroup (mostly aircraft and 
shipbuilding) showed an advance 
of 19 percent, to $52 millions. 
Largest declines—4 and 6 percent 
respectively—occurred in iron and 
steel and nonferrous metals. 


















































































Most of the major industry 
groups—mining, trade, finance, 
communications, and heat, light, 


and power—made moderately 
smaller payments in the first 11 
months of 1943 than in the prior 
year. Railroads, on the other hand, 
increased their reported disburse- 
ments from $113 millions to $141 
millions. The miscellaneous group, 
dominated by motion pictures and 
nonrailroad transportation, also 
improved its dividend record. 


Stauffer Named Head 


Of American Anode 

AKRON.—B. F. Stauffer, identi- 
fied with the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
for the last 50 years, was elected 
president and general manager of 
American Anode, Inc. at the an- 
nual meeting of the Akron com- 
pany held recently. He assumed 
his new duties Jan. 1. 

Stauffer succeeds Raymond W. 
Albright, general manager of 
American Anode since 1926 who 
has been named vice-president and 
general manager of Distillation 
Products, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y. 








“Now, if we were 
only staying at 
THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt 
you don't risk getting marooned 
like this. For you'll be within 
walking range of Manhattan's 
Midtown activities. Direct pas- 
sageway from Grand Central 
Terminal to hotel lobby. A reser- 
vation at The Roosevelt liqui- 
dates a lot of bother. Rooms 
with bath from $4.50. 


THE 
ROOSEVELT 


Robert P Williford. General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


A Hilton Hotel 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview. Lubbock, 
Plainview ; NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CAIL- 
IFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town 
House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. 
Hilton Hotels, C, N. Hilton, President. 
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Reconversion Czar Urged 


By Lawmaker Tolan 


WASHINGTON.—To 





| giving a luncheon talk before a 
meeting of the Lions Club in Cin- 
cinnati. Beiser had steadfastly re- 
| fused to talk about the automobile 
business before luncheon groups. 
But, in view of the many freak 
pictures on the future design of 


—the 4th Dimension 
WAC’s Nat'l Sales Force; 



























Sales Force 


—m The War Advertising Council 
“as announced the establishment 
of a national sales force, compris- 
g more than 300 representatives 
f newspaper, magazine, radio and 
outdoor advertising, to provide 
ational advertisers with firsthand 
data on information themes re- 
ating to the war effort and home- 
ont morale. 


The group is divided into seven 
geographical units, with head- 
quarters in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit and Atlanta. Each of the 
divisional organizations supplies 
information to advertisers in its 
particular area, with facts perti- 
nent to possible campaigns for 
more successful prosecution of 
he war. 

Even after the fighting ceases, 
e council pointed out, the prob- 
fems of demobilization, reconver- 
sion and the resumption of normal 
ursuits “will require an unending 
tream of information, which ad- 
vertising is especialy equipped to 
rnish.” 

The council reported that Ameri- 
an business spent more _ than 
300,000,000 during 1943 in adver- 
tising official war themes, bringing 
gaits total advertising contribution 
ince Pearl Harbor to: $500,000,000. 
These figures compare with a total 
pf $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 con- 
cributed for the same purpose dur- 
ing the entire period of the First 
orld War. 


Space and time given by na- 
tional and local advertisers and 
reative services contributed by 
advertising agencies and _ the 
graphic arts field have furthered 
he objectives of almost 100 sepa- 
rate home front campaigns in co- 
operation with the Office of War 
Information and 17 other govern- 
mental departments. Advertising 
appeared in all important media, 
including newspapers, magazines, 
radio, outdoor posters, car cards, 
point-of-sale displays and direct 
mail. 


A recent survey of business men 
y the American Marketing Assn. 
the council disclosed, showed that 
86 percent of management and 
Advertising executives believed 
business had a responsibility to 
disseminate information to the 
omefront. They also expressed a 
strong preference for voluntary 
advertising contributions, rather 
than appropriation of huge promo- 
tional funds by the government. 


Affiliation 
Affiliation of Geyer, Cornell & 
ewell, Inc., and the New York 
office of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., 
pecame effective Jan. 1. The prin- 
cipal accounts of the latter 
agency’s New York office now are 
being handled by Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, whose staff has been aug- 
ented by officers and other per- 
Bonnel of Tracy-Locke-Dawson. 
The agency’s principals in- 
volved in the affiliation include 
Joe M. Dawson, president, and 
Manfred Darmstadter, vice-presi- 
dent of Tracy-Locke-Dawson. 
The former becomes executive 
committee chairman of Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, and the latter 
is associate copy director. 


Tracy - LLocke-Dawson accounts 

ow being handled by Geyer, Cor- 
nell & Newell include Continental 
Dil Co., makers of Conoco Nth 
otor oil and other Conoco prod- 
ucts; also the Super Pyro anti- 
reeze division of United States 
ndustrial Chemicals, Inc. 









































Scolaro Elected 


Joseph R. Scolaro, of Osborn, 
colaro, Meeker & Co., has been 
elected president of the newly- 
organized Newspaper Representa- 
tives Assn. of Detroit. The group 
will meet the first Monday of every 
month. 

The NRAD is composed of ad- 
salesmen representing 2,000 daily 
ewspapers. 

Other officers are Ben Etter, 





Scolaro Honored 
By Pete Wemhoff 


the motor car, Beiser agreed to 
talk on Postwar Car Designing 
and Future Trends in Automo- 
tive Merchandising. He lashed 
out against companies baiting 


| motor car dealers into handling 


Detroit representative of the New | all lines of retail merchandise. 


York Times, vice-president; Tom 

Eichelberger of William Lawr- 
ence & Creasmer, secretary, and 
John Burke of Hearst Advertis- 
ing Service, treasurer. Board of 
directors include: 

Ralph Bateman of E. Katz 
agency; Hil F. Best of Fred Kim- 
ball, Inc., and Clark Stevens of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker & Co. A 
“new business” committee is com- 
posed of Stevens, chairman; Don 
Jansen, of John B. Woodward Co.; 
Hichelberger; Robert Creeks of 
Allen Klapp Co., and Charles Mar- 
vin of Jann-Kelley, Inc. 


Beiser Talks 


Bob Beiser, veteran auto editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, broke 
a rule of long standing Jan. 5 by 


He reviewed the early operations 
of the rationing boards and re- 
cited the Enquirer’s efforts towards 
getting officials to loosen up on 
regulations. 


Dorsey Out 

Tommy Dorsey’s swing band, 
scheduled to go on a five-times 
weekly broadcast over Blue for 
Ford tonight (10), has been can- 
celled, it was learned last week. 

It appeared likely Friday (7) 
that Earl Godwin, whom Dorsey 
was scheduled to replace, will be 
renewed. 


Assistant 
Lester B. Tunison has_ been 
appointed special assistant to the 
publisher of Liberty magazine. 
Tunison has been with Liberty 
for five years. 


prevent 


postwar “chaos and_ confusion,” 
|Rep. John H. Tolan, California 
| Democrat, proposed last week a 


| comprehensive program for shift- 
| ing the nation’s industrial machin- 
| ery from war to civilian production 


| sion czar. 

Tolan is chairman of the House 
committee on defense migration, 
| which early in the war recom- 
' mended centralization of the war 
| industrial effort and appointment 
|of a war mobilization director, a 
post now held by James F. Byrnes. 

Tolan’s ten-point program fol- 
lows: 





| bers of the House, 


1. Immediate appointment of a 
single administrator to coordinate 
all government and civilian agen- 
cies. 

2. Creation of a central board of 
directors composed of three mem- 
three of the 
Senate and a representative each 
from agriculture, labor and _ in- 
dustry. The board would super- 
vise the administrator's activities. 

3. An advisory council appointed 





under the direction of a reconver- | 


by the governors of the 48 states 
to balance sectional needs and’ to 
furnish the central agency with in- 
formation. 

4. Appropriation of _— sufficient 
funds to retain a staff of technical 
experts to chart the steps. 


5. Formation of a congressional 
committee to draft any necessary 
reconversion legislation. 

6. Institution of immediate sur- 
veys by local communities and by 
the states to determine their own 
employment potentialities. 


7. Creation of a new agency 
similar to the Small War Plants 
| Corp.—to aid little industries in 
reconversion. 

8. Use of local draft boards as 
community employment centers. 

9. A long-range study of new 
products, new materials and new 
inventions. 
| 10 Determination of what dispo- 
| sition should be made of govern- 
; ment- owned industries which 
should be scrapped, which sold to 
private interests, which packed 
‘away in grease for emergencies. 





During 1943, for:the 36th consecutive year, 
you and more than 1,500 other advertisers 
again scheduled more Display Advertising in 
the Cincinnati Times-Star than you placed in 
any other Cincinnati newspaper . . . 1,000,000 
more lines than you placed in the other 


eveniiig paper. . 


. 2,000,000 more than 


you placed in the morning paper . . . and 
2,500,000 more than you placed in the Sun-. 


day paper. 


The Times-Star was FIRST in 


Retail, FIRST in General, FIRST in Auto- 






EAST: M. L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd, N. Y. 


HULBERT TAFT, 
(17). 


President and Editor-in-Chief 
CENTRAL: F. D. Burns, 333 N. Mich., Chicago (1). 


motive, FIRST in Department Store, FIRST 


in Total Advertising, as 


Total Display Advertising. 


well as FIRST in 


It is our constant 


aim to keep the Times-Star increasingly more 
interesting to the reader and consequently 
increasingly more profitable to the advertiser 
. . . and it is gratifying to see these visible 


“fruits” of our efforts. 


We thank you sin- 


cerely for your part in making the Times- 
Star Cincinnati’s BASIC selling medium. 


IN ADVERTISING 


AND DAILY CIRCULATION 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 
WEST: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Mich., Chicago (11). 








Automotive Service 


A regular Monthly Section for the Dealers, Jobbers and Maintenance Men who are Servicing 





Backshop 


New Yearitis 


What's U 


By 
Jack Weed 


A® we go into the new year, with 
the hope that postwar days 
may be in definite sight if not with 
us before the lusty youngster turns 
into an old man with a scythe over 
his back, I had planned to parade 
before the readers of this column 
the postwar dealership thinking of 
a number of factory brasshats. But 
with many of you fellows coming 
to “Auto-town” to gather such bits 
of wisdom later in the month, I 
have postponed the opening of this 
subject from this angle. 

What shape dealer buildings will 
take, what floor space will be 
necessary, what type of service 
must be rendered in the postwar, 
all will of course depend greatly 
on what the factories plan to do 
and what their engineers develop 
for the first postwar car. With this 
as a nucelus, I had planned to give 
you fellows who are now planning 
on postwar plant expansion or 
modernization some feedbox infor- 
mation, hot off the executive- 
thinking griddle that might aid you 
in jelling your ideas. 

* * * 

IN MY niff-nawing around I 
have talked with many of the 
factory nabobs about what they are 
working on for postwar—what they 
see in their crystal ball—but most 
of these talks have been “off the 
record” and, while I have sort of 
made a pot-pourri out of the high 
points of all this thinking and dish 
it out hither and yon as a tempt- 
ing display morsel, I figured that 
putting a “topper” in each division 
on the record for your considera- 
tion might be welcome reading to 
you. 

I believe, in spite of the think- 
ing of many in the trade, that 
vehicle dealers have learned some- 
thing about service and its many 
benefits to a dealership that will 
stay with the smart dealers for 
some time—possibly forever. I 
think that once a dealer finds a 
way in which he can make him- 
self independent from market fluc- 
tuations and high-bid competition, 
he is going to stick by that idea 


as basic insurance for his business. 
* * + 


BURDEN -CARRYING service} 


income presents that opportunity. | 
Many dealers have shied away 
from doing a good service job be- | 
cause they either did not under-| 
stand that a competent service 
manager was as good an invest- 
ment as a good _ salesmanager, 
while others did not have account- 
ing systems in their shops that 


told_ them the true story of their | 


customer labor service—their book- 
keeping muddled new-car prepara- 
tion costs, 
and other internal shop work into 
the customer labor picture until it 


was practically impossible to see | 


the base lines. 

Of course, these dealers as well 
as those who have made an effort 
to corral as much shop business as 
their mechanic manpower could 
care for, realize that they must 

(See BACKSHOP, Page 35, Col. 1) 
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and Lubricating America’s 30,000,000 essential Motor Vehicles 


Reconditioning 
Up 24% in 
Frisco Zone 


Pontiac Dealer RO’s 
Off 13%, But Total CLS 
Revenue Is Up 36% 





job car dealers have rendered 
to the war effort, in keeping 
essential automotive trans- 


portation on the road, is 
pointedly revealed in figures re- 
leased by the Pontiac Motor, 


nationally, and by its San Fran- 
cisco zone business management 
division. 

Nationally, customer labor sales 
per repair order have increased 
36.5 percent, while average repair 
order per dealer has fallen off 13.6 
percent. This shows that, while 
thousands of Pontiac owners were 
in the A gasoline ration classifica- 
tion and thus did not require as 
many service stops the first 11 
months of this year as they did 
during the same period of 1942, 
owners of essential cars took bet- 
ter care of their vehicles and de- 
a more than customary serv- 
ce. 


This phase of 1943 maintenance 
shows up in _ practically all 
studies of service rendered by 
dealers shops. Owners, realizing 
that their present cars must last 
them for the duration, have 
bought many services in the in- 
terest of tire conservation and 
car upkeep that they never 
bought regularly in peace times 
when they could trade cars as 
their fancy dictated. These serv- 
ices, such as front-end alignment, 
wheel balancing, tire switches 
and frequent tuneups, were 
ignored in normal times by thou- 
sands of owners who made a 
practice of trading every year or 
every two years. 

A comparison of the figures from 
the San Francisco zone and figures 
from dealers nationally shows up 
the wide variance that locality has 
produced in dealer service returns 
under varied gasoline rationing 
regulations, and between the cities 

of the East where distances are 
comparatively short and in the 
Far West whefe essential owners 
must drive more miles to perform 
their war jobs. 

While the number of repair jobs 
fell off 13.9 percent in the nation 
as a whole, average repair orders 
increased 9.3 percent in the San 
Francisco zone. 

The average repair order in- 
crease per dealer, however, did not 
materially change in this 11-month 

| study. In the nation, dealer repair 


(See REPAIRS, Page 32, Col. 5) 








DETROIT.—The important 


eesti 


AES ‘to Hela Seuion Session 


Jan. 26-31 in Chicago 

CHICAGO.—Members of the 
Automotive Electric Assn. will 
hold their annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel here 
Jan. 26-31. Manufacturers will 
hold meetings and individual 
conferences with their distribu- 
tor accounts from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

J. A. Shank, of Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., who has been president 
of the association for the past 
two years, states that the un- 
usual amount of interest on the 
part of the members towards 
the meeting can be attributed to 
the fact that not only matters 
of current interest will be dis- 
cussed but the conference will 
also provide an opportunity to 
consider plans for the postwar 
development and expansion of 
the specialized automotive serv- 
ice industry. 

The board of directors will 
meet and elect officers to serve 
during 1944. 


Mechanics Get 
Critical Status 
In Hartford 


HARTFORD, Conn. — Following 
failure of automotive industry’s 
efforts to get mechanics back from 
war plants, State War Manpower 
Director William J. Fitzgerald ap- 
proved last week classification of 
the industry in the critical man- 
power shortage category. 

The move, which came at a time 
when a breakdown of the state’s 
transportation was threatened, 
placed the automotive industry on 
a priority rating in the procure- 
ment of manpower through the 
United States Employment Service. 


Under the ruling, automotive me- 
chanics already employed in other 
essential industries may transfer 
to the automotive industry if they 
are not utilizing their highest skill, 
even though their present em- 
ployers refuse to grant them the 
availability statement necessary for 
other re-employment. 

As the new ruling was issued, 
Walter P. Rolland of the Connecti- 
cut Automotive Manpower Mainte- 





Profits of Truck Service 


- Missed by Dealer Shops 


sion | Check Shows Operations, 
Only 25% of Potential 


| Commercial Car Revenue Hidden by Inadequate 

| Accounting Systems; Outlets of Only One 
Manufacturer Do an Outstanding Job 
DETROIT.—That automotive dealers generally hav 


been consistently missing an opportunity for increasing 
net profit from their service shops by not making an effo 


to corral more truck service, 


from a recent survey of dealers and truck branches by 
>oFHOHOFHEEEE#tTYxT*TxT**_Y——_ 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS. 
This survey shows that 


dealers in the mass produc- 
tion field—the big three get an 
average of only 56 cents customer 
labor sales per vehicle in their 
territory from truck service, as 
against a potential of $6.25 per 
vehicle. If they were doing as 
good a job merchandising their 
truck maintenance as they do their 
passenger car service work, this 
return would be much higher. 

Dealers representing companies 
which make a full line of trucks, 
including the half and one-tonners 
as well as the larger jobs, get an 
average of $3.38 customer labor 
sales per vehicle of their make in 
their territories, instead of the 
potential of $8.75. Dealers in this 
instance, however, do even a better 
job of merchandising their truck 
service than the branches of these 
same companies, the branches 
realizing only $3 CSL sales per 
vehicle in the territory. 

Dealers representing the so- 
called heavy-duty truck builders | 
come the nearest of all to reach- | 
ing the potential in their par- 
ticular field. The survey shows 
that these dealers get an average 
of $9.59 CLS per vehicle in their 
territory, as against a potential 
of $12.50. Dealers in this group 
also beat the merchandising ef- 
forts of the branch house shops, 
which show an average CLS rev- 
enue of $7.41 per vehicle of their | 
make in the territory. 

In the case of dealers represent- 
ing the mass-production truck 
manufacturers, the figure devel- 
oped by the survey is somewhat 
below the actual amount of cus- 
tomer labor sales on truck work 





nance Committee said the situation |that is now being done by these 


had become so critical that be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent of | 


(See MECHANICS, Page 30, Col. 


How to Plan an Efficient Sales and Service Building .. . 


Layout Data to Aid Dealer Now and in Postwar Era 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 
Epitor’s Note: This is_ the 
sixth in a series of articles dis- 
cussing the postwar potentials 
for automobile dealers. 


DETROIT—With an eye to the 
present as well as the postwar 
| period, many dealers have written 
AvTtomotive News for information 
on efficient utilization of floor 
space. 

Much helpful information along 
this line is included in a book re- 
cently brought out by one of the 
large auto manufacturers. Designed 
to aid dealers in planning new 
buildings, it also may be used to 
work out better layouts in a 
|dealer’s present building. 

Included in the book is a work 





sheet, graph paper and cardboard 
building templates of cars, lubri- 
cation racks, wash racks, benches, 
etc., so that the dealer can shift 
the stalls and equipment around 
to determine the most efficient 
layout. 


A dealer can easily work out 
templates for himself by draw- 
ing an outline of his building to 
scale and then cutting out pieces 
of cardboard to the same scale 
to represent stalls and equip- 
ment. 

Before doing this, however, the 
dealer should consult with his fac- 
tory, for it may maintain a build- 
ing department. 

Since repair stalls for passenger 
cars usually run 9 by 22 feet, al- 


lowing three-foot aisles between | 


dealers, due to the fact that in| 
on dealer cities it wasn’t | 


(Continued on Page 30, Col. 1) 


to 5 feet between 
bumper and wall, the templates 
would be .9 by 2.2 inches on a 
scale of one inch equals 10 feet. 
Dimension Guide 

As a dimension guide for other 
parts of the building, the following 
is suggested: 

Salesrooms—new car, 300 square 
feet for each car displayed; used 
car, 200 square feet; new truck, 
400; used truck, 300. 

Manager’s office, 9 by 10 feet or 
10 by 12. 

General office, 50 square feet per 
person. 

Closing room, 8 by 9 feet or 10 
by 12. 

Meeting room, 50 square feet per 
person. 


cars and 4% 


| in selling service. 


|14 feet, 6 inches high. 
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is shown in figures obtained 


os 


Shift to Truck om 


Service Puts 


Dealer on Top 


SEDALIA, Mo.—A hundred per 
cent boost in service business since 
Pearl Harbor. This is the gist of a 
true business success story—that oi 
the Bryant Motor Co. (Dodge- 
Plymouth) which has reaped the 
rewards of ingenuity, enterprise 
and adaptation to new conditions 
in this little city, center of a popu- 
lation of some 20,000. 


When many other dealers were 
closing down, President Frank W: 
Bryant set his sights on doing a 
“land-office” service business, and 
to this end bought up substantia 
quantities of available repair equip- 
ment. 

“Most of our additional service 
business,” Bryant revealed, at a 
recent meeting with Dodge offi- 
cials in Detroit, “has been due 
to our taking on a large quan- 
tity of repair work for trucks. 
In fact, at the present time, 75 
percent of our vehicle service 
work is on trucks, and 25 percent 
on passenger cars, a reversal of 
our pre-Pearl Harbor situation.” 

Bryant has impressed upon the 
employes the patriotic nature of 
transportation repair work and has 
schooled his foremen extensivel 


“We are endeavoring to operate 
this business under the axiom fhat 
we are not satisfied with what 
comes in. Rather we feel that the 
best time to sell is while the car 
is in our shop and to implement 
this policy we have set up a sys- 
tem for recommending necessary 
additional repairs. 


(See BOOST, Page 33, Col. 1) 


Waiting room, 9 by 10 feet o 
12 by 14. 

Toilets, 5 by 6 or 6 by 10. 

Parts and accessories, 1 square 
foot per $5 inventory, net. 

Doors to street, 12 to 14 fee 
wide and 14 feet, 6 inches high. 

Doors to alley, 14 to 16 feet wide, 


Aisles—90 degree parking, pas- 
senger car, 18 to 21 feet; 60 de- 
gree parking, passenger car, 15 to’ 
17; 90 degree parking, trucks, 21 
to 25. 

Customer reception stalls, 
20. 

Repair stalls, passenger car, 9 by 
22; truck, 10 by 25. 
Storage stalls, 
18; truck, 9 by 21. 

(Continued on Page 32, Col. 1) 


9 by 





passenger, 6 by 
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--~-« || Small Town Dealer Sets 


service Peak Reached |—<> ~~ Record on Repair Jobs 


t 
= | a 5* PD» : > CLEONA, Pa.-—-In a community 
By Thornton-Fuller i ZR 3 


7 of only 1,000 population, Ebersole, 

Inc. (Pontiac), has handled 40,000 
By M. C. Nissman 
Staff Correspondent 


repair jobs and sold 4,000 new and 
used cars since the firm was in- 
corporated in 1934. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Thornton- In July, customer labor sales 
Fuller’s service activity is now 25 
ercent greater than at any time 
uring the pre-Pearl Harbor pe- 


were boosted to $1,800. Morale in 

the shop is high, due in part to| pension of new car sales, the Eber- 
riod, Jack Bradley, Thornton- 
uller official, said last week, dis- 


the fact that the company has/| sole organization more than held 
losing that November was the 


kept pace with wage increases in| its own with 
war plants and other industries in | from the more 
company’s largest outside customer 
abor month. 


the area. Virtually the entire boost | ae 
DeVilbiss Offers 


1944 


| 


ustained Expansion... oan 


CASH FOR 


| treasurer of the corporation, has 
been with Ebersole for 19 years 
and his handling of the finances 
| has been largely responsible for 
| placing this dealer on a _ sound 
business basis. 
Lebanon county is located in the 
| Philadelphia zone and before sus- 


|want you to know that our No. 1 
|job today is to help you get the 
|/most miles (and the most economi- 
cal miles) out of your equipment. 
“Our service department is 
busy these days, but we’re giving 
priority to service on essential 
trucks—and we'll do all in our 
power to get your job through 
our shop in the fastest time con- 
sistent with quality and work- 


its brother dealers 
populated areas. 


in hourly charges to the customer | 
has been passed on to the workers. | 


“More people came in that 
month to have their cars repair- 
ed than any other month,” Brad- 
ley said. He added that the size 
of the individual jobs are getting 
bigger, indicating “the awareness 
of the need to keep cars and 
trucks on the road.” 

Though Thornton-Fuller’s repair 
and service business, to which 
postwar activity has been substan- 
ially limited, has been expanding 
steadily, Bradley believes’ that 
dealers “haven’t even scratched the 
Surface.” His company doesn’t in- 
tend to be guilty of any surface- 
cratching deficiency and is con- 
ducting an aggressive advertising 


_and promotion plan designed to 


ncourage popular determination to 
eep cars in good running order. 
The firm is spending more money 
an ever on radio, newspaper and 
direct mail advertising. Ads to the 
public are beamed especially to 
war workers who need their cars 
for transportation to and from 
ork. Thornton-Fuller invites them 
o bring in their cars in the eve- 
ning and pick them up, fully re- 
paired, the next morning. And 
except for cases where complete 
overhauls are required, the jobs 
are finished on time. This service 
makes many new steady service 
customers and insures that others 
ill be introduced to the firm as 
a result of recommendations. 
Goes After Trucks 
Especially heavy promotion artil- 
lery is brought to bear upon truck 
owners, toward whom the direct 
ail campaign is slanted. Typical 
of the company’s efforts in this 
direction is the following letter, of 
which more than 5,000 were sent 
to truck operators in the Philadel- 
phia metropolitan area: 
“You are very conscious, of 
course, that your present trucks 
ust serve a long, long time. We 


eubert Heads 


isemann Corp. 


BROOKLYN.—John A. Seubert 
has been named president of the 
isemann Corp., effective Jan. 1, 
1944. 

The corporation, which was 
ormed by the consolidation of 
Eisemann Magneto Corp. and Air- 
ward Corp., manufactures magne- 
tos, fuel injection systems, coup- 
lings and various electric assem- 
blies for aviation, automotive, ma- 
rine and industrial internal com- 
bustion engines. 

Seubert has been vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeannette, Pa., for several years. 


THER DeWITT HOTELS 


THE LANCASTER Lancaster, Ohio 
THE BARON STEUBEN Corning, N.Y. 


manaship. Our mechanics have 
the ‘know-how’ We have an 
ample supply of parts. You can 
depend on the quality of our 
workmanship, and the fairness 
of our charges. 

“If you have more than one 
truck, why not let us service or 
‘rebuild’ one at a time? In this 
way, you will bring your trucks to 
top operating efficiency with a 
minimum of disturbance to your 
business. 

“Enclosed is a truck service 
priority preference card for your 
truck or fleet of trucks. When con- 
venient, have your drivers stop in, 
and we will gladly fill out the cards 
for them. This card will help you 
to speed up your repair service.” 


Essential Work Stressed 

The company concentrates on 
work that will keep cars and 
trucks running. Grill and fender 
work is secondary and there’s very 
little painting work undertaken. 

Thornton-Fuller has three depots 
—two in Philadelphia proper and 
one in Ardmore—running full blast 
helping to keep essential cars run- 
ning. To answer the question how, 
in a period when alarming percent- 
ages of shop personnel generally 
are leaving dealers, the firm is 
able to handle its enormous busi- 
ness and still seek more, requires 
a look into the company’s back- 
ground. 

How, for instance, was Thornton- 
Fuller able to maintain the large- 
scale organization necessary to do 
the volume of service work han- 
dled? 

A normal business of approxi- 
mately 10,000 new and used car 
sales a year was changed over- 
night, figuratively, to sales of no 
new cars and few used cars. 
The company’s ace in the hole, 
though, was its 32-year-old policy 
of featuring service and repairs, 
as a result of which Thornton- 
Fuller had developed shops ca- 
pable of handling everything 
from a light-bulb replacement to 
a complete motor rebuilding job, 
including blacksmithing, paint- 
ing, and wheel alignment. 

The firm had also built up large 
supplies of replacement parts, in- 
cluding those necessary to repair 
cars other than Dodge and Plym- 
outh, which Thornton-Fuller dis- 
tributes. 

Keeping the service organization 
intact represented quite a problem 
when the war broke out and pro- 
duction halted. There followed a 
period, T-F officials say, when car 
owners debated the advisability of 
keeping their cars and, because of 
indecision, hesitated to service 
them. To. fill in the gap and keep 
their service personnel active, 
Thornton-Fuller sought and obtain- 
ed a good deal of repair work from 
the Army at Fort Dix, N. J. So 
extensive did this work become 
that Army trucks in need of re- 
pairs arrived at times in convoys 
with police escort. The company 
was able to satisfy Army demands 
because for years working around 
the clock had been normal pro- 
cedure. 


In Good Position 


When public indecision ended, 
therefore, T-F was in a position to 
handle the expanding service needs. 

The draft did not take any 
drastic bites out of the service per- 
sonnel because many of the com- 
;pany’s mechanics are beyond the 
|age limit and wear service pins 
indicating 15 to 25 years of em- 
ployment with Thornton - Fuller. 
Nor has the attraction of higher- 
paying jobs in war plants created 
much of a problem for the com- 
pany. Many of the shop men like 
the feeling of permanence they en- 
joy as T-F mechanics and prefer 
to let the temporary high wages go 
|by the board in favor of postwar 
security. 


two 


“Ok, mister, make me an offer!” 


National Battery Starts 
Factory in Zanesville 

ZANESVILLE, O.—Hubert King, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the National Battery Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., announced last week that 
his company had acquired the 
Rubin Bros. Co. lease here for 
establishment of a permanent fac- 
tory. Full production is expected 
to be reached by mid-April. 


BUILDIN 


RAF 
bombsight 


SS 


AC ceramic we 
aircraft spark p hy 
plug SS 


ComMPLEX precision devices such as the 
RAF bombsight, the Sperry automatic 
pilot, the .50 caliber Browning machine 
gun, and the AC aircraft spark plug 
have been on continuous assembly pro- 
duction at AC for many months. 
quality has been demonstrated at Midway, 
over Axis Europe, in Africa, and in 
many other battle areas. 


“VICTORY 


Air Cleaners - Air Cleaner Elements - 


Cable Terminal Connectors 
Crankcase Breathers 


Crankcase Ventilating Valves 
Electric Pressure and Vacuum Pumps - 


Although employes have 
been called to the armed forces, 
the company on the whole is for- 
tunate since most of its workers 
are veterans—the service record 
with the firm totals 161 years for 
the 12 employes—and above the 
draft age. 

Responsible for the efficient man- 
agement of the repair shop is 
Walter H. Zeller, service manager 
who has been with the company 
24 years and who is the oldest 
employe in point of service. 

Irwin A. Heisey, manager and 


FOR 


se" 


‘Training Course 


TOLEDO.—With automotive re- 
|finishers everywhere bucking the 
|handicaps of “too much work and 
not enough men,” the DeVilbiss Co. 
announced last week that it would 
open to refinishers two one-week 
sessions in the first half of its 
1944 school of spray painting. 

All applicants using DeVilbiss 
spray equipment will be admitted 
free to the session § beginning 
|March 13 or the one beginning 
‘June 12. 


VICTORY 


4 Browning .50 caliber (heavy barrel) 


machine gun 


TF A 


“4 
Na 
4% 
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@ Sperry auto- 
matic pilot 


We at AC believe that it was possible to 
produce these war materials because of 
the precision manufacturing experience 
acquired in the 33 years before Pearl 


Harbor. 


Their 


If we had not known how to 
make good spark plugs, speedometers, die 
castings, ammeters, and other automotive 
devices, we might have had more difficulty 
getting into war production. 


That ““know how’’ is still present at AC. 


When peace comes, it will again be at 


the service of industry. 


Aircraft Coolant Pressure Relief 
Carbon Stack Insulators 


IS OUR BUSINESS” 


Valves - Air Pressure Gauges 


+ Carburetor Intake Silencers and Air Cleaners 
Die Castings - 
Engine Bearings - Firing Pins for Anti-Aircraft Shells - 


Diesel Engine Intake Silencers 
Flame 


Arrestors + Flexible Shafts and Cables - Fuel and Vacuum Pumps ~+ Fuel Pump Repair Kits - Gas Tank 
Pressure Caps - Gasoline Strainers - Ignition Cable Terminals - Instruments and Panels + Oil Filters 
Oil Filter Replacement Elements - Oil Temperature 


Gauges - 
Pressure Caps 
Spark Plug Cleaners 


Oxygen Pressure Gauges - 
* Shell Magazines - 


Speedometer Drive Adapters 


Radiator 
Spark Plugs 


Spark Plug Gapping Tools 


+ Torpedo Directors 


Let’s ALL BACK THE ATTACK with WAR BONDS 


AC SPARK 


PLUG DIVISION, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


. 


CORPORATION 
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Getting Over 25% of Potential... 


Profits of Truck Service 
Missed by Dealer Shops 


(Continued from Page 28) 


possible to get the total shop hours 
of all dealers in a city that was 
devoted to truck maintenance. 

To obtain a figure that can be 
considered as representive of these 
dealers on a national basis, it was 
necessary to get the CLS done on 
trucks from a smaller group of 
dealers with a known number of 
trucks in the dealers own area. 
This survey showed that the deal- 
ers representing the mass-produc- 
tion manufacturers were getting 
$1.62 average per dealer from their 
truck service as against the poten- 
tial of $6.25, which is considered 
more nearly actual average for 
these dealers the nation Over. 

In the cases of the other types 
of dealers, only one dealer repre- 
sented the manufacturer in the 
area, so that these figures are 
actual as brought out by the 
survey. 

The truck service market is a 
very rich field for the dealer to 
tap. When one considers that in 


Florida Club 
Urging Forced 


Car Inspections 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—A move- 
ment for enactment of a com- 
pulsory motor vehicle inspection 
program in Florida is being initi- 
ated by the Jacksonville Lions 
Club. The _ proposed legislation 
would be modeled after New 
Jersey’s inspection law, calling for 
semi-annual tests and state-oper- 
ated inspection stations. 

John H. Peters, who heads a 
Lions Club committee on the proj- 
ect, is cooperating with Halle 
Cohen, chairman of the Jackson- 
ville Citizens Safety Committee, 
and others in seeking to enlist 
support for the proposed program. 

Cohen, who said the proposed 
Florida legislation would include 
spacing of inspection units within 
75 miles of any Florida motorist, 
declared that semi-annual car 
examinations have sharply reduced 
accidents in the 23 states requiring 
drivers to have their equipment 
checked. 

Asher Frank, executive secre- 
tary of the Florida Safety Council, 
has emphatically approved the 
plan and will help push its legis- 
lative approval, it was announced. 
A large local tire concern also was 
said to have affirmed its support. 


Rochester Firm Buys 


Used-Car Salesroom 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)— 
Purchase of the Fincher Motors 
used-car salesroom at 37 S. Union 
St. by Fincher Realty Corp. for 
$15,000 from the Albany Savings 
Bank was announced last week. 

Announcement of the transaction 
follows disclosure a week ago of 
the transfer of the Fincher ga- 
rage and showrooms at 14-16 S. 
Union St. from Berkshire Life In- 
surance Co. and the Home Savings 
Bank of Albany, joint owners, to 
Fincher Realty for $77,000, as 
noted. 

















WPB Clarifies Term 


‘Wheels’ in L-158 

WASHINGTON. — The War 
Production Board stated last 
week that the term “wheels” as 
used in Order L-158 (automotive 
replacement parts) does not in- 
clude hub caps, wheel caps and 
wheel trim rings which serve 
only as ornamental or decora- 
tive items. However, hub caps 
which serve as grease retainers 
are considered components of 
wheels. 

This clarification is contained 
in Interpretation No. 2 of the 
order.. L-158 as amended Nov. 
18, 1948, provides for the pro- 
duction and distribution of re- 
placement parts and components 
essential to the operation of 
automotive vehicles. The term 
“wheels” is included in the 
enumeration of essential auto- 
motive replacement parts which 
may be produced. 
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1941 only 19.5 percent of all trucks 
owned in America were in fleets 
of eight or more and that since 
then a sizeable proportion of fleet 
service has gone to dealers or in- 
dependent service stations and that 
even, on the basis of 1941, thou- 
sands of commercial vehicles 
owned in large fleets are being 
serviced by dealers due to the fact 
that they were operated as single 
units far away from the owner's 
headquarters, it is safe to say that 
now at least 85.7 percent of all 
trucks are dealer service prospects. 


On the basis of latest truck reg- 
istration figures this means at 
least 3,856,000 vehicles can be 
brought into dealer service shops. 


Truck service is seen as equal to 
at least four passenger cars in 
dealer service revenue. For-hire 
truck maintenance may run as 
high as 10 times that of passenger 
cars per unit, due to the greater 
miles run per year or month and 
to the loads they carry. 


But getting back to the results 
shown by the survey, one truck 
maker, both in dealer and branch 
figures is outstanding and to a 
great extent carries both of these 
figures in the heavy-duty class 
into the high bracket. Leaving 
this one manufacturer out of the 
study the averages are much 
lower, dealers representing 
heavy-duty truck makers only 
average $3.70 per vehicle and 
branches averaging $5.12. 


This one company saw the neces- 
sity of providing good truck serv- 
ice years ago, not only as an aid 
to easier and more profitable truck 
sales but as the best insurance a 
dealer or branch can have against 
just the type of operation all truck 
dealers and branch houses are in 
today. They saw that, if the sale 
of new and used vehicles were ever 
taken from their outlets, it would 
be excedingly hard for these out- 
lets to make expenses without hav- 
ing a larger than ordinary volume 
of service work to fall back on. 


Thus years ago they made a very 
intensive study of what was re- 
quired in a truck service shop to 
attract and hold truck mainte- 
nance. They found that the first 
requisite was ample floor space to 
take care of the largest jobs, good 
truck mechanics and 24-hour serv: 
ice in those cities or points where 
any amount of “for-hire” trucking; 
was headquartering. 


Then in their service selling; 
campaign, they went after the com: 
plete service of their customers 
and prospects regardless of how 
many makes of trucks there were 
in the fleet, or whether the owner 
had only one vehicle and that of 
so-called foreign manufacture. 

That this policy is paying 
handsome dividends now is evi- 
dent in the survey which shows 
that this manufacturer’s dealers 
are enjoying an average CLS of 
$15.48 per vehicle of the make 
the dealer sells in the territory, 
and the branches are doing an 
average of $9.85. 


The figures in this survey were 
compiled on the basis of getting 
the monthly total customer labor 
sales from outstanding truck serv- 
ive dealers of a make in each city 
and dividing the total number of 
trucks registered in the city by 


the total. This method of arriving 
at the revenue of dealers in 
multiple-dealer cities, of course, 


threw the average revenue of those 
dealers off somewhat since all of 
the truck service revenue of all of 
the dealers should represent the 
average revenue of each dealer 
from this maintenance. 


One of the difficulties in making 
a survey of truck service is the 
lack of figures available from com- 
bination car and truck dealers— 
their accounting systems’ don’t 
separate the “take” and as a result 
very few, proportionately, of these 
dealers know if they are making 
money from this service. Dealers 
would be astounded at the profit 


| potential if they would set up ac- 


counting that would show them 
what returns they get from truck 
maintenance. 


|Building Morale... 
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EMPLOYE MORALE in these days of mechanic shortage is being stressed 
more than ever before, as one means of making certain that the best possible 


service is rendered customers. Pontiac attacks morale in a realistic manner |sixteenth year of operation in the 


by the use of this board, on which are posted return cards from customers, 
praising or condemning the work done in the service shop. 


THANKS ...FOR LETTING US SERVE YOU | records for number of shipments, 


We appreciated having the opportunity to service your car the other day. 
I trust you found our work entirely satisfactory. 

In these days of rationed driving, it's naturally important to take your 
car to a place where everything you want done will be performed right 
the first time. We recognize this and we try to run our service department 
accordingly. 

To help us check up on ourselves, we'd like to have you return the attached 
reply card telling how our service “measured up.” If, for any reason, you 
feel we fell short of giving you the kind of service you want, I'd appreciate 
having you phone me personally so we can adjust the matter to your 
satisfaction. 

Sincerely, 
Service Mgr. 
HOMETOWN PONTIAC CO. 
Phone 2-2348 





TO GET THE REPLIES, the Pontiac dealer sends out this “thank you’’ post- 
card within a day or so after the customer has had his car in the shop for work. 


ee a C77 rr eS Aa 





xeeek kkk k ke kek kik * ik 
1 Were you waited on courteously? YES) WOT] 
2 Was our work satisfactory? YES (T) WOT] 
3 Do you think the charges were fair? Yes) WOT 
4 Was your car ready when promised? YéS 1] WOT 


Any suggestions for improving our service? 
Name _ 


Address ss 
City Reh 


ON THE BACK of the card are several questions, which the customer is the article says. 


asked to answer, indicating if he thought a good or poor job had been done. 
The card is a postage paid card and brings in a very good percentage 


of replies, it is reported. 
(principally used by commercial 


Old Gas Coupons | vehicles and taxis) bearing the 


. | designation “TT.” 
Now Invalid | 2. One-gallon bulk coupons that 
WASHINGTON. — The following; Were used at one time for bulk 
old-type gasoline ration coupons, deliveries of gasoline and for fur- 
the OPA announced last week, are| ough travel by members of the 


now invalid for use: | armed forces. 
1. Transport ration coupons | a. dealers have until Jan. 
dine, 1 2 


, 1944, to dispose of these ration 
) ° coupons either by furnishing them 

KEENE 200,000 Fire three- to their suppliers when replenish- 
story cement and brick building of the|ing their stocks, or exchanging 
Robertson sokee Co. pee Boon o- them at their local boards for in- 
stroyed by fire here at an estimated) yentory coupons. Gasoline  sup- 

9, Ji ry sas 

— Se. —e pliers have an additional 10 days 
others were damaged by water. Ellis} in which to deposit this old ration 


Robertson, treasurer, said nine vehi-}cyrrency in their ration bank 
cles owned by customers and 10 owned counts 
by the agency were lost. accounts. 
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Mechanies 


(Continued from Page 28) 

















































































mechanical work needed on moto 
vehicles was being turned down 
because of lack of manpower. H 
said at least 500 additional me- 
chanics were needed throughout 
Connecticut to maintain the pres 
ent level of transportation. 

Rolland warned that the me- 
chanic shortage emergency threat 
ened an almost complete tieup of 
transportation should cold weathe 
further affect facilities throughou 
the state. Citing bus service as an 
example, he said that should 30 or 
40 Connecticut Co. buses brea 
down, there would be little pros- 
pect of continuing efficient trans 
portation of war workers to thei 
jobs in vitally needed industries 
unless the situation improved 
Truck and passenger-car transpor- 
tation was similarly menaced. 

Main cause of the mechani 
shortage has been the fact that 
large numbers of mechanics sough 
employment in manufacturing in 
dustries to obtain higher wages. 
Rolland said this factor has been 
somewhat neutralized by the in- 
creased weekly wage now being 
received in the automotive industry, 
as the result of payment for over- 
time work. He said that while the 
hourly wage paid mechanics in the 
automotive industry would not 
equal that paid in war plants, the 
weekly wage would be as high in 
many cases. 

Rolland said it was hoped that 
this factor, together with the in 
dustry’s new manpower emergency 
status, would result in remedying 
the situation. 


Air Express Sets 
A New Record 


NEW YORK.—Rounding out its 


United States in 1943, air express 
handled by the nation’s commer- 
cial airlines continued to set new 


weight and gross revenue, it was 
announced last week by the air, 
express division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency in its annual survey. 


Preliminary figures indicate ap- 
proximately 14,000 tons of air ex- 
press cargo were flown over the 
18 domestic airlines during the 
year, compared with 10,850 in 1942. 
An average of 45 tons daily were 
flown over the 45,000-mile domestic 
airline network. Of the 5,000 air 
shipments flown per day, the aver- 
age shipment weighed almost 20 
pounds and was flown 1,000 miles. 
Approximately 1,500,000 shipments 
were carried in air service during 
the last 12 months, it is estimated. 


The year was marked by the 
inauguration of several exclusive 
mail and express flights. Three 
such flights now are operating 
coast to coast, the fourth between 
New York and Miami. 


Gas Buggies 


Great Improvements 


Made by Swedes 


DETROIT.—Sweden’s forests are 
keeping hogs on the hoof and auto- 
mobiles on the go, it was revealed 
last week in an article in Collier’s. 

Cut off from raw materials by 
the war, Sweden is using wood 
products for everything from fod- 
der, spices, coffee, flour and sausage 
to producer gas. 

The Swedes have made such 
progress in application of producer 
gas that the apparatus for using 
it has been reduced in some cases 
to fit under the hood of the car, 












At the beginning of the war 
operation of a producer-gas gene- 
rator was a dirty job. Today the 
apparatus can be handled by a 
man in evening clothes. By using 
the gas, the Swedes have kept 65,- 
000 automobiles in operation. About 
6,000 producer-gas taxicabs are in 
regular service in Sweden, with 800 , 
of them in Stockholm. 




























Florida Gas Revenue ( 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Comptroller 
J. M. Lee reports that consumption of , 
taxable gasoline in Florida during’ 
November was 1,524,793 gallons below 
the total for the same month a xear 
ago. Lee reported collection of $1,660,- 
521 from the state tax of seven cents 
on each of the 23,721,737 gallons sold 
last month. The comptroller added 
that November sales were 1,103, gal- 
lons above those for the previous 
month. 
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emple Corp. Puts Out 


Weld-Bend Scale 
Tempil Corp., 132 W. 22nd St., 
ew York 1, reports that its scale 


for weld-bend testing is proving to | 


wherever 
required 


aid 
meet 


invaluable 
has to 


e an 
elding 
standards. 

The pad contains 25 sheets ap- 
proximately 3 by 6 inches. Each 
sheet has one edge carefully ruled 
n loth of an inch, making it pos- 
sible to measure up to three inches 
o the nearest 490th of an inch. 
he black-on-white graduations are 
easy to read and help to achieve 
pood accuracy. 

* 


New Front-End Tools 
Put Out by Bear Co. 


The war model front-end serv- 
ice No. 3830-84 put out by Bear 
Mfg. Co., Rock Island, IIL, in- 
cludes necessary equipment to 
check and correct front end 
alignment of passenger cars and 
light duty trucks. Designed for 
pit installation to serve the needs 
of shops with limited floor space, 
this unit provides accurate FIVE 
POINT inspection of camber, 
caster, toe-in, king pin angle and 
turning radius. Equally efficient 
on conventional axles or individ- 
ual suspension assemblies. 

Tools and accessories included 
in the 3830-84 are designed to 
quickly and accurately correct 
tests. Axles and knees are 
straightened and adjusted with- 
out removal. ‘ 


HERE’S AN ingenious device that 
is said to do a swift, precise cutting 
job—all tubes, whether copper, brass 
or lead and handles any size from %” 

56” diameter. After the tube is in- 
serted in the cutter and tightened, it 
does not have to be reset. Refer to 
Model No. T 120, New Britain Machine 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Compressed Air Group 
Lauds Impact Wrench 


After only a decade of use in 
industry, the impact wrench has 
proved to be one of the most use- 
ful of all hand held power tools, 
according to the Compressed Air 
Institute. 

Much lighter than torque-type 
wrenches of like capacity, these 
air-powered tools are also easier 
to handle and perform successfully 


on applications that could not be | yore’ 7” 
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‘SERVICE TO READERS” 


handled by the direct and con- 
tinuous force of ordinary hand 


wrenches, the Institute asserts. 
* * * 


Booklet Is Issued 
To Aid Recappers 


Synthetic materials require 
more exacting steam supply sys- 
tems, workmanship, and curing 
schedules to obtain satisfactory 
service in the finished product, 
explains United States Rubber 
Co. in a booklet just off the press. 

Entitled Steam Supply Systems 
and Curing Schedules, the 20- 
page booklet explains why the 
proper steam supply system can 
accurately control the cure and 
greatly increase the quality of 
the average shop’s synthetic re- 
pairs and recaps. 

* * * 


Ohio Crankshaft Revises 
Heat-Induction Booklet 


How one large manufacturer 
saved more than 144,000 pounds of 
nickel in a year through adopting 
plain carbon steel and hardening it 
with the high frequency electrical 
induction process is one of many 
interesting cases cited in a revised 
32-page booklet just issued by the 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, on 
the subject of induction heat 
treatment. 

Author of the publication, Dr. 
Harry B. Osborn jr., research 
and development engineer of the 
TOCCO division of the company, 
is a national authority on the in- 
duction process. His booklet is one 
of the most comprehensive descrip- 
tions available today on the rami- 
fications of this amazing industrial 


tool. 
* = * 


Brazing News 


issue of Low Temperature 
News, covering the use of 
brazing alloy in_ the 7 
uns, has been published by 
arman, 82 Fulton St., New 


A new 
Brazin, 
Easy-F lo 
duction of 


ork 


CHILI WILLIAMS, Life’s pin-up girl, chosen to model the Perfect Circle 


Calendar for 1945. The calendar, 


Perhaps later a way will be found 


painted by 
offered to Perfect Circle distributors on a coo 
also to offer them 


Artist Earl Moran, will be 
rative basis early in 1944. 


to garages, super 


service stations and others who install Perfect Circle piston rings. 


DESIGNED to take full advantage of 
the time-saving features inherent in 
semi-photographic reproduction pro- 
cesses, 2 new  0oprinter, especially 
adapted to this type of work, has just 
been announced by the Charles Brun- 
ing Co., Inc. Used with the new semi- 
photographic materials, this new print- 
er, known as the Bruning 55C Continu- 
ous Photographic Printer, is said to 
provide clear and faithful duplicates 
of anything typed, printed, photo- 
graphed or drawn. 


Postwar Talks Feature SAE Meeting 


Do Fleet Operators Want in Post- 
war Trucks?” Gavin Laurie, At- 
lantic Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


Passenger car body session—“The 
Practical Postwar Car,” E. C. De 
Smet, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo, O. “Amphibian Truck De- 
velopments,” Col. E. S. Van Deu- 
sen, Tank Automotive Center. 


Monday Evening 


Junior student session (auspices 
of Detroit section)—“Design De- 
tails of Mosquito Bombers,” R. B. 
McIntyre, De Haviland Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


Tuesday Evening 


Transportation and maintenance 
—‘Engine Valve Reclamation,” 
Norman Hoertz, Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Cleveland, O. “Recondi- 
tioning Brake Drums,” J. V. Bas- 
sett, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Aircraft engine session—‘“Syn- 
thetic Rubber Applications on Air- 
craft Engines,” Gertrude Spremul- 
li, Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. “Difficulties With 
Engines Installed in Civil Aircraft,” 
S. H. Rolle, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington. 


Tuesday Afternoon 

Materials — “Considerations Re- 
garding Postwar Utilization of 
Aluminum and Magnesium,” L. W. 
Kempf, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Cleveland. ‘““The General-Purpose 
Synthetic Rubbers in the Automo- 
tive Industry,” A. A. Somerville, R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., New York. “War- 
time Plastics Applications and 
Their Peacetime Implications,” 
Gordon Brown, Bakelite Corp., New 
York. 

Aircraft engine —“Aircraft En- 
gine Inlet and Exhaust Porting,” 
V. C. Young, Wilcox-Rich Division, 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit. “Cooling 
System Performance of Liquid 
Cooled Engines,” C. A. Stamm and 
W. E. McCravey, Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit. “A High Attitude Coolant 
Pump,” E. T. Vincent, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Tuesday Evening 


Business session—Announcement 
of elections and presentation of 
life memberships. 

Passenger car—“Tire and Track 
Flotation of Military Vehicles,” Lt. 
Col. J. E. Engler, Desert Training 
Command, Camp Seeley, Imperial, 
Calif. “On the Strength of Highly 
Stressed, Dynamically Loaded Bolts 
and Studs,” J. O. Almen, Research 
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New Products| 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 
and Other Literature of Educational Value 


Auto-Lite Battery Book 
Aids Army Training 


Several thousand copies of the 
Battery Service Manual dis- 
tributed by Auto-Lite Battery 
Corp. are currently being used to 
help teach automotive mechanics 
in high and technical schools, 
colleges and Army camps, ac- 
cording to W. E. 
manager. 


The manual, said to be the best 
and most complete ever publish- 
ed on the use, care and repair of 
storage batteries, was originally 
intended for distribution by 
Auto-Lite only to its dealers, 
distributors and service outlets. 

* * + 


Extra Strength File 
Offered by Kennametal 


Kennametal, Inc., 417 Lloyd Ave., 
Latrobe, Pa., is now marketing a 
revolutionary type of file made of 
the same hard, high strength ce- 
mented carbide compositions as the 
steel-cutting Kennametal lathe and 
boring tools. 

This file meets a_ present-day 
need, Kennametal reports, since 
lathes have been “revved up.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Labs. Div., General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 


Wednesday Morning 


Passenger car—“Winterization of 
Military Combat, Transport, and 
Other Purpose Vehicles,” R. L. 
Weider, White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land. “Some of the Problems Pre- 
sented in L-Head Engines Due to 
Continued Increase in Compression 
Ratios,” E. J. Willis, Aluminum Co. 
of America, Cleveland. 

Aircraft engine — “Low-Cost 
Cylinder Design for Commercial 
Airplane Engines,” John P. Flan- 
nery, Aircooled Motors Corp., Syra- 
cuse. “Aircraft Powerplant Devel- 
opment Testing,” J. O. Charshafian, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Materials—“Quality Control of 
Engineering Materials,” R. H. Mc- 
Carroll and J. L. McCloud, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn. “Effect of 
Wartime Developments on Future 
Steels,” W. P. Eddy jr.. GMC Truck 
& Coach Division, General Motors, 
Pontiac. 


Wednesday Evening 


SAE War engineering dinner 
“Lessons Learned from Captured 
Automotive Materiel,” Maj. Gen. G. 
M. Barnes, Ordnance Department, 
Washington. 


Thursday Morning 


Diesel engine —‘“Diesel Engine 
Design Trends from War Experi- 
ence of the U. S. Navy,” E. C. 
Magdeburger, Bureau of Ships, 
Navy Dept., Washington. “Develop- 
ment of a Single Plunger Injection 
Pump for Four-Cylinder Diesel En- 
gines,” R. Bowers and R. E. Peter- 
son, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 

Aircraft—“The Postwar Private | 
Airplane,” W. D. Hall, Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp., Middletown, O. “Post- 
war Private Flying,” J. H. Geisse, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington. 

Thursday Afternoon 

Diesel engine—-Symposium on 
chromium-plated piston rings and 
cylinder walls. “Porous Chromium 
for Engine Cylinders,” H. Van der 
Horst and R. Pyles, Van der Horst 
Corp. of America, Olean, N. Y. 
“Some Physical and Wear Char- 
acteristics of Porous Chromium- 
Plated Piston Rings,” T. C. Jarrett, 
American Hammered Piston Ring 
Division, Koppers Co., Baltimore. | 
“Summary of Technique of Chrome 
Plating of Cylinder Barrels,” B. A. 


Blank, sales | 


Welding Booklet Offers 
Fire-Preventive Data 

To instruct users of welding 
and cutting equipment in reduc- 
ing potential fire losses, the 
International Acetylene Assn. 
has prepared a 16-page, pocket- 
size booklet entitled Preventing 
Welding and Cutting Fires. This 
booklet contains brief, clear dis- 
cussions of the chief causes of 
fires and practical measures for 
preventing them. 


It may be obtained in reason- 


tion, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. W. 


| 
| 
, | able quantities from the associa- 


* * * 


'Service Men Offered 
| Pin-Up Girl Series 
| A series of pin-up girl pictures 
| guaranteed to improve the morale 
of any service man receiving them 
is being offered to members of 
the armed forces by the New 
| Departure division of the General 
| Motors Corp. 
| The set of 16 pictures were print- 
|ed by Edward Stern & Co., of Phil- 
|adelphia, through their Optak pro- 
| cess. 
| . & 8 
| Curtis Brings Out 
|A New Fixture 
The Warrior, 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamp, has been designed 
for use in general offices and 
drafting rooms by Curtis Light- 
ing, Inc., 6135 65th St., Chicago. 
| Individual units are available 
either for ceiling mounting or as 
| pendants. The _ ceiling-mounting 
| luminaire can also be used in a 
continuous line. 


This new unit comes well with- 

in the latest government limita- 

| tions Order L-78 (revised). The 
| steel channel and pendant hanger 
| are finished light gray. 


Yates, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis. 

Fuels and lubricants—‘Lubricat- 
ing Oil Qualification Tests for Ord- 
nance Engines,” Capt. W. B. Bas- 
sett, Ordnance Dept., Washington. 


“Military Development of 
Greases,” Maj. N. W. Faust, Ord- 
nance Dept., Washington. 


Thursday Evening 


Production — “Getting a Better 
Grip on Quality Control,” John 
Gaillard, American Standards Assn., 
New York. 


Aircraft and_ aircraft-engine 
“Structural Flight Research,” W. 
L. Howland, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. ‘“Experi- 
mental Flight Testing from Air- 
craft Engine Manufacturer’s View- 
point,” L. C. Miller, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Friday Morning 


Fuels and _lubricants—Sympos- 
ium on vapor lock. “A Study of 
V/L Characteristics of Motor Gaso- 
line and the Application of Vapor 
Lock Problems in Land Vehicles,” 
report of Coordinating Research 
Council subcommittee on Automo- 
tive Vapor Lock. “Cooperative 
Studies of Fuels and Fuel System 
Phenomena Contributing to Avia- 


| tion Vapor Lock,” Report of Co- 


ordinating Research Council Sub- 
committee on Aviation Vapor Lock. 
“Vapor Lock, or Dumb Engineer- 
ing,” R. J. S. Piggott, Gulf Re- 
search and Development Co., Pitts- 
burgh. “Vapor Lock Tests on Ord- 
nance Transport and Combat Ve- 
hicles,” W. G. Ainsley, consultant, 
Ordnance Dept., Washington. “Alti- 
tude Vapor Formation in Aircraft 
Fuel Systems,” W. H. Curtis and 
R. R. Curtis, Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland. 

Aircraft—“Mechanical Character- 
istics of Plain Low Carbon Steel 
Sheet and Strip,” H. E. Romine, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. “Rational Design of Fast- 
enings,” E. S. Jenkins, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo. 

Friday Afternoon 

Fuels and lubricants—‘“A Labora- 
tory Method for Evaluating Cutting 
Oils,” H. L. Moir, J. S. Yule, D. J. 
Wangelin, and R. G. Moyer, The 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago. “Mobilized 
Research,” C. B. Veal, Coordinating 
Research Council, New York. 
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For an Efficient Layout... 


Data to Help 


Dealer 


In Planning Building 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Lubrication hoist—mechanical, 14 
by 22 (add 12 by 22 for each ad- 
ditional hoist); hydraulic 20 by 22 
(for complete rotation, add 14 by 
22 for each addition lift). 


Paint room, 14 by 22 (add 10 
feet in width for each additional 
stall). 

Wash rack, 14 by 22 (add 12 feet 
in width for each additional stall). 
Ramp grade, 15 percent ideal. 
Elevator platform, passenger, 12 

by 20, truck, 12 by 24. 
Capacity Guide 

As a car capacity guide, the fol- 
lowing schedule is suggested for a 
small dealer of 150 to 200 car sales 
a year: 

Salesrooms—new cars, 2-3; used 
cars, 8-10. 

Service — Customer reception 
stalls, 2-3; spot car, 1; lubrication, 
1; engine analysis and motor tune- 
up, 1; steering and brake adjust- 
ment, 1; battery, radiator and tire 
repair, 1; warrant inspection and 
quick service, 1; car washing, 1; 
heavy repair, 2-4; body repair, 1; 
paint room, 1; repair storage, 4-8. 

200 to 500 Cars 

For dealer of 200 to 500 cars a 

year: 

Salesrooms—new cars, 3-4; used 
cars, 10-16. 

Service—customer reception, 3-6; 
waiting room, 1; lubrication, 1-2; 
engine analysis and motor tune-up, 
2; steering adjustment, 1; brake 
adjustment, 1; battery, radiator 
and tire repair, 1; car wash, 1; 
warrant inspection and quick serv- 
ice, 2; heavy repair, 4-6; body and 
trim, 2; paint room, 2; repair stor- 
age, 6-10. 

500 Cars Up 

For dealer of 500 and up: 

Salesrooms—new cars, 6-10; used 
cars, 20-30. 

Service—cutomer reception, 8-12; 
waiting room, 1; lubrication, 2-4; 
engine analysis and motor tune-up, 
4; steering adjustment, 2; brake 
adjustment, 2; battery, radiator 
and tire repair, 2; car wash, 3; 
warrant inspection and quick serv- 
ice, 2-4; heavy repair, 8-12; body 
and trim, 3-5; paint room, 2-4; re- 
pair storage, 12-18. 

In determining the minimum 
requirements for service opera- 
tions, the case of a dealer whose 
annual sales are 500 cars a year 
retail is considered. On the basis 
of 500 cars for each of the three 
preceding years, the potential 
new-car service market would be 
1,500 cars. 

The dealer’s service records show 
that he is regularly servicing 900 
of these, or 60 percent, and that 
the 900 are purchasing a total of 
22,500 hours annually. 

Then if a mechanic works 40 
hours a week, 50 weeks of the year, 
he produces 2,000 hours of work a 
year. Therefore, with a _ service 
expectancy of 22,500 hours, the 
dealer would require 11 to 12 me- 
chanics, 12 stalls of 200 square feet 
per stall, or a total of 2,400 square 
feet, to which he should add not 
less than 40 percent for aisles, 
posts, etc. 

The total would be 3,360 square 
feet, and to this would be added 
space for receiving customer, stor- 
age of cars waiting repair and 
finished jobs. This space is usually 
determined by the number of cus- 
tomers to be handled daily and in 
rush periods. 


Modern Design 


In discussing modern design, the 
book says the trend is toward the 
super-service front, with its ad- 
vantage in customer contacts and 
accessibility. 

Recessed types are considered 
favorably, for while lacking the 
maximum display and contact pos- 
sibilities of super-service fronts, 
they provide in many cases ex- 
cellent accessibility to service de- 
partments, and light and ventila- 
tion for salesroom or offices. 

Conventional fronts are recom- 
mended only where ordinances bar 
the other two types, or where sur- 
rounding competition makes others 
inadvisable. 

As for types of construction, 
the book points out that brick 
and steel construction conforms 
with most building codes, may be 


quickly put up, is easy to alter 
and is economical. 


Wood, frame or mill construc- 
tion is least costly and easy to 
remodel, but is banned for auto 
buildings in most areas since it 
lacks fireproof qualities. 


Reinforced concrete is desirable, 
but it must be well planned at 
the outset because it is most ex- 
pensive and difficult to alter. It is 
required in downtown areas of 
most large cities and in fire zones. 

Department Breakdown 

In a breakdown of percentage of 
business handled by various de- 
partments, the book cites a study 
of a large number of dealers which 
shows: 

Lubrication, 10.6 percent; engine 
tuneup and electrical, 14; body and 
sheet metal, 26; brakes, 7.7; steer- 


ing and front end, 6.4; general 
repairs, 30.8; appearance, wash, 
etc., 4.4. 


In addition, the study showed, 
the dealers averaged 80 cents worth 
of parts for every $1 worth of 
labor sold at rate of $2.50 an hour. 

Taking up the various depart- 
ments, the book says that the car 
owner gets his first impression of 
the service operation the minute 
he comes in sight of the service 
entrance. If it is wide, clean, bright 
and accessible, the driver feels he 
can expect efficient workmanship. 

Inside, the car owner should find 
an orderly flow of traffic. Sufficient 
stalls should be provided for re- 
ception, where the owner’s require- 
ments can be discussed with him 
without interruption. 

Display of departmental signs 
indicates organized distribution of 
work, while an atmosphere of sin- 
cerity and helpfulness puts owner 
in the mood to buy. 


When reception stalls are on the 
same side of the aisle as service 
operations, stalls for engine analy- 
sis and lubrication should come 
next to provide additional write-up 
space during peak periods. 


Spot Car Helps 


Many dealers find a spot car in 
the service department pays, since 
some service customers hesitate to 
enter the showroom to inspect new 
models. The spot car should be 
fully equipped, to enable the serv- 
ice salesman to sell accessories. 


The customers’ waiting room, 
adjacent or near the_ reception 
area, should have a phone, toilet, 
accessory display and a good view 
of the service floor. 


Lubrication, the service that 
owners need frequently and regu- 
larly, is a profit producer in its 
own right and also serves as a 
feeder to all other departments. 
It is especially valuable for its 
goodwill contacts, and since the 
field is highly competitive, the 
owner must be convinced that 
the dealer is the one to do his 
lubrication work. 

When the engine analysis setup 
is explained to the customer, it 
helps him understand the need for 
remedy. 


Steering and front end, a safety 
service becoming compulsory in 
more and more states, has tre- 


mendous market possibilities and 
the competition is not too great. 


The brake department, most im- 





Brightens Up’ Sales... 


LOOKING TO the postwar era and more streamlined facilities, Central 


Auto Sales & 
its entire building, redecorating a 
for mechanics, and redesignin 
customers have been added to t 
and John Showalter (right, 


Service sent lg ap teed 

1 departments installing new work benches 
tool and equipment displays. 
books, report Owners Paul Siemer (center) 
in white coat). 


Lancaster, O., has brightened up 


Many new 





ALL DEPARTMENTS of the Central Auto Sales & Service have been 
repainted, including the car wash. 





portant safety service, is 
profitable. 

Many dealers are now recogniz- 
ing the profit possibilities of the 
appearance department. Lights and 
proper drainage are necessary. 

Highly Profitable 

The body, sheet metal and paint- 
ing department not only is highly 
profitable, but it reduces the cost 
of reconditioning used cars for 
sale. Stalls for this work should be 
remote from the reception area 
and quick-service stalls. Two metal 
work stalls to a paint room are 
ideal. A one-car paint room should 
be 14 feet wide by 22 deep. Ten 
feet should be added to width for 
each additional car. Paint work 
can be expedited if the spray booth 
is partitioned off to provide a room 
where cars may be dried under 
heat. 

In considering the parts de- 
partment, it is pointed out that 
success in service operations de- 
pends on parts availability. Suf- 
ficient space should be provided 
for convenience and easy access 
to the stock. 

Trucks command a separate 
chapter in the book, which cites 
a survey showing this to be a large, 
profitable field. Many fleet owners, 
it is believed, would welcome the 
chance to discontinue their own 
shops if they were assured of 
quick, efficient service, especially 
at the end of the day or between 
trips. 


A large percentage of trucks, it 
is pointed out, are of 1% tons or 
less and could be handled in a 
separate department by most deal- 
ers. There is little competition in 
the lubrication of trucks. 

In discussing reconditioning of 
used cars, it is pointed out that 
where a large volume is handled 
it is more efficient to recondition 
them in a separate department, 


very 





AT A RECENT MEETING attended by 138 Packard dealers and service men, 


held in Pittsburgh by the Packard 


Berk Co., Packard distributors, the 


increasing importance of maintaining escsential automotive transportation was 
discussed. Principal speakers were Ira L. Berk, president, Packard Berk Co.; 
L. W. Slack, sales manager, and A. B. Nielsen, assistant sales manager, of 


Packard. 


I. Boyle, assistant general manager of the Packard Berk Co., 


was in charge of the meeting. Other speakers were J. J. Houlahen, service 


manager, Packard Berk Co., and R 
Berk Co. 
Berk, Slack and Boyle. 


. T. Lingle, district manager of Packard 
Seated at the speakers’ table, left to right are: Lingle, Nielsen, 





since reconditioning might tie up 
the regular service operation. 
Storage Cars 

Car storage, it is said, requires 
careful analysis since often suc- 
cessful service operation is ham- 
pered by too much storage. It is 
suggested that if additional service 
facilities are required to meet de- 
mand, storage cars might be placed 
elsewhere. 

Other layout men argue, how- 
ever, that storage space is pro- 
vided in a building for convenience, 
and that dealers should hesitate 
before moving the cars elsewhere. 

The need for a good new-car 
delivery department is stressed, 
since much goodwill depends on 
the condition in which a buyer 
receives his car. Many dealers 
favor a separate department for 
this function. 

Turning to construction hints, 
the book says that outstanding de- 
sign and desirable location can be 
enhanced by pleasing colored mate- 
rial or a color scheme that has 
eye appeal. Distinctive signs, it is 
said, help appearance and provide 
identification. 


For flexibility and multi-purpose 
construction, ceilings should be at 
least 14 feet, six inches high. 

In closing, the book points out 
that careful planning pays off. It 
is advisable to consult with the 
factory on this problem. 


American Brake 


Buys Crown 


LOS ANGELES.—Acquisition of 
the Crown Spray Gun Mfg. Co. by 
the Kellogg division of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co. was announced 
last week by J. F. Weller, presi- 
dent of the Kellogg division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

H. O. Winkler, president of 
Crown, becomes vice-president of 
the Kellogg division, in charge of 
the Crown operation. Weller re- 
ports that manufacture of the 
firm’s spray gun equipment will 
continue at the Los Angeles plant 
under Winkler’s supervision. 

In addition to its air compressor 
group, Kellogg manufactures car 
lifts, car washers and is currently 
producing special parts and assem- 
blies for the armed forces. 


Woburn Degreasing Co. 


Changes Its Name 


HARRISON, N. J.—To conform 
more with the present nature of 
its business, the name of Woburn 
Degreasing Co. of N. J. has been 
changed to Woburn Chemical Corp. 
(N. J.), it was announced last 
week by A. G. H. Reimold, presi- 
dent of the company. 


SERVICE SECTIG 


Repairs 
ep 

(Continued from Page 28) 
|orders increased from an averag 
of $5.09 to $6.95, or 36.5 percent, 
while in the zone the increase wa 
from $6.38 to 8.92, or slightly unde 
40 percent. 

Total customer labor sales in 
creased 17.8 percent -nationally, 
however, while in the zone this 
increase was 24 percent. 

Replacement parts. sales_ in- 
creased approximately $1,847 pe 
dealer nationally, or 13 percen 
while parts sales in the zone in- 
creased 27.2 percent, again show, 
ing the difference in fairly libers 
gasoline rationing, together with 
longer average distances travele 
per vehicle as against the tighte 
restrictions of the East and Middle- 
west which brought the natione 
picture down. 

In the zone_ recapitulation, 
however, an interesting figure is 
given, that of the increase in the 
reconditioning of used cars for 
resale during the comparative 
1l-month period. In 1942, the 
zone performed a total of $174,147 
worth of labor on used cars 
while in 1943 this figure had 
jumped 24 percent or to $215,974. 

This increase of labor used i 
reconditioning used cars clearly 
points out a vital factor in the 
contribution to the national trans- 
portation welfare that will be ef- 
fectively destroyed if used car 
trading is forced out of the dealer’s 
hands by a price ceiling, as it has 
been in the dealers’ used truc 
activity. 

Seemingly those active in OPA 
in forcing through a used car ceil- 
ing, never have dug deeply enough 
into the vehicle dealer activity, 
picture to determine what will 
happen to the condition of traded 
used cars if a ceiling should force 
this business out of the established 
dealers’ hands and into the hands 
of black market operators. 


MEMA Lists 


New Members 


NEW YORK.—A. H. Eichholz, 
general manager of Motor & 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
announced last week that since the 
first of the year the following 
manufacturers have become af- 
filiated with the association as 
members or credit service sub- 
scribers, or both: 

Airtex Automotive Corp., Fair- 
field, Ill.; Arrow Safety Device Co., 
Mount Holly, N. J.; Auburn Spark 
Plug Co., Auburn, N. Y.; Bearing 
Jobbers, Inc., Chicago; Bennett- 
Feragen, Inc., South Bend; Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, 
Pa.; Borg-Warner Service Parts 
Co., Chicago; Defiance Spark Plug 
Co., Toledo; R. E. Dietz Co., New 
York; Electric Storage Battery 
Co., Philadelphia; Everhot Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago; Felt Products 
Co., Chicago; Hughes Motor Mart, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; Hulbert 
Creeper Co., Ashtabula, O.; 


International Chain & Mfg. Co., 





























































































York, Pa.; Kem Mfg. Co., New 
York; Lanagan & Hoke, Phila- 
delphia; Lempco Products, Inc., 


Bedford, O.; Link Belt Co., Indian- 
apolis; Lynch Mfg. Corp., Defiance, 
O.; Manbee Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago; McColpin-Christie Corp., Los 
Angeles; Moog Industries, Inc., St. 
Louis; Nylen Products Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich; Ohio Piston Co., 
Cleveland; P & D Mfg. Co., Long 
Island City; Plomb Tool Co., Los 
Angeles; Rinck-MclIlmaine, Inc., 
New York; Shur-Gloss Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; Sparks-Withington Co., 
Jackson, Mich., Tyson Bearing 
Corp., Massillon, O.; Van Ncrman 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; Western 


Chain Products Co., Chicago; “X” , 
Laboratories, Inc., New York. 








Portland Dealers Set Up 


Parts Data Bureau 

PORTLAND, Ore.—A plan 
has been worked out whereby 
members of Portland Automo- 
tive Trade Assn., auto-rebuilt 
division, will turn in a list of 
surplus or odd automobile parts 
to Field Secretary Jim Klock. 

Instead of calling up half a 
dozen parts dealers, it will here- 
after be necessary to make but 
one call, and if the part is 
available in the Portland trade 
territory, Klock will know. Plan 
has been in force for about two 
weeks and seems to show great 
promise. 





















AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


he Friendly Touch... 


acoma Dealer Using 


mploye Photos in Ads_ 


TACOMA.—In a medium-sized 
sity of 125,000, such as Tacoma is, 
Bersonality in a business means a 
great deal. Pehaps more so than 
a the big cities, for here folks 
now each other, either by first 
name or “by face.” 

Thus the employes of an auto- 
mobile firm like Mueller-Harkins, 
Buick distributors, are known to 
heir customers at least “by 
face.” Putting this acquaintance 
over “by name” also was under- 
flaken this year in a newspaper 
advertising and direct mail cam- 
paign, celebrating the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of Mueller- 
Harkins. 

Pictures of some 40 employes, 


Boost 


(Continued from Page 28) 


In this small Missouri center, 
Bryant has embarked on a cam- 
paign of direct mail advertising to 
an expanded list of many thous- 
ands of prospects and customers | 

ho receive the mailing each | 

onth. 

Another phase of the ingenuity 
of this dealer is shown in the tap- 
ping of a new wartime source of 
car trading and repair work. An 
advanced Air Corps training base 
is 12 miles from Bryant Motors. 
Bryant has been advertising in the 
air base paper and in addition has 
made it a policy to get all of the 
repair work he can on the cars of | 
he officers stationed at the base. 

Naturally this advanced training 
base has provided a fine source of 
used cars from Officers leaving the 
country. 


Still another phase of Bryant’s 


with captions telling their names | 
and positions with the firm, were 
run in the advertising matter. 


Recently the idea was carried 


the employes along the extensive 
display windows on the main 


tell the story. In the background | 
(at this season) are the Christmas 


for sale. 


The front displays also carry 
placards telling Buick owners that 
“99 percent of all Buick parts are 
| still available,” and that the firm 
|is doing “its wartime job of pro- 
viding and maintaining depend- 
able transportation.” 

“We have always used the pic- 
torial way in merchandising,” 
said R. A. Mueller, head of the 
company. “In the old days it 
would be pictures of the new 
cars. Now we stress service and 
the persons who provide the 
service. 


“In the future, I believe, 
tures will play an even more im- 





tion, and in many ways in conduct 
of business. Moving pictures will 
surely be used more and more in 
the selling job, with projection 
rooms fitted up for this purpose.” 


Mueller-Harkins is also advertis- 
ing the Buick name, stressing what 
Buick is doing in the war effort. 
One line used is—“Buy War Bonds 
now and save to buy Buick later.” 





Corne Joins Goodyear’s 


Retail Stores Division 
AKRON.—Charles C. Corne, for- 


improved picture is the increase 
in the volume of tractor and 
farm machinery service work. 

In addition, Bryant looks con- 
fidentally toward the future on 
truck sales, declaring “The fact 
that trucks are vitally essential 


mer manager of the tire, battery, 
accessories and service-station op- 
erations for National Refining Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has joined the 
Goodyear retail stores division 
where he will be in charge of the 
buying and marketing of petroleum 
products, antifreeze and _ similar 


products. 


Corne had been with 
Refining for 22 years. 


ever before indicates that replace- 
ments will be necessary in large 
quantities ities during 1944.” ss | Refining for 22 years, 1944.” 


National 


| 
and are being run more today than 


tep-by-Step Lubricator Guide 


Offered Dealer Shops 


DETROIT.—In these days of me- 
chanic shortage and an_ over- 
abundance of service work offered 
dealers shops, the importance of 
systematic lubrication is many 
times neglected. Yet proper lubri- 
ation is not only the basis of all 
effective automotive maintenance, 
_ but has for years been the basic 
ehicle dealer “salesroom” for the 
shop. 

A new automotive lubrication 
guide by Alemite, which outlines 
the value of step-by-step lubrica- 
tion and the things the lubrication 
man should do systematically if he 
wishes to build sales of this im- 
portant service department and to 
build up the shop sales for other 
departments, is now available to 
dealers. 

In the booklet is a table that 
shows how much revenue can be 
obtained in the lubrication depart- 
ment by handling from one to 30 
cars each day. Fifteen cars a day 
is given as the normal capacity of 
one hoist, and the table shows that 
with this full capacity, a one-hoist 
department working on an aver- 
age lubrication job-ticket of $2.65, 
the department can bring in $11,- 
925 a year. A two-hoist department, 
working on the same basis, can 
produce $23,850 per year. 

The book also illustrates the five 
steps that should be taken in ef- 
ficient handling of lubrication jobs. 

These steps are: (1) which pre- 
pares the car for lubrication, put- 
ting on the seat and fender covers, 
motor flush in crank case (when 
authorized) and driving car over 
hoist observing engine, brake, 
steering gear, clutch and wind- 
shield wiper action for suggestion 
as to possible Other shop services; 
brush out car, empty ash trays, 
remove air filter, check oil level 
and set axle hoist blocks. 

Step Two — Under-chassis lubri- 


cation, including checking tire air 
pressures, draining crank case, 
checking shock absorbers and lub- 
rication steps to take when car is 
in this position. 

Step Three—Under-hood lubrica- 
tion, including replacement of air- 
filter elements, servicing battery 
and radiator and checking con- 


| automotive 


Safety Plan 


JANUARY 10, 1944 


s Mapped for Postwar Era 


{utomotive Foundation Is Preparing for a Mighty Upsurge 


Of Traffic Problems 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. -Reorganized to| 
|cope with changes in the demands | 
upon it occasioned by war con- 
|ditions, the Automotive Safety | 
Foundation is mapping its course | 


further by putting photographs of |for postwar days when highway | Investment 


travel will reach unprecedented 
volume with corresponding safety 


then take, it will have a heritage) 
of experience in war and peace 


articles that Mueller-Harkins have |that augurs well for the heavy re- | 


sponsibility it will assume. 
Organized June 2, 1937, by the 
industry to encourage 
the safe and efficient use of 
|streets and highways, the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation was re- 
vamped early in 1942 to deal with 
problems created by all-out war. 
Its broadened objectives are 


| the prevention of highway acci- 


dents for the conservation of 
manpower; the efficient use of 
vehicles, tires, fuel and roads for 


_ essential war transportation serv- 


pic- | 


portant part in selling, in instruc- | 


| women’s organizations and govern- 
|mental agencies have joined with 
| the foundation through tis wartime | 


| highways. 


ice, and the resumption on a 
sound financial and engineering 
basis of highway development to 
provide facilities adequate for 
motor transportation needs. 

The work of the foundation is 
supported by contributions from 
automobile, bus and truck manu- 
facturers; tire, parts and acces-| 


| sory manufacturers: petroleum and | 
| finance companies, and the cement 
industry. These industries, through 


the foundation, believe that the 
primary responsibility for achiev- 
ing its aims rests with the public | 
officials who by law are given) 
authority to build, maintain and| 
control the use of streets and | 


| 


Join in Program 
More than 30 large national or- | 
ganizations, among them leading 


| dent, 
street. The accompanying pictures | problems. In the leadership it will| ment industry, and L. T. Kittinger, 


ifter the War 


Automotive industries are repre- 
|sented by these vice chairmen: C.|} 
Cc. Carlton, vice president, Motor | 
Wheel Corp., parts and accessory 
industry; F. B. Davis jr., chairman, 
U. S. Rubber Co., tire industry; 
A. O. Dietz, president, Commercial | 
Trust, Ine. finance! 
companies; Frank Sheets, presi- 
Portland Cement Assn., ce- 
vice president, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
| petroleum industry. 

D. C. Fenner, vice president, 
Mack Mfg. Corp., is secretary, and 
Alfred Reeves, advisory vice presi- 
dent, AMA, assistant treasurer. 

Aiding Army 

At the request of the Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee to the 
War Department, the ASF has 
loaned three of its staff members 
for full-time work in the Army 
Service Commands with _ state 
highway, police and motor vehicle 
administrative officials. Another 
wartime activity of the foundation | 
is participation in the national | 
salvage program. 

In response to an appeal from} 
the War Production Board, the) 
a accepted a grant of 

funds from the American  In- 
dustries Salvage Committee for 
this work. The active support of 32 
national organizations in the scrap- 
metal collection campaign was en- 
listed and coordinated in that 
task. 

In addition, an_ inter-industry 
salvage committee was organized, 
representing the automotive, pe- 
jtroleum and _ rubber industries, 
which has rendered outstanding 
| salvage service. 

But the curtailment of high- 


Pyke Johnson 
. . President of the ASF—“‘A 
distinguished record of war serv- 
ice behind the Foundation, a still 
bigger postwar challenge ahead 
of it.” 


| way accidents continues to be 


the principal objective of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 
During the years it was devoted 





farm and labor groups, veterans, exclusively to safety problems, 


Damon was director and he re- 
mains in charge of this phase of 
the organization’s work. 
The training of traffic police at) 
Northwestern University continues, 
and a large-scale traffic court ad- 


highway traffic program, which in| 
a few months has become the basis 
for widespread activities in all | 


Norman Damon 
Vice President for Safety, 
Automotive Safety Foundation— 
“October's traffic fatality increase 


parts of the country. 


Heading the foundation as _ its 


| full time president is Pyke John- 





dition of such things as radiator | 


hose, fan belt and cables. 

Step Four—Body lubrication, em- 
phasizing five spots that are often 
overlooked. 

Step Five—Finishing car, includ- 
ing the very essential paper work 
that records the customer’s name 
and reminder of the other services 
that should be performed as found 
in inspections. 


REACHING out for that friendly contact with customers, Mueller-Harkins 


|son, whose close identification with 


major automotive and traffic prob- 
lems dates back to the first World 
War. It was during that conflict 
that Johnson was brought to Wash- 


ministrative improvement program, 
based on a three-year study under- 
written by the foundation, is being 
pushed by the Junior Bar Con-| 
ference of the American Bar Assn. 

War demands have made heavy 
inroads on the personnel and funds 
of state and local enforcement and 
traffic engineering agencies. A 


is @ warning of serious problems 
ahead.” 


jassist him in his work as chair- 


ington by the late Roy Chapin a 


great deal of effort now is going 
into the job of “holding the line” 
in order that when traffic volume 
regains its former volume these 
services which are essential to 
control of the accident problem 
may be quickly stepped up to meet 
the postwar challenge. 


Problem of Peace 

Another great problem that peace 
will bring is the country’s highway 
system itself. In charge of the 
foundation’s highway division is 
Vice President Kennedy and there 
|'has been undertaken an extensive 
|program designed to encourage 
sound planning of the growing 
| need of improvements in roads, 
| bridges, streets and parking fa-| 
cilities. 

Before Pearl Harbor the con- 
|gestion, traffic delays and acci- 
dents on main rural arteries and in 
cities were revealing the deficien- 
cies in the highway system at 
large. With replacement and re- 
construction suspended for’ the 
duration and with even mainte- 
nance neglected in many areas, 
these inadequacies have become 
painfully apparent. 


The challenge that will follow 
victory will be to overcome these 
handicaps to safe and efficient 
motor transportation and to pro- 
vide further improvements that 
will permit expansion of auto- 
motive travel to serve the na- 
tional economy. Problems in this 
field are numerous and difficult. 
They include land acquisition for 
rights of way, sound and equit- 
able financing of improvements, 
and the application of modern 
engineering techniques in the 
location and design of highway 
facilities to the end they can 
meet actual traffic needs of the 
future. 


A high- priority war problem that 


man of the Highway Transporta- 
tion Board. Following the Armis- 
tice, Johnson became Washington 
representative of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
later becoming vice president of 
the Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn., a post he relinquished to 
direct the expanding activities of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation. 


Vice presidents of the organi- 
zation are Norman Damon, long 
associated with it and the AMA, 
and G. Donald Kennedy, former 
president of the American Assn. 
of State Highway Officials who | 
resigned as Michigan state com- 
missioner of highways to take the 
foundation post early last year. 
Chairman of the board and 
treasurer is Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp. 


Reid 





uses pictures of its employes in advertisements as well as in its display too often is neglected in the mar- 


window. The customers like this 


personal touch. 


tial rush of events is the preven- 


G. Donald Kennedy 

; . Vice President for High- 
ways, ASF — “Sound postwar 
highway planning now can avoid 
wasteful ‘make work’ projects, 
assure improvements that will 
stimulate the economy through 
safe, efficient, low-cost automo- 
tive transportation.” 


tion of highway accidents, in the 


opinion of President Johnson. 
id Toll Too High 


Due to the reduction in traffic 
fatalities last year—growing largely 
out of curtailed milage—there has 
been a tendency to slack off on 
safety activities, he believes. But 
the toll of life, he says, is still far 
too high and the losses in man- 
| hours and in irreplaceable motor 
equipment are too large to go un- 
challenged. 

“The casualties we have suffered 
\since Pearl Harbor on our streets 
jand highways,” says Johnson, “ex- 
ceed those on all our military 
fronts. Moreover, a high proportion 
of traffic deaths occurring today 
are in war centers, involving war 
workers and military personnel. 
Never before has there been a 
more urgent need for vigorous and 
concerted action by all public 
(See SAFETY, Page 34, Col. 5) 















By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 

ATIONING of used cars, to- 

gether with a price ceiling for 
them, is “just around the corner,” 
it is said. But 
around which 
corner and exact- 
ly how far away, 
is something else 
again, in the par- 
lance of the 
times. 

And, lest we 
forget, it might 
be well to point 
out here that 
used-car price 
ceiling has been 
“just around the 
corner” for many months now. 

In last May this correspondent 
wrote: 

“Imposition of a used-car price 
ceiling, under consideration by 
OPA for several weeks and the 
target of concerted opposition and 
denunciation by the automobile 
dealers of the United States, is 
something that is not a near-future 
reality. 

“Moreover, it may never come.” 

That was printed in AvTomorive 
News nearly nine months ago. 

So let us pause here momen- 
tarily to score one for the or- 
ganized automobile dealers of the 
country and their able represen- 
tation in Washington. That in- 
cludes, of course, not only the 
staff stationed here but also the 
dealers who have come here from 
time to time on committee as- 
signments, to meet with members 
of Congress and departmental 
officials and tell them their story. 

Members of Congress and OPA 
men have asked over and over 
again: “Why not? Why by-pass 
motor cars in placing price ceil- 
ings? We must have good rea- 
sons?” 

The dealers’ story has been well 
told thus far. It had to be well told 
and it had to stand up. It had to 
have the quality of truth and 
justice. That is why a _ used-car 
price ceiling has been delayed this 
long. 

Certainly delay has not come 
through reprisal threats, or “bats 
over the head,” as some would 
have it. 





Uliman 





* * 


Decent Behavior 


Does Most Good 

THERE HAVE been plenty of 
predictions and rumors about the 
used passenger car situation. There 
has been a lot of “inside dope” 
passed out by the _ ever-present 
wise guy, by the Smart Alecs and 
the Wise Johnnys. Happily, there 
also has been a lot of sound advice, 
coupled with decent behavior, on 
the part of a substantial section of 
the motor-car trade of the country. 

That has accomplished the most 
good for the dealers. . 

Most harm has come from those 
who have read—and _ repeated— 
wrong interpretations of the re- 
marks, public and private, of OPA 


officials. 
For example, Elliott Taylor, 


* 





EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily service to these impor- 
tant Mexican cities. Please make reservations well in advance. 


Call the nearest American Airlines Office 





Automotive Washington 


There May Be a Long, Long Road to that Corner 
Around Which the Used-Car Ceiling Lies 


AMERICAN AW AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 






chief of auto rationing for OPA, 
has said that used-car rationing 
was a possibility; but he never 
has said that it was definitely 
coming. He has intimated that 
it might be forced by the very 
people who don’t want it. 

Even now there is a_ report 
aboard that the entire plan for a 
price ceiling and rationing combin- 
ation is on Deputy Price Adminis- 
trator Brownlee’s desk ready to be 
signed and that he may take it to 
Administrator Bowles for signa- 
ture any moment. 

That report came into this cor- 
respondent’s office nearly two 
weeks ago. It wasn’t true then and 


it wasn’t true this morning. 
+ * * 


Problem Receives 


Thorough Study 

THE OPA MEN dealing in such 
matters have given a lot of consid- 
eration to a used-car price ceiling 
and rationing. That is what they 
are there for. They have built the 
structure up numberless times and 
just as often knocked it down be- 
cause they have not felt certain 
they were right and they want to 
do no man or business an injustice. 

Everyday fellows, human and 

sympathetic, they have a job to 
do, and they are trying to do it 
fairly. But while they are work- 
ing, their job is made infinitely 
tougher because of wild rumors, 
base insinuations and men with 
influence who want selfish inter- 
ests served. 

It is true that plans for a used- 
ear price ceiling and the rationing 
of used cars have been drawn. 
They have been pretty well worked 
out, as a matter of fact. But they 
are not going to be put into effect 
today, or next week, or the week 
after that. 

Some day perhaps. Maybe never. 

* * Bd 


Price Ceiling 


In Hawaii 

WHILE NO announcement was 
made to the press, OPA’s action 
in placing ceiling prices on the 
sale of used passenger cars in 
Hawaii was made available to the 
public in The Federal Register, 
where 22 pages of maximum price 
instructions were printed in the 
issue of Dec. 22. 

Some of the maximum prices, 
without allowances ffor_ special 
transmissions and the usual guar- 
antee of 30 days or 500 miles, are 
as follows for 1941 models: 

Buick, roadmaster touring sedan, 
$1,421. 

Chevrolet, 
sedan, $1,033. 

Dodge, deluxe sedan, $1,171. 

Ford, deluxe fordor sedan, $1,275. 

Plymouth, deluxe sedan, $1,043. 

Additional amounts ranging 
from $25 to $100 are allowed for 
radios and automatic drives. A 
used-car dealer may add $100 to 
the maximum price of a guar- 
anteed car or 20 percent of the 
total base price if it is higher. 

While there were only 78,487 pas- 
senger cars registered in the Ha- 
waiian territory in 1942, as against 


master deluxe, town 

































of salvaged scrap metals in 1943. It 
area scrap metal salvage chairman, 
gnevrenss. At the presentation of the 


. C. Bae 
Hon. Dwight H. 
the 27,868,746 in the United States, 
the demand for them in the islands 
is said to be even greater than 
on the mainland. 

It is pointed out that the influx 
of civilian workers into the Pacific 
outpost since Pearl Harbor has 
caused used-car prices to soar as 
much as four times the original 
cost. 


Green, governor of 


* * 


Good Car Service 
A U. S. Weapon 


“MOTOR transportation is vital 
to the war effort, and every car 
kept in service is a gun aimed 
squarely at Hitler,” says the Key- 
stone Automobile Club in a bul- 
letin urging motorists to “continue 
to take the best possible care of 
equipment, use the least possible 
amount of gas and take all mea- 
sures necessary to conserve tires.” 

* * * 


What’s Going On 


In Washington 


AROUND THE CAPITOL DOME 
—The heaviest fighting still lies 
ahead. Responsible government of- 
ficials know that. But they also 
know, fortunately, that the time 
has come to push plans for the 
great transition of men and ma- 
chinery back to peacetime uses... 
Everyone here agrees that with 
the coming of peace will come, too, 
a tremendous job of industrial un- 
scrambling . . . Working as chief 
of the postwar unit in the Office of 
War Mobilization, Bernard Baruch 
is said to be about ready with his 
first preliminary report. . . . You 
MAY have it along with this edi- 
tion of Automotive News... . It is 
understood that Baruch’s report 
will come in three phases — first, 
termination of war contracts; next, 
disposition of war plants and sur- 
plus stocks held. by the govern- 
ment, and third, the physical con- 
version of industry to peacetime 
S08... 

Usually well-informed sources on 
Capitol Hill predict that Harry 
Hopkins will go to London within 
60 days to assume new duties with 
the Inter-Allied Commission for 
Europe. . . . Hopkins has moved 
his personal baggage out of the 
White House and it is whispered 
here that on a foreign assignment 
he would be less of a target during 
the Presidential campaign this 
year. During the shuffling 
under way in the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration following the 
mass merger order by President 
Roosevelt, it may be noted that 
the rubber program will remain 
under control of Jesse Jones 
through his RFC rubber subsidi- 
aries. Likewise the present petro- 
leum setup was by-passed. ... Both 
are referred to by FEA as “spe- 
cialized fields”.... 

Certainly the motorist outlook 
for 1944 is far brighter than the 
somber picture we gazed upon at 
the beginning of 1943. ... In the 
past 12 months miracles have been 
wrought in the production and 
perfection of synthetic rubber 
while the promised relief to the 
East through the completion of the 
Big Inch pipeline has become a 
reality. . . . Meanwhile, the Red 
army rolls to its battle lines with 
American trucks. Through 
lend-lease we have been delivering 
trucks to the Russians at the rate 
of about 10,000 a month... . Their 
might and dependability has helped 
to account for the devastating mo- 
bility of Soviet troops. ... 

Oh, yes, that’s mentioned fre- 


* 


r, general salvage chairman, 
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PEORIA WAS the top-ranking city in Illinois on a per capita collection 
basis, and this state led all others both as to total and per capita production 


is a tribute to Ray L. Larson, Peoria 


who is manager of Jarvis Downtown 


leader placque to Larson, left to right, 
inane county WPB; Larson, and 
nois. 


quently around the Capitol dome. 
... If Chairman Davis of the War 
Labor Board had his way, it is 
reported, there would be a single 
agency handling the Government’s 
functions in respect to labor re- 
lations in industry. 


Aireraft 
(Continued from Page 16) 
of similarity, however, will put it 
into the automobile class for 
maintenance, perhaps even bring 


it to the automobile garage. 
* * * 


Learning to Fly 
Is Simplified 

IT WILL STILL be necessary to 
teach the automobile drivers to fly. 
One airplane company advertises 
that the new purchaser will be able 
to fly after a first demonstration 
flight, and that after a few hours 
of instruction, will be able to go 
off across country confident of his 
ability to fly safely. This points 
definitely to the day when the in- 
struction will be a part of the pur- 
chase price, another parallel with 
automobile experience. 


Getting safely onto the ground 
after a flight is still the most im- 
portant part of flying, and here 
veteran airplane salesmen have 
some pronounced views. They are 
talking incessantly of devices 
such as spoilers, flaps and slots 
on the wings which will make 
possible a “controlled glide path.” 
This means the pilot will have 
at hand an optional steep or flat 
glide for landing on a big field, 
or for getting into a small space, 
depending on whether he uses 


his glide controllers or not. 
* * * 


Devices to Aid 


Landing 

LANDING INVOLVES a matter 
of judgment in the third dimension, 
something the automobilist has 
never had to learn. It can be 
taught, but these devices will make 
possible safe landings under a wide 
variety of conditions that were 
previously hazardous. 

They may introduce a further 
and highly important similarity 
between the automobile and the 
airplane. The boy next door, 
almost any Saturday afternoon, 
may teach his neighbor girl 
friend to fly an airplane. Seeing 
how easy it is to fly, the girl will 
begin work on her Dad to buy 
one and thus sales will multiply. 

The most important similarity 
between plane and auto will be 
their ability to transport their 
owners to where they want to go. 
With the automobile, good roads 
are the answer. With airplanes, 
there must be good landing places 
and enough of them. The auto- 
mobile built the roads. The private 
airplane will produce thousands of 
airports and landing strips. 


Dealer Woods Buys 


Charlotte Property 


CHARLOTTE.—Frank E. Woods, 
head of W. & S. Motors (Pontiac), 
and Mrs. Woods, have purchased 
at a cost of $80,000 the lot with 
two buildings which the Woods 
dealership has occupied for the last 
10 years. As soon as war conditions 
permit they will modernize the 
dealership. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


SERVICE SECTIO 


Safety 


(Continued from Page 33) 
agencies charged with responsi- 
bility for safe and efficient high- 
way use. Such leadership mu 
have all-out public support. 

“At some unspecified date— 
and we fervently hope it will no 
be too distant in the future—we 
are going to enter a new kind of, 
world, under conditions whic 
we can’t foresee precisely but 
which certainly are going to be 
radically and suddenly different! 
For one thing, we are going to 
have millions of young men com 
ing back to civilian life fro 
duty all over the globe. They will 
be returning to civilian statu 
from the ordered discipline o 
Army and Navy service. 

“T am unwilling to predict ho 
the transition will be reflected in 
the behavior of these millions o 
men behind the wheel. Expe 
opinion seems to be divided on 
that point. But it is certain the 
the society they will re-enter wi 
be going through some pretty 
severe readjustments, and I see nq 
factors in the picture calculated té 

produce tranquility and quiet. 

To Face New Problems 

“You just can’t expect the pro- 
longed strain of nerves imposed by 
war to leave no repercussion whe; 
the war ends. We can reasonably 

expect to face new problems, and 
difficult ones, in such fields 
driver examinations and _traffic- 
law enforcement, and in the con; 
trol of vehicle speeds. This mean 
putting ourselves and our organi- 
zations into flexible positions t 
meet them, and it points to th 
need for complete and careful 
analysis of all facts bearing o 
these problems. 

“The number of vehicles on the 
roads the day after peace come 
will depend, of course, upon how 
long the war continues. But it is 
not likely to be allowed to fall be 
low 20,000,000, the figure estimated 
by the Brookings Institution fo 
the Government, fixed as abou 
the least number we can get along 
with in a war economy. 

“Except for the comparatively 
small number of new cars re- 
leased under rationing, they will 
be the same vehicles that were 
in service before the war began. 
It is not likely, therefore, that 
they will be in uniformly good 
operating condition. The accident 
peril that will be faced is only 
too apparent. 

“Accordingly, one of the major 
jobs of the present is planning fo 
the changes we know will take 
place in highway traffic when the 
war is over. It includes planni 
the repair of war-torn streets and 
restoration of our enforcement 
engineering and _ administrative 
agencies to prewar efficiency, so 
that we will be in position to mee} 
the day-to-day problems’ whic 
are inevitable when the great up- 
surge of vehicle mileage begins.’ 





















































































































































Obituaries:— 


Rodger Death 
Called Suicide 


DETROIT.—The death last week 
of David W. Rodger, 60, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Federal 
Mogul Corp., was recorded b 
police as suicide. 

Rodger, who recently was elected 
a director of the Automotive Coun 
cil for War Production, was ill with 
influenza and alone in his apart- 
ment when he died. A pistol was 
found near his right hand. 

He was a past president of the 
National Standard Parts Assn. and 
a former officer of the Automotive 
Parts & Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Assn. 

* ca os 
Clarence O. Warnock 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Clarence O. War- 
nock, 57, founder of the C. O. Warnock 
Co., one of the oldest Ford agencies 
in Indiana, died recently. He wag 
widely known for his conducted tours 
of Mexico. He built racing cars for 


Ray Harroun, winner of the firs 
annual 500-mile race here. : 
* * * 


Erwin R. Ebert 

ST. LOUIS.—Erwin R. Ebert, fo 

30 years in the automobile distribut- 

ing industry and president of the Evert 

Motor Co. at Louisiana, Mo., died re 
cently. 


Morlen Appointed 


DETROIT.—Ketchel F. Morlen has 
been appointed manager to handle tire 
sales in this district, it was announced 
last week by A. B. Fennell, sales man- 
ager of the tire division of United 
States Rubber Co. 
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By 
Jack Weed 


(Continued from Page 28) 


eorganize their service picture if 
they are going to keep this busi- 
ess. They know that they must 
pe competitive in their service 
work just as they were in their 
ar sales, but they also realize that 
hey have an edge on independent 
or “non-dealer” competition if they 
meet the customers’ demands of 
what he is looking for in service. 
* * *£ 


OUR OWN Bob Finlay is giving 
you, issue by issue, the planning 

that is going on, not only by the 
wwvehicle factories but by outside 
interests who look to the dealers 
s a market for their wares. His 
sketches so far have been confined 
pretty much to new building de- 
sign, but into this picture he is 
painting will shortly creep floor 
layouts and other physical factors 
of service that will be vital to post- 
war service sales. 

We here in Automotive News are 


Dealers tell me 


(Continued from Page 3) 

dry industry. The laundries them- 
selves are of interest to every- 
body. Only through development 
of laundries can more people use 
laundry services. The manufac- 
turers of equipment stand be- 
hind the laundry association— 
they support it financially; they 
do the educational work; they 
spend money to promote in- 
creased business. 


Doubts Value 


Of New Setup 

ALSO refer you to the dental 

profession. The conventions 
and activities of the associations 
are run by the dentists them- 
selves, but the dental manufac- 
turers and dealers finance and 
support them. 

I am not altogether satisfied 
either that it is safe to form the 
executive committee of the 
NADA with vice-presidents who 
are elected by zones. By this 
method it is possible to come up 
with an executive committee that 
is made up entirely of dealers 
representing one make of car. 
The new method of election 
doesn’t give assurance, as was 
previously the case, that the 
executive committee membership 
will represent all lines, as well as 
large and small towns. 

* * 


Urges Board 


To Consider 
W. must have a representative 
executive committee for many 
reasons. One conspicuous reason is 
that some dealers do _ business 
direct with the factory, while 
others deal through distributors. 
The problem of the retail trade is 
not just automobile retailing as it 
relates to the public, but automo- 
bile retailing as it is administered 
from a factory either direct or 
through distributors. 

In offering these suggestions 
for consideration of the execu- 
tive board prior to the conven- 
tion in Detroit, I am not un- 
mindful that our only present 
consideration should be to get 
on with this war and speed the 
day of victory. I, for one, am 
not worried but that automobile 
dealers can take care of them- 
selves. They have crossed every 
bridge in the past, and they will 
cross every bridge in the future. 
They have the courage and 
strength to meet their task, and 
I have the strong conviction that 
despite time, tide and war, 
“God’s still in His heaven.” 


interested in knowing what you 
are interested in knowing now. 
There are a whole truck load of 
factors that we can’t forecast for 
you—nobody we know can—we are 
but mirrors of an industry; we 
must depend on some _ reliable 
source for our information. But if 
we can, through all of our trade 
channels, get the thinking that you 
would like to have, just drop us a 
line and we’ll try to cover the 
bases as well as we can. 
* * * 

MONTH or so ago I was driving 

out Perry street in Pontiac and, 
as we crossed a small culvert, I 
told my family 
who was in the 
car with me: 
“Why there is 
Galloway Creek. 
I’ve wondered 
where that creek 
crossed the road 
here. As a boy 
back in the horse 
and buggy days, 
I used to drive 
out here to get 
minnows at the 
mouth of the 
creek where it empties into Gallo- 
way Lake.” And did my wife pin 
my ears back for making that 
reference to the “horse and buggy 
days”—guess she feels that when 
I reminisce, I emphasize age and 
that is distasteful to the ladies 
after a certain period in life. 

I thought about that ear-pulling 
when I read the fly-leaf inscription 
on a new book written by J. P. 
Edmonds, entitled The Gasoline 
Age, and which outlines the auto- 
motive mark left on the city of 
Lansing by the Olds menfolk, 
father Pliny and son Ransom E. 
The inscription reads “From the 
Horse and Buggy Age to the Horse- 
less Carriage Age that led to paved 
highways everywhere and speeded 
us to a changed world.” 


The booklet depicts the coming 
to Lansing of Pliny F. Olds—a 
thorough engine mechanic — from 
Cleveland and, as a result of his 
work, how Lansing first got to be 
| known as a gas and gasoline en- 
|gine producing center with five 
‘companies making these power 
plants, some of which are still 
going, and from that to the estab- 
lishment of the Oldsmobile and 
Reo companies. The booklet is 
quite interesting and informative 
to those who like to delve in 
histronics. 

So in spite of the fact that I 
now have in my garden a high- 
prized climbing American rose that 
| was given me by R. E. just before 
he sold his Grosse Ile home, if you 
really want to see me hauled over 
the coals, come out to my house 
the night I get home after my 
wife reads this. 


|Ford’s Camp Legion 
On Year-Around Basis 

DEARBORN.—Camp Legion, a 
project sponsored here by Henry 
Ford, where boys learn to live, 
work and play together, now has a 
year-around program. 

Sixty-three boys, 15 to 18 years 
old, were enrolled at the camp 
recently, most of them in a 
machine-shop course offered under 
supervision of the Henry Ford 
Trade School. 

Established in 1938, the camp 
has been used only in the summer 
months, when the boys planted and 
cultivated gardens, processing and 
selling their produce and _inci- 
dentally learning gardening meth- 
ods and operation of farm ma- 
chinery. 


R. E. Olds 


HARTFORD HAS HUNDREDS OF 
USED CARS TO WHOLESALE 


e All makes, 
from 1936 


e@ Choice, 


all models, all types 
to 1942 


fresh merchandise 


e@ Lower prices than in any other 
market 
e@ Rail facilities to all points daily 


Call, Wire or Visit Hither of These Dealers 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 


368 MAIN STREET, TEL. 7-8144 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


653 CONN. BOULEVARD, TEL. 8-2176 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


@2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 


CLASSIFIED 


Reaching an estimated 50,000 readers engaged 
Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) 


WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


in all branches of the automotive industry from 
PER WORD for one insertion or 25¢ per word 


for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers as one word. Ads may be 
signed with your name and address at regular rates, but where replies are sent to “Box No.. 
Care Automotive News, Detroit” these words are FREE, and'replies are forwarded, unopened, day 


received. Display Ads: 


WANT AD DEPT., 


HELP WANTED 


AUTOMOTIVE-ENGINEER—College grad- 
uate with experience in lubrication. For 
Technical Sales and development work. 
Please include full details. Reply Box 
496, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


PARTS MANAGER. We want a capable 
man with experience in Chrysler prod- 
ucts. This company is a parts whole- 
saler and Chrysler-Plymouth distributor 
located in Providence, R. I. Yearly vol- 
ume over $100,000. Position permanent. 
Apply COLT BRADY COMPANY, 1 
Reservoir Ave., Providence, R. I. 


STOREKEEPER. Large Packard-Stude- 
baker-White dealer needs immediately 
experienced parts and accessory man- 
ager. In reply, state full details. Write 
Box 535, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Accountant 
with General Motors experience. Good 
salary, permanent position with Buick 
and Cadillac dealer in business twenty- 
eight years. J. J. Jacobs Motor Com- 
pany, 1500 K. Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


WILL any number new ~~ 


BUY 
Lincoln and Mercury cars and 
trucks—all 


flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 


WANTED TO BUY for top cash price, 

new cars, new trucks—one or 100. 
MOSBY-MACK MOTOR COMPANY— 
Ford Dealers, Topeka, Kansas. 


AUTHORIZED FORD DEALER wants to 
buy for cash new 1942 Fords, Mercurys, 
Lincolns. State price & model. Box 554, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


TWO NEW 1942 Chevrolet Chassis and 
cabs selling with 1941 used cars; Chev- 
rolet coaches, Chrysler sedans, Oldsmo- 
bile 76 Hydro sedan, Plymouths, Pontiacs 
and Champion coach. Chambers Motor 
Company, New Castle, Pa. 


HAVE YOU FACTORY | 


CAPACITY OPEN? 
Experienced automotive sales rep 
has extensive 


200 NEW HUDSON CARS for sale at 
December 16th. ceiling price. Write Box 
550, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


29 NEW HUDSONS. One new G.M.C. 
truck ‘'302’’ for list price. Wiese Auto 
Sales, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


GENUINE PONTIAC '37 to °40 parts and 
accessories. Reasonable. BOGDA’S Nash 
Sales, 1018 N. Meridian, Indianapolis. 


ATTENTION! 


TEXAS, FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA DEALERS 
NEED USED CARS? 


Autherized New Car Dealer in New 
York will aet as agent fer the purehase 
of used cars. State years and makes 
wanted. Address Bex 547, Autemetive 
News, Detroit 2. 


fore 


Kindly insert the following 


(1) or (3) editions of AuTomotivs Nsws, for which find enclosed $ 


WANTED TO BUY late model low mileage 


$7 per inch, per insertion. 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


ay 


a 


5229 CASS AVE., DETROIT hela D 


TRUCKS FOR SALE 


MACK MODEL AC “‘‘Chain drive,’’ 


1942 LINCOLN ZEPHYR SEDAN full 
equipment, Custom interior. Lincoln 
Zephyr Brunn—Town Car-—Was_ Edsel 
Ford personal car—11,000 miles—full 
equipment—perfect condition and appear- 
ance. BEHREND BROTHERS, 560 
Fallsway, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


dual rear. 

tion. Three extra tires. 

forward speeds and one reverse, 

two nigger heads. Price $1,250.00. Con- 
tact T. H. Jones, Phone 37181 or Box 
195, Charlotte 1, North Carolina. 


1939 CHEVROLET C.0O.E. 105” wheelbase, 
special 2% yard dump, St. Paul hydrau- 
lic hoist, good 32 x 6 Sply duals, me- 
chanically excellent, $900.00. CON- 
SHAFTER & FARR, Inc., 3006 Balley 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


LINCOLN ZEPHYR 42 Convertible Coupe 
and Sedan and Packard 42-8 Clipper 
Sedan—slightly used. $6,400.00. FELZ 
—1132 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. 


150 USED CARS—’37 to All makes 
always carried in stock. We can supply 
what you want pronto! Shipments made 
every day to dealers all over the country. 
Alden MacLellan, Inc., 718 N. 7th St., 
Allentown, Pa. Phone 6256. 


"42. 
STATION WAGONS 


STATION WAGONS FOR SALE, FORDS 
—MERCURYS. MONART MOTORS 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


300 USED CARS—’37 to °42. All Makes 
ALWAYS carried tm steck. We can || NEW 1942 DODGE station 
supply what you want Pronto! Ship- passenger. 


senger cars. Goffe Motor 
and Court Sts., Pueblo, Colo. 


WANTED DBALERSHIP—Prefer G. M., 
Ferd, Chrysler, potential in excess of 
200 new units, Midwest seuth 
of Minnesota line. Box 548, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED, SIZABLE GENERAL MOTORS, 
Ford or Chrysler Franchise. Oklahoma, 
Texas or New Mexico. Box 542, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED TO BUY and devote my full 
time to large dealership west of Missis- 
sippi. Have $150,000 cash and can get 
more if needed. 20 Years successful 
dealer distributor experience. Box 553 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 
ONE OF THE BEST. A ‘‘big three’’ lo- 


wagons, 


3400 
CHEVROLET, 7244 Man- 
chester, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONG ESTABLISHED EASTERN NEW 
CAR DEALER with excellent pur- 
chasing connections, and now making 
regular carload shipments late model 
used cars to selected clientele Western 
dealers, able add few additional con- 
nections. We buy for your account 
types, makes, models you instruct, only 
at prices you establish. Not a volume 
arrangement but attractive to smaller 
dealers with quality market. Trade 
and bank references exchanged. Box 
546, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


BUICKS 1941. 8 passenger sedan and 
Mmousine original, 15,000 miles. All 
equipment, black finish. FELZ, 1132 
Diversey Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Ohio. Good stock of used cars, unlimited 
service demand, parts store and 

shop. No real estate. Splendid lease. 
Box 555, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


USED CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
im Utah, Idaho and Colo- 

Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, er Box 1552, Pocatello, 


BAKER automobile radios. 

complete. DOWNTOWN NASH SALES, 
INC., 1018 N. Meridian St., Indfanapolis, 
Indiana. 


FUNERAL CARS or AMBULANCES—Will 
BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 


used cars in the vicinity of New York 
City or New England States. 

mail giving lists and prices. 

c/o Automotive News, Detroit 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
FOR DEALERS ONLY 


WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY OOME SELL 


Phones 127-128-581 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Cairo, IL 


WANTED HOLMES WRECKER heavy 
duty. Lupton parts bins, shop equip- 
ment. 1942 Buick convertible, low mile- 
age. Give description and price. Sheward 
Motor Co., Pittsburg, Kansas. 


WANTED FOUR Lupton Steel Bins with 
partitions. Give condition and price. 
Britain Motors, New Britain, Conn. 


WANT TO BUY Automobile Radios and 
Automobile Heaters. Box 556, c/o Auto- 


motive News, Detroit 2 AS RS RR CARNES 5 RRS RIO 


Address all Box No. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2 


word Want Advertisement, under proper heading in the next ! 
. which is figured at the rate | 


of TEN CENTS (10¢) per word for one insertion or Twenty-five cents (25¢) per word for three inser- | 


tions. (No eharge for Box Number address when replies are sent in care of AvuTomoTive News.) 
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What Built Main Street ? 





Its foundations are deeply rooted in the efforts of farsighted merchants 
to supply the normal wants of a free people... and in their 
ability to create new desires for better things. 


_ early settlers in America established 

here their ideal of a nation ...a land of 
complete freedom of opportunity in which a 
man could gain in worldly goods and security 
according to his individual ability. They 
made possible full application of initiative 
and enterprise. 


It was under these conditions that the auto- 
mobile industry was born. And in the brief 
span since the turn of the century, many 
ambitious men have entered the field of auto- 
mobile wholesaling and retailing. These men 
were alert, aggressive. They clearly foresaw 
the opportunity to prosper in these activities. 


The degree of success each attained has 
depended on the individual’s capacity to please 
the public and skillfully manage his own busi- 
ness. The fact that our people have continually 
searched for and bought the best products and 
services has stimulated merchants to compete 
by every attractive means for their patronage. 


To this process... uniquely American... 
we owe the great progress our country has 
made...a growth unquestionably more rapid 
than that of any nation in the world. Ours is 
the only country, for example, in which auto- 
mobiles are owned by the average man. 


This constant striving to please the customer 
has been one of the biggest factors contributing 
to our successful prosecution of the war. It 
has developed our manufacturing skills and a 
production capacity that has amazed the world. 
It has given us the resourceful dealer organiza- 
tions to maintain during this emergency the 
personal transportation of millions which has 
been so essential to our war efforts. 


Given similar favorable conditions for de- 
velopment after the war, there is every reason 
to believe that the automobile industry will 
continue to be a field of splendid opportunity 
for dealers. 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE ° DESOTO ° 






CHRYSLER ° DODGE 





Job-Rated TRUCKS 


